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Plan to Influence | “Problem of Unemployment Met Help of Builders |New Currency Has Baffled 
: As Never Before’—Mr. Davis| Ty Develop Ship 


Supreme Court on 
Dry Issue Charged 


Letters ‘Sent by Association 


Against Prohibition De-| 


scribed by Senator Robin- 
son as ‘Lobbying’ 


Y President of Agency 


Describes Policies 


Mr. Curran Says He Approved 

- Communications Sent by 
2’ Candidate for Governorship 
Of Pennsylvania 


Lobbying with the Supreme Court of 
the United States by the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment was 
asserted at the hearing Apr. 23 of the 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee investi- 
gating lobbying. 

This declaration was made by Senator 
Robinson (Rep.) of Indiana following in- 
sertion in the record of letters written by 
Thomas W. Phillips Jr., a director of the 
association and candidate for governor 
of Pennsylvania, to Justice Stone and the 
late Justice Sanford of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Approved Letters 


Henry H. Curran, president of the as- 
sociation, testifying before the Commit- 
tee, said that, he approved. the letters. 
Mr. Curran asserted; however, that the 
association has “no policies as to the 
Supreme Court.” 

he association president told the 

Committee that his association had 
drawn no suggested plan for liquor con- 
trol in-case the Eighteenth Amendment 
is repealed, and that it does not intend 
to suggest a plan. The question is one 
for the individual States to settle, he 
contended. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
questioned of Mr. Curran concerning let- 
ters sent by the association pointing out 
the cost of prohibition and _ soliciting 

@iunds on that basis. 

Letters from Thomas W. Phillips Jr., 
a director of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment and candidate 
for governor of Pennsylvania, to Pierre 
S$. du Pont of Wilmington, Del., to Justice 
Stone and to Justice Samford of the 
Supreme Court, were read into the rec- 
ord by Senator Walsh. 

The letter to Mr. du Pont, dated Apr. 
% 1929, said: ‘ 

“IT am enclosing copy of letter just 
written to Justice Stone, which I am sure 
will be of interest, and wish especially to 
call attention to the article to which I 
therein referred in the April number of 
‘Plain Talk’ by J. Hopkinson Smith en- 
titled ‘Is Prohibition Constitutional ” 
Pleasé regard the letter to Justice Stone 
as confidential beyond the executive com- 
mittee of the association. 

“Recently Major Curran ‘had a long in- 
terview in the New York Tribune in 
which I am glad to see he called special 
attention to the fact that if it were not 
for the expense connected with enforcing 
(2) prohibition, and the loss of revenue 
occasioned by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the income taxes could be elim- 
inated entirely or greatly reduced.” 

“For some time past I have been intend- 
ing to write to him, Capt. Stayton and 
you, suggesting that one of the most 
effective means of carrying on the cam- 

aign at this particular moment would 

to have a well-prepared letter featur- 
ing this point mailed out ‘to either all 
of the income-tax payers, or at least 


\ 
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Decreased Building 


Shown in Two States 


4 Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
Permits Fell in March 


The value of building construction per- 
mits issued in March in Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts was exactly 40.7 per cent 
less-in each State than the value of simi- 

r work in the same cities in March, 

929, according to reports just issued by 
the departments of labor and industries 
of the respective States. 

In Massachusetts this class of con- 
struction work is reported double that 
of February. The Pennsylvania report 
shows a total this year of less than half 
of that for the same period in 1929. 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Apr. 23. 
Reports from 42 Pennsylvania cities 
and boroughs on the total of building 
construction permits for March show a 
decline 40.7 per cent from March, 
1929, according to a statement issued 
py the department of labor and indus- 

tries. ; 
The value of work for which permits 
‘were issued in-Marchoof this year is re- 
rted as $11,738,871, while a year ago 

n the same month it was $19,799,599. 
The report also states that compara- 
‘tive information is available from 41 
cities and boroughs for the first three 
months of each year and Shows a de- 
crease im 1930 of 57.7 per cent. The 
value in 12930 is given as $22,632,607, 
compared with $53,215,285 a year ago. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Apr, 23. 
The aggregate value represented by 
applications filed in March for permits 
to build in 55 municipalities was 40.7 per 
‘cent less than in the same month last 
year, according to a statement issued by 
the department of labor and industries. 
' The value in March this year is given 
$9,929,424, compared with $16,757,- 
0 in the same month last year. The 
work for March, 1930, however, is shown 
s 102.2 per cent more tham’ for February, 
+ 1980, when the value was reported i 
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«“It is the duty of the entire country 
done away with forever,” 
encouraging progress in that direction 
dress follows in full text: 


is the keystone. No one in this broad 


Sasol Development 
Of Airports Urged to 
Expand Aeronautics 





Public Interest Aroused and 


Financing for Landing 
Fields Should Be Facili- 
tated, Mr. Young Says 


Public attention has ben centered upon 
airport design and development, and 
public bond issues and adequate financ- 
ing for airports should now be facili- 
| tated, according to a statement Apr. 23 
by the Assistan® Secretary of TCantamres 
|for Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young. 
Attention was called by Mr. Young 
to conclusions from a recent airport de- 
sign competition, partjcularly that air- 
ports should be related to the traffic ar- 
|texjes of their communities, and that 
| airports and their marginal areas pro- 
‘vide . spaces for public recreation 
|grounds. The statement follows in full 
text: : 
| \Civilization has always advanced in 
hand with the development of trans- 
portation. American genius, therefore, 
has always concerned itself with the 
ncaa ag of improving transport facili- 
ies. ' 
Footpaths Widened 
These problems have confronted the 
human race’ever since ‘man built- his first 


crude oxcart, and foun it fecessary to |. 


widen his footpath into roads; for, just 
as boats require docks and harbors, just 
as trains require roads of steel, just as 
motor cars need streets and highways, 
so must aircraft have airports. 

Air commerce has definitely emerged 
from the experimental stage. and is rap- 
idly taking its place in the commercial 
and industrial life of the Nation. To 
assure maximum development and utili- 
zation of this new’ transport medium, 
however, suitable facilities must be pro- 
vided for the accommodation of each 
class of flying operations, scheduled air 
transport, private flying and miscella- 
neous aerial services. : 

Obviously, in order that air transport 
may meet the requirements of business 
and render its fullest possible measure of 
service, it is essential that aircraft be 
operated over definite routes and that the 
operating schedules be maintained day 
and night through ail kinds of weather 
with the maximum degree of safety and 
reliability. To assure maintenance of 
schedules, the aircraft must be air- 
worthy, the pilots must-be competent and 
the airways must be provided and 
equipped with necessary aids to air navi- 
gation. 

All of these. contributing factors, 
ever, would be almost useless if ere 
were no airports. For, just as light- 
houses and other aids to marine naviga- 
tion would be of small value if there were 
no ports or harbors in which the ships 
could anchor and find shelter, and if there 
were no docks to which they codld moor 
to load and unload their cargoes, so must 
airports be provided to link the airways 
together and thereby make the system 
cOmplete and effective. 

More than 1,000 municipal, commercial 
and private airports have already been 
provided in the United States, and nearly 
1,400 more are proposed for early de- 
velopment. : 

The Lehigh Airports Competition has 
doubtless. been instrumental in crystaliz~ 
ing the interest of many of America’s 
.arcbitects and engineers and in focusing 
their‘attention upon the problems of air- 
port design and development. It is be- 
lieved-that the general pablization of ‘the 
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said Secretary Davis, adding that he sees 
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Secretary of Labor Asserts Country Has Learned Error of 
Accepting Depressiort as Unavoidable Evil-and 
Sees Progress Made Toward Its Banishment 


ITTSBURGH, PA., Apr. 23—Unemployment has been accepted heretofore 
as an unavoidable: evil, but the present situation has shown “what we can 
| accomplish to meet the problem, once we have made wp our minds to act,” said 
the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, in an address here Apr. 23 before the 
Assessors’ Association of Allegheny County. 


to see that the evil of unemployment is 
“some 
An authorized summary of the ad- 


Of all the homes on which this country is solidly founded, the worker’s home 


land so loves his home as the man and 


woman love the cottage they have toiled to raise over the family. The country 
cannot be happy unless its millions of workers are safe and happy in their homes. 
are ne ee = This is apt to be a very trying matter, 


I know, in times: such as these, when 
business is somewhat backward, when 
we have a measure of unemployment and 
when these workers of ours are worried 
Las to whether they. can keep firm hold on 
the little properties they have struggled 
so,hard to acquire. 

It is the duty of the entire country to 
see that the evil of unemployment is done 
away with forever. I see some encourag- 
ing progréss in that direction. Als you 
know unemployment has showed its ugly 
head in r nt months, as a result of 
the crash in the. stock market last Fall. 
But for the prompt action of President 
Hoover in calling conferences of business 
and labor -leaders for the purpose of 
encouraging public confidence, the con- 
sequences of this shock to business might 
have been verry much more severe. As it 
was, the Country has suffered a tempo- 
rary set-back, in spite of every effort to 
prevent it. But the situation has at least 
‘this redeeming feature, that mever be- 
fore has the problem of unemployment 
received such prompt attentions 

In past times we were inclined to ac- 
cept unemployment as a distressing but 
unavoidable evil. Now we are moved to 
to do something about it. The. whole 
country is areused to action. The Gov- 
ernment, the various States and munici- 
palities and individual employers all 
over the country, immediately~opened up 
public works. and construction, in order 
to provide employment. With the ad- 
vancement of the seasor, we may soon 
expect to see those now temporarily job- 
less reabsorbed in their old pursuits, or 
in better jobs than ever. 

I am hoping, however, that the coun- 
try will-not. - stop with these emergency 
measures. This unemployment crisis, ¢9' 
all'the distréss it has caused, has sérve 
one purpose. - It has focused the eyes of 
the efitire Nation on the problem, and.it 
has shown ws what we can accomplish to 
meet. the problem, once we have made up 
our minds to act. What we have achieved 
in time of crisis we ought to go on 
achieving at all times. This problem of 
unemployment is a lasting one. It is 
always before us to some extent. In my 
opinion, it. is the most important eco- 
nomic problem before the country. It is 
absolutely mecessary to. our national 
prosperity that we set before us as a 
goal regular employment at liberal wages 
for all of our working, population. 

I am confident that with the experi- 
ence we have recently gained. our high- 
minded industrial leaders will bring to 
this problem the same genius that has 
gone into the building.of our vast indus- 
trial mechanism, so that unemployment 
will become ‘ut an unhappy memory of 
the past. 
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Close Decision Expected 
On Parker Nomination 


A close decision on the confirmation of 
Circuit Judge John J, Parker to be a 
member of the Supreme Court was fore- 
cast Apr. 23 by Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, after a conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover. The majority leader said 
is is hopefial of confirmation. 





Discussion of the nomination has been 
set for 3 p..m. Apr. 28, and is expected 
to last several days, 


lehishashoes of Three Months 
Granted Radio Stations 


The Federal Radio Commission on Apr. 
23 extended for the regular 90-day period 
the licenses of all broadcasting stations 
“in good stamding.” The new ‘licénse pe- 
riod begins May 1, ¥ 

As a disciplinary measure, the Com- 
mission issued 30-day licenses to 18 sta- 
tions for infractions of regulations. 

Forty-two stations failed to file re- 
newal applications, it was stated orally 
after the meeting, and consequently have 


EVontnanre on Page 13, Column 4.1 . not been granted the routine extension. 


Planting of Corn 


Is Well Advanced 


vv 
Drought Still Affecting 
Wheat irz Southwest 


v 


INTER wheat continues to de- 

teriorate im most sections of 
the Southwest, with, the drought 
only slightly relieved, but is pro- 
gressing very well in the north- 
western belt, the Weather Bureau 
stated Apr. 23. - (The getieral sum- 
mary of the weekly weather and 
crop bulletin will be found on 
page 5.) 

Preparations for corn planting 
are rather well advanced: despite 
frequent showers. The week was 
rather favorable in the eastern Cot~- 
ton Belt and moderately so in cen- 
tral districts, but the soil continued 


* teo dry in the western 








Partial Report of Conferees 
On Tariff Bill, Being Prepared 


‘Question of Submitting Doc- 
ument to Congress Will 
Be Considered 


Congressional conferees on the Hawley- 
Smoot tarif® bill (H, R, 2667) adjourned 
their proceedings Apr, 23 to await the 
drafting by_ experts of a partial report 
for submission to the House and Senate, 
This report, it is expected, will not be 
completed until Apr, 28, 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), pf Utah, -chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, who 
acted as chairman of the conference, 
said orally that it has not been finally 
determined whether the Senate or House 
will act first -on the conference report, 
though Representative Hawley — (Rep.), 
of Oregon, chairman of the Ways. and 
Means Committee, states that the Senate 
will act first. Mr, Smoot comtemplates 
a further meeting of the conferees to dis- 
cuss this question. / 
| The partial report will contain an 
agreement Bs all of the 1,253. Senate 
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Industry Sought 


Chihiseanis O'Connor  De- 


clares at Conference That 
Goal of Board Is Enlist- 
ment of Private Capital 


Greater Use Urged 
For American Ships 


Postmaster General Brown Says 
Citizens’ Patronage of Ves- 
sels Is Required to Assure 
Place in Maritime Nations 


Cooperation of American shipbuilding 
interests toward the speedy development 
of a strong American merchant marine, 
aided by the promotional and regulatory 
activities of the Goverr.ment, was urged 
Apr. 23 by T. V. 0’Connor, Chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, at the 
opening of the third national confer- 
ence on the merchant marine. 


The conference, held under the aus- 
pices of the Shipping Board at the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, included about 150 repre- 
sentatives of the American shipping in- 
dustry and Government officials. 

Seeks to Enlist Capital 

* Reviewing the activities of the Ship- 
ping Board since the Government’s re- 
tirement from the operating field, Chair- 
man O’Connor declared that the “object 
to be attained was not omly to get the 
Government. out of the shipping busi- 
ness, but to enlist private American 
capital im the shipping business.” (The 
full text of his address will be published 
Apr. 25.) 

“Within a few years,” he said, “the 
Board will have no more ships for sale. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Invitations Accepted 
To Safety Conference 


President Atneunces States 
Will’ Aid Effort to Solve 
Highway Problems 


President Hoover, in ammouncing Apr. 
23 that the governors of ‘all: the States 
and the mayors of the leading cities of 
the country had accepted his invitation 
to be officially represented at the third 
national conference on street and high- 
way safety to be held im Washington, 
D. C., May 27 to 29, inclusive, declared 
that the “steadily increasing congestion 
of traffic has outrun all measures of 
safety.”” 

The President’s remarks were made to 
a group of representatives of national 
associations concerned with the. street 
and highway traffic problem who called 
at the White House to discuss with him 
the part the associations can: take in the 
work of the conference called by him. 
The group was presented to President 
Hoover by the Secretary. of Commerce, 
Robert. P. Lamont, as chairman of 
the forthcoming conference. President 
Hoover’s announcement and his remarks 
were embodied in a statement issued by 
the White House, the full text of which 
follows: 

The heads of a number of national as- 
sociations concerned with the street and 
highway traffice problems discussed with 
the President today the part which these 
organizations can take im the work of 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety to be held in Washing- 
tion, May 27, 28 and 29. President 
Hoover said: 

“We are confronted with a great and 
increasingly serious problem in our street 
and highway traffic. The accident rate 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.) 


Advertisers Urged 


To Give Addresses 


Move Started by Post Office to 
Aid Mail Deliveries 


A campaign to encourage advertisers 
to give their complete address in adver- 
tisememts appearing in mewspapers has 
been sponsored by the Post Office De- 
partment, neerecing to a memorandum 
just made public by the Acting First 


‘Assistant Postmaster General, Lorel.M. 


Morgan, which followsim full text: 

It is estimated that approximately 50 
per cent of the advertisements appear- 
ing in .mewspapers and magazines do not 
show a street address and number. Re- 
sponses, therefore, omit that necessary 
information, seriously interfering with 
the prompt delivery of such mail an 
not infrequently resulting in nondelivery. 

One large office reports that not less 
than 75,000 ‘pieces of mail, exclusive of 
that addressed to the larger and well- 
known firms, are received at that office 
daily ‘without street address, and this in 
a city where a building may often house 
nore People than reside im a good-sized 

wn, 

It would be a waste of time to handle 
such incompletely addressed mail through 
the ordinary channels of distribution so 
it is turned over to expert distributors. 
After they have handled it there are fre- 
quently from 8,000 to 10,000 pieces 
which require directory service. Of that 
amount there are often as many as 5,000 
pieces that are undeliverable. 

‘In an effort to reducé_ the amount of | 
mail received without street and number, 


the postimasier sought and was assured | 


. 


Counterfeiters, Says Mr. 


Assistant Secretary of Treas- 
ury Advises Public Not 
To Relax Caution 


Although the new small-sized currency 
has been in circulation less than a year, 
its use already has virtually eliminated 
one phase of the counterfeiting prob- 
lemm—tthe raising of denominations of 
currency—according to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Walter E. 
Hope. In an oral statement Apr. 28, 
Mr. Hope detlared that note raising has 
become almost a lost art since the new 
currency was released. 

Public confidence in the new currency 
is so complete said Mr. Hope, that it is 
breeding carelessness on the part of the 
average handler of money. People should 
scrutinize the money they receive with 
greater care than they have been accus- 
tamed to do, he said, and will thereby 


Jaid the Treasury's Secret Service in its 


constant effort to ferret out the pro- 
ducers and distributors of fraudulent 
currency. 
Decline in Counterfeiting 

Assistant Secretary Hope is of the 
opinion that there has been a decline in 
counterfeiting, generally speaking, in the 
last year. Counterfeit bills continue to 
appear however, he said, at irregular in- 
tervals, and the public should not relax 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.1] 


Radio Station Asked 


For Michigan Police 
Termed Impractical 


Short-wave Emgineer Says 
Channel Asked for Would 
Also Violate Agreement 
With Canada 


Granting of an exclusive short-wave 
channel to the State of Michigan for use 
in maintaining a state-wide crime detec- 
tion and criminal apprehension service, 
operated from Lansing, would be in con- 
flict. with.the.Norttt American 
respecting distribution of continental 
wave lengths, Lt. E. K. Jett, retired, 
short-wave engineer of the Federal Radio 
Commission, testified before the Com- 
mission Apr. 23, 

Called as a Commission witness in con- 
nection with the application of Michigan 
for authority to create such a service, 
Lt. Jett declared it would be imprac- 
ticable, from the engineering point of 
view, to grant the application, aside from 
the fact that it conflicted with the North 
American agreement and with the policy 
established by the Commission. He as- 


| 


| 


serted that in his opinion better results | 


could be obtained by using a series of 
small transmitting stations, possibly 
synchronized by wire, for the state-wide 
service, rather than a 5,000-watt station 
at Lansing on an exclusive channel. 
All Frequencies Designated 
Under examination by Paul D. P. 
Spearman, assistant general counsel of 


| 


Hope 


Industrial Output 


Continues Decline 
vy 
Reserve Board Finds Pay 
Rolls Unchanged 


v 


NDUSTRIAL production for 
March continued the decline of 
the first two months but reports 
showed little change in factory 
pay rolls and employment; accord- 
ing to the regular review of busi- 
ness and financial conditions made 
public Apr. 23 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. (The full text of the 
review is printed on page 3.) 

One factor that aided in the 
maintenance of pay rolls was an 
imcrease in building construction, 
the records showing that about the 
usual seasonal increase had oc- 
curred. The average daily output 
of steel, copper and coal declined, 
the Board said, but there was an 
increase in the average output of 
automobiles and lumber. 

The output of basic industries in 
the first quarter of 1930 was 
smaller than in the first quarter of 
any year since 1925. 


Increase in Volume 
Of Seasonal labor 


Disclosed in Tour 


Employment Director Says) 
Improvement Is General 
Throughout States of 
North Central Area 


The year 1930, despite large amounts 
of unemployment, will yet be a large 
business year, in the opinion of the di- 
rector of the Employment Service, 
Francis J. Jones, as stated orally Apr. 

at the Department of Labor. Mr. 

; just. returned to Washington 

from a‘trip through a number™ of “the 

north-cerityal States, in which, he said, 

the employment situation is showing no- 
ticeable improvement. 

Reports coming to the service from the 
country at large also indicate a gain in 
employment made possible by the open- 
ing up of seasonal occupations, Mr. 
Jones asserted. Road and other con- 
struction work, he explained, is begin- 
ning to make inroads on the numbers of 
unemployed, as activity is being resumed 
after a winter of curtailment. 

There is a satisfactory demand. for 
farm labor, although the farming season 
is not yet well under way, Mr. Jones de- 
clared. The strawberry sections of Ar- 
kansas and Missouri already are demand- 
ing pickers, however, and the Employ- 
ment Service has sent out posters stating 
that it will recruit and distribute the 
necessary labor to pick the 1930 crop, 
The Service charges no fee for informa- 


the Commission, Lt. Jett declared there | tion or direction to jobs. 


are 29 frequencies -im the continental 


Hands will be needed soon in the Wheat 


band available for mobile service under | Belt, according to Mr. Jones. Wheat har- 


the North American agreement. These, 
he said, have already been designated 
for specific uses, and by the terms of 
the agreement, are shared with Canada. 
Use of a high-powered ‘station in Mich- 
igan ‘on any of them, he declared, would 
be capable of interfering with a Cana- 
dian station operating on the same fre- 
quency. 

Of these 29 frequencies, he testified, 
8 are. set aside for crime services, 6 
for governmental use by executive or- 
der,.6 for maritime ship-to-shore serv- 
ice; 5 for geophysical explorations for 
oil and minerals, and 4 for aviation. 

The Commission’s policy on police 
services, he explained, is to limit power 
of transmitters to 500 watts, and to 
duplicate assignments on the eight avail- 
able’ channels, so that municipalities 
throughout the country may be accom- 
modated. In Michigan’s case, therefore, 
he said, a series of 500-watt transmit- 


CContinued on Page 3, Column 3.) 
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vesting begins in June in Texas, moves 
northward as. the season advances, and 
continues in the extreme northern States 
into September. The Wheat Belt west of 
the Mississippi River requires about 
100,000 or more men from the outside to 
harvest its small-grain crops. The Em- 
loyment Service will also help harvest 
ands to obtain work, although they must 
pay their own transportation’ expenses, 
Mr. Jones said. 
Milwaukee Situation Better 
The director stated that uremployment 
in Milwaukee has been quite severe, but 
that it is melting away and at the time 
he visited the city on his recent trip the 
situation was much better than it had 
been two weeks before. Employment 
conditions are immeasurably better in 
Chicago and Illinois, he found. They are 
also showing improvement through Indi- 
ana and Ohio. Im the latter State there 
are good prospects of employment’s 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 


Federal Suit Charges Monopoly 
In Outdoor Advertising in West 


Foster & Kleiser Company; Log Angeles, Is Alleged to Have 
Violated Sherman Act; Ihterference With Busi- 


ness of Competitors Is Claimed 
a 


Le2s ANGELES, Calif., Apr. 23.—The 
ys Attorney General of the United 
States, William D. Mitchell, filed suit 
Apr. 22 in the United States district 
court at Los Angeles charging Foster 
& Kleiser Company, its individual of- 
ficers, and Restop Realty Company, a 
subsidiary organization, with having 
established a monopoly in the outdoor 
advertising business in Caliiornia, 

ashington, Oregom and Arizona in 
violation of the Sieerman anti-trust 
law. 

It is alleged that the Foster & Klei- 
ser Company owns or controls 80 per 
cent of the outdoor advertising struc- 
tures in the Pacific coast area and 
transacts 90 per cent of the outdoor 
advertising within the States it in- 
cludes. 

The Government charges that this 
monopoly has been brought about by 
deliberate interference with the busi- 
mess being conducted by competitors, 
compelling such competitors to sell to 
Foster & Kleiser Company on its own 
terms. i , 
seen pete Listes meee ae # il- 

practices ¢ to have 
been employed . the defendants to 


‘ 


isin Stem, nen 


effect the alleged monopoly. These 
practices are alleged to have included 
a continuous solicitation of detailed in- 
formation regarding sites leased by 
competitors, physically destroying and 
impairing the. visibility of structures 
belong to competitors, employing 
agents for the purpose of obtaining 
cooperation from city and county offi- 
cials regarding competitors’ sites and 
making false and unfair statememts re- 
garding competitors. 

The petition further charges that 
Foster & Kleiser Company has recently 
sought further to extend its monopoly 
by acquiring control of two competing 
companies, the Lafon System, Inc., of 
Los Angeles, and the Coast Advertising 
Company of land. 

The Government asks that the de- 
fendants be required to cease all coer- 
cive trade practices and to make no 
further acquisitions of competing com- 
panies. The petition also seeks am or- 
der of the court requiring Foster & 
Kleiser Company and its subsidiaries 
to divest themselves entirely of all ee 


‘ 


ee 


F the freture generation of 


government comes to its . é7- 
ignorance, 

of the Republic will be certertn 

remedileas.”’ : 

—James A. Gat field, 


President of the United ee 
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Detroit Banker — 
| Explains Rise of 


| New Institurtions 


Needs of Business Brou 


Chain Banking 


Betterment Foreseen 


Banking Credit 


Improvement of banking structure and, 
practice through natural 
processes, rather than xevolutionary 
and Curxgency Committee of the House 
Apr. 23, by Robert 0. Lord, president « 
;of Detroit, Mich, who appear 
witness at the hearing on branch, chain 
and group banking. (Excerpts from Mr. 
Lord’s statement will be found on 
page 14.) ‘ 

Successful banking, Mr. Lord declared, 
depends upon able management and u) 
outside economic conditions as well. 





10 years in the smaller cities and rural 
sections, and the relative absence of 
such failures in the larger citieés, indi. 
cates, im his opinion, that the city in- 
stitutions have had a more able m 
ment than those in smaller towns. 
“Through branch or growp banking,” 
he continued, “management for 
|smaller communities can undoubtedly be! 
improved in the vast majority of cases— 
and through a larger institution properly 
capitalized with large finfmcial resources 
and diversification of assets and care- 
fully supervised both by the organization 


|much greater protection camebe given to. 
|the depositors and shareholders.” : 
Economies of Operation 


Governor Young that the mew forms of 


cause Of business pecessit: 

there has -been little encow: 

them in the way of legislation, . 
festly, he declared, more than one-half 
of the resources of the banks of the 
country would not be held in branch, 
chain and group systems, if there had 
not beem some good reason for their 
growth. 

Economies of operation would result,’ 
in Mr. Lord’s opinion, from “the conver- 
sion of some of the presemt group sys- 
tems into branch systems, but such con-- 
version should not, he asserted, be forced 
by legislation. 

“There is a very definite advantage,” 
he added, “arising from the retention, by’ 
a local bank, of its own name and iden- 
tity, which in most cases, has a long and 
honored significance in the eyes of the 
local public. Even though branch bank- 
ing were permitted state-wide in Mich- 
igan, at the present time 
that some of our unit banks would 
kept as units, retaining their own cor--, 
porate identity.” 

There is no probability of undue con- 
centration of capital nor the building 
up of a rmonopoly in banking and credit, - 
in Mr. Lord’s opinion. So long as the 
banking business can be made to earn 
with safety a satisfactory return, com- 
petition ‘will exist, and new banks will: 
continue to be organized im the future 
as in the past. Reference was made to 
the recommendation of the Comptroller’ 
of the Currency that legislation be en- 
acted bringing the operation of bank 
holding companies under some degree of 


was made by the witness that the 


powers of the Comptroller to include 


vided, he declared 
shareholders. 
Trend Toward Larger Units 





This emables growing industries 
communiétis to be better served. 


About Group, Branch and 


“The quickened tempo of today’s busi- 
ness has emphasized the imterdepe a 


of communities within the same 
industrial area, / and has 
need for a more comprehensive and more 


[Continued on Page 14, Column\ 1) 


Eight Bills Favored 


Federal Penal System 


The Senate Judiciary Committee: 
Apr. 23 ordered favorable reports tot 


Federal prison conditions which 
been said by the Attorney General, | 
liam D, Mitchell, to make it virtual 
possible to further stimulate the enfo 
ment of prohibition and similar laws, 

The measures have pas Ho 
One of the bills (H. R. G807) is fr 
the series of five recommended by | 
Attorney General to meet the Y 
of handline increased numbers o 
eral Diinenert It authorizes the 
lishment of a reformatory west of 
sissippi znd a penitentiary im thet 
easterm section of the country. 

A second measure (H. BR. 2975) p 
vides for the development of the 7 
tion system with more adequate cont 
and supervision by the Department 
Justice. More than one probation offi 
may be appointed where 

oo eEneneneenmmeeend 


- (Comtinued 


a 





Witness Sees No Probability of f 
‘Undue Concent ration of 
Capital or Monopolization of — 


evolutionary — 


itself and by the Government authorities, sid 


Mr. Lord stated that he agreed with 


indicated the 


‘Mr. Lord Tells Committee 


measures, was urged upon the Banking 


ot hs 
the Guardian Detroit Uniom Group, Inc, 
as 8s 


Reta 


banking organization have developed be — 


Federal supervision, and the statement 


The pressure throughout the whole Sa 
business structure, Mr. Lord said, is in 
the direction of larger and larger units, 


Senate on eight bills designed to relieve ; 


record of bank failures during the last © : 


it is Hialy 3 


Guardian Detroit Union Group would 
welcome the expansion of the visitorial | 


of the corporations in which they are 4 
interested. The group has already pre 
for double liability of 


kes 


rs 


<I 





uence Supreme Court 


Bee ee iS bE” 


as 


On Prohibition Question Are Charged 


Senator Robinson 


__ Alleges ‘Lobbying’ 


Ht xs Sent by Association 
- Against Prohibition Given 
‘ Subcommittee 


Be [Continued from Page 1.] ; 
to those who are assessed with heavy 


“As 1 look upon this Poe ts I ye 
that hibition has indirectly cost m 
de aks bly several hundred thou- 
sand dollars,” 5 


“Did you follow the suggestion that 
you eee seep toy payers? 
asked mator Walsh. 
at eet yet, but I think its a. good 
restion,” replied Mr. Curran. 
e letter to Justice Stone, dated Apr. 
9, 1929, said: ~ : 
' \*Younx letter of Apr. 5, acknowledging 
my letter of Apr. 2, is greatly appre- 


elated, and of course I had no thought 


of the estions raised, but am especially 

Analg +4 learn that you regard them as 
interesting. 

“It is indeed unfortunate that so many 
men.in public life, especially those who 
have served for years and years in Con- 
gress, im executive positions, and on the 
bench, become for all practical purposes 
out of touch with the busy, workaday 
world.”” 

The letter continued to state that there 
are “many very serious and far-reaching 


constitutional questions relating to the| 


Eighteenth Amendment and enforcement 
measures that had never been submitted 
to the Supreme Court.” 


Comrnunication Sent 


To Justice Stone 


nder date of Apr. 9, 1920, a letter 

tt W. Phillips Jr. to Justice Stone 
id: 

in order to give you perhaps a new 
slant as to how some men are thinking 
and talking—a few days ago im the 
course of a conversation with an excep- 
tionally keen young attorney, I ventured 
to remark that there were many very 
serious and far-reaching constitutional 
questions relating to the Bighteenth 
Amendment and enforcement measures 
that have never been submitted to the 
Supreme Court. His comment took the 
form of a question: ‘Do you have any 
idea that the Supreme Court as now con- 
stituted would have the moral courage 
to go into this question thoroughly? 


“You will better understand,” Mr. Phil- | 


lips continued in the letter, “how seri- 
ously I think the situation when I tell 
you that I never have and never expect 
to profit by so much as one penny from 
the liquor traffic, but have by the ex- 
penditure of considerable time and money 
sent out several hundred thousand com 
munications to men and women in all 
parts of the country. And it is, there- 
fore, very gratifying to me to see the 
revolt against this sumptuary law spread- 
ing so that now liberally minded people 
in all walks of life, ministers, judges and 
industrial leaders included, are showing 
more and more the courage of their con- 
victions. Of the thousands, more or less, 
unsolicited letters which I have received, 
more than two are commendatory to each 
one that is critical.” 

The letter to Justice Stone from Mr. 
Phillips, dated Apr. 2, 1929, said: 

“We can not in justice to ourselves 
or to those Who are to come after us 
premit millions of our citizens, many of 
them immature, to be felons by a mere 
act or a series of acts of legislation, 
especially when moral turpitude is not 
involved. If the primary or one of the 
principal purposes of our constitution is 
to protect the individual from injustice 
and abuse that might be administered 
by other individuals, by his own Govern- 
ment or by some foreign power, then it 
would seem to the lay mind that legisla- 
tion, such as is now being perpetrated 
generally, is unconstitutional, or some 
technical oversight was made in draft- 
sing that great charter of human liberty. 
If traditional, constitutional and inalien- 
able rights (if there is such a thing) 
can be taken away (not surrendered) by 
the usual method of adopting constitu- 
tional amendments, then we must revise 
our high opinion of the wisdom of the 
founding fathers.” 


Gravity of Offense 
Discussed in Letter 


The letter to Justice Sanford, Mar. 30, 
1929, from Mr. Phillips, pointed out rea- 
sons for the writer’s interest in the 
“fundamental questions of government 
law and order.” 

It gave as the first reason: 

“The interest I have in the develop- 
ment, welfare and happiness of my chil- 
dren. And trying to look at conditions 
from their future viewpoint, I would 
feel that I should be censured not only 
if I favored, but also if I did not frankly 
oppose any fool law that for some 
trifling offense would make felons of 
them. and their children as well as the 
sons and daughters of all other men who 
happen to be born in this liberty-lost 
country. I take it that Article VIII of 
the Constitution of the United States 
contemplates some relationship between 
the gravity and nature of the offense 
and its punishment, and if so then the 
Jones law surely provides ‘excessive 
fines, cruel punishments,’ etc.” 

The letter continued: 

“I have little doubt that if the judiciary 
lies down on its job and follows the mob 
along the line of least resistance, our 
form of government is doomed. It seems 
strange to me that no lawyer or court, 

although it is the special business of men 
of the legal profession to raise the dan- 
ger signal, has had, so far as-I know, 
, the audacity to call attention to the fact 
‘that unless the courts erect- some barrier 
beyond which confiscation can not go, 
the Sixteenth Amendment places in Con- 
gress the power, through tax legisla- 
tion, to change our republic into a social- 
istic state to all intents and purposes. 
“While I have no particular court decision 
in mind, I fear the courts are more and 
more failing in the performance of one 


of their chief functions, which is to pre-| ¢ 


tect individuals from governmental en- 
croachments.”  \ 


Sending of Letters 
Termed Reprehensible 


Mr. Curran asserted that any letter 
served a good purpose that was sent out 
to sliow that the Federal personal in- 
come tax would “disappear overnight” 
because of resulting revenue that would 
come to the Government. 

“You approve the letters written by 
Mr. Phillips to members of the Supreme 
Court?” demanded Senator Robinson 


Rep.). of Indiana. Mr. Curran replied 
ed tively. . 

es fe RA pe amazing thing I ever 
: . 


declared. Senator . Robinson, 


directly with the Su-| Court? 


that you would express an opinion on any ¥ 


+ 

\ 
preme Court. I have never heard of any 
such thing, and I have been practising 
law for a good many years.” , 

Mr. Curran testified in answer to ques- 
tions by Senator Walsh that the associa- 
tion in soliciting contributions pays par- 
ticular attention to “big taxpayers.” 

Questioned concerning’ mention in a 
memorandum suggesting “acquiring con- 
trol .of country newspapers,” Mr. Curran 
said that no such steps had been taken 
by the association, and never would be. 
ne a foolish thing to do,” he 
said. . 

He testified that the magazine, “Life,” 
after having begun a campaign of ad- 
| vertising in newspapers looking toward 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend-| 
ment and having spent about $7,000, 
had come to the Assoeiation Against the 
Prohibition Amendment to ask if it 
would underwrite continued expense in 
this’ connection in western newspapers. 
Income of the magazine through this 
medium had been about $10,000 but in 
order to be assured of the expense being 
cared for in continuing the campaign, 
it had come to thesAssociation, Mr. Cur- 
ran explained. 


The matter was reported at a meeting 
but was deferred and no action has since 
been taken, he said. | 


| “They began the campaign without 
underwriting by you, did they?” ques- 
tioned Senator Walsh. Mr. Curran said 
he had not known of the campaign until 
he had seen the first advertisement in 
the newspapers. It began in eastern 
newspapers and was to be extended to 
the West, he stated. | 

Responding to questions by Senator 
Robinson as to membership of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. Curran said that thousands 
of new members were eoming in every 
week and that 140,000 new memWers had | 
been added to the rolls within the last 
three months. | 

Senator Robinson read into the record | 
a letter from P. S. du Pont to Nicholas 
Murray Butler, under date of Jan. 6, | 
1930. 

Mr. Justice Stone, in résponse to an 
inquiry made just aftér adjournment of 
court for the day, stated orally that he} 
did not at the moment recall the receipt | 
or nature of the letters Which were stated 
at_ the committee hearing to have been } 





President of Agency 


Mr. Curran Says He Approved 
Communications Sent to’ 
Federal Jurists 


“We have no policies as to the Su- 
preme Court,” replied Mr. Curran. 


AILY: 


Testimony Given 
In Supporting Dry 
Law Is Disputed 


Describes Policies! p;..¢ du Pont Denies That 


Prohibition Actually Ex- 
ists;, Claim -of : Increased 
Savings Disputed 


Testimony of witnesses favoring prohi- \ 


bition before the House Committee on 


Suggestion in correspondence in regard | Judiciary during hearings on bills to re- 


to paid sdlicitors to work for the organi- 
zation was not‘carried out Mr..Curran 
testified. In reading a letter in this con- 


peal or modify the Eighteenth Amend- 
nent has failedto establish either that 
prohibition has benefited the country or 


nection, which made the suggestion that] that the laws should remain ‘in the Con- 


six young lawyers be employed etd 


so- | stitution, it was stated by witnesses in 


it subscriptions “and stated that the} rebuttal before the Committee Apr. 23. 


ij 
plan had been suggested by Charles H. 


Pierre du Pont, president of the du 


nnes, of Boston, Senator Robinson read | Pont Company of Wilmington, Del., who 


a clause referring to an individual as 


had previously testified, reyiewed how 


“unscrupulous.” To this Mr. Curran took] the liquor laws were brought about. 


exception, stating that it had nothing to 
do with the committee’s investigation 
into lobbying. 


Reference Made 
To Paid Solicitors 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsit, 
said that he did not believe the reference 
should be left in the record. 

Senator Robinson interrupted to state 
that the reference had been made by a 
director of the association and that the 
young man referred to was “working for 
the association.” 

“It is eminenthy discourteous to a mem- 
ber of the committee to be interrupted 
when making a statement proper to the 
record,” responded Senator Bléine, ex- 
plaining that he had not been given op- 
portunity to finish his remarks. “I don’t 
care how far the committee goes into 
the character of persons questioned for 
lobbying but when it relates to a man not 
before the committee and has no refer- 
ence tothe committee’s inquiry, I don’t 
want to take the responsibility for it go- 
ing into the record.” 

“I have no objection to its being taken 
out of the record,” said Mr. Robinson, 
adding that if all statements containing 
such, reference were stricken from . the 
records of the committee, the record 
would be “only about half as large.” 





mailed to him more than a-year ago. 

“Has your association proposed a plan | 
for control of the liquor traffic when you | 
shall have secured repeal of the Eigh-| 
teenth amendment?” asked Senator 
Walsh. 


| Association Has 
\No Substitute Plan 


“No, we have no substitute plan for 
|liquer control and we | 
have for the reason that the association | 
| was formed for another~purpose, that of | 
|repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment,” 
said Mr. Curran. He explained that the 
association believes that matter should 
be left in the hands of the individual 
| States and that “it is none of our busi- 
| ness.” 
| “The people of Montana, for instance, | 
are much better able to install a'system | 
of liquor control in Montana themselves | 
than by getting advice or, domination by | 
the people of my State of New York,’”| 
the witness continued. 

“Your ‘plan is not to substitute any 
national system?” Mr. Walsh inquired. | 
“No, Senator, we do not plan a substi- 
tute. We don’t think it is a national | 
affair.” 

“Have you prepared any State sys-| 
téms?” Mr. Curran stated that the as-| 
sociation had not, that there was too 
wide a divergence of opinions as to the 
best methods of control. 

“You would get into trouble at once if 
you proposed a plan?” questioned the 
Senator. “Yes, at once. That is the 
reason the Eighteenth Amendment is in 
hot water,” he replied. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.),; of Wisconsin, 
read a recent resolution adopted by the 
association, stating that the association 
desires to restore to the people of the 
various States their right to enact their 
own laws on prohibition. He asked if 
that set forth the fundamental purpose 
of the association. Mr. Curran said that 
it did. 

Senator Walsh asked if one State had 
prohibition and its neighbor did not, 
j would liquor running between the States 
assume the same nature as that now 
existing at the Canadian border? 

Senator Robinson asked as to the con- 
nection of Francis R. Bellamy, editor of | 
The Outlook and Independent, with the 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment as indicated in correspond- 
ence of the association. Mr. Curran said 
that Mr. Bellamy had wanted financial 
aid and had come to him. He gave Mr. 
Bellamy a note to John J. Raskob, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and a director of the association, 
adding that he was “almost sure that 
Mr. Raskob did nothing about it.” 


Plans of Liquor Control 
Read Into Record 


Three plans from the minutes of the 
association in regard to methods of 
liquor control were read into the record 
by Senator Walsh. Mr. Curran testified 
in this connection that “none of the plans | 
had beén adopted. 

A letter relating to the Supreme 
Court, addressed by W. H. Stayton, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the association, to A. R. W. Wang, of 
New York, under date of July 28, 1929, 
was read by Senator Robinson. 

The letter said: “You were good enough 
to ask as to the correctness of the press 
reports to the effect that I had said some- 
thing indicating that I personally would 
favor the appointment of judges ‘who 
could be relied on to reverse the previous 
standpoint of the Supreme Court.’ ” 

Mr. Stayton said in the letter: “I never 

said anything and never thought any- 
thing along any such lines.” 
_ He continued: “There are two points 
involved, namely, what did I say on the| 
subject of the Supreme Court and what| 
is the attitude of the association as to 
judges? 

“First, my statement concerning the 
Supreme Court. I said in effect ethat 
there were many people who did not| 

= possible that 36 States would 
Onsen, to repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and that:such people had a sort of 
defeatist complex. I said that so far as 
I was concerned I believed that the na- 
tional prohibition laws are so bad that 36 
States will in a reasonable time repeal 
the Eighteenth Amendment but I added 
that those who did not agree with my 
judgment in that particular matter 
should have in mind that the Supreme 
Court had left open the door so that 
additional cases might be brought to re- 
test 
Amendment, and I expressed the h 
that in time these new tests would be 


} 
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are not going to]: 


_ Senator Blaine pointed out that “this 
isn’t a question of wet or dry but 
whether the name of a man dragged in 
Shall be denounced as_ unscrupulous. 
That’s unfair to a citizen.” 

_ Suggestion that the reference in ques- 
tion should go out of the record was 
made also by Senator Walsh. 

_ Replying to questions of Senator Rob- 
inson as to whether or not the du Pont 
Company “dominates the entire field of 
industrial alcohol” as to manufacture, 


Measure Rushed Through Congress 

“During the first six months’ participa- 
tion of the United States in the greatest 
war of history,” he said, “this important 
measure was rushed through Congréss in 
defiance of the recorded wishes of the 
people of the several States. The coun- 
try was absorbed in preparations for war 
and there,was little time or inclination 
for discussion of problems that did not 
affect the interests of the day, 

“Never did a proposed law so thor- 
oughly violate the expressed wishes of 
the people of the United States. 

“Another factor has developed during 
these 10 years. A new generation, that 
was to be reared innocent of the smell of 
whiskey, has been openly accused, and 
not without warrant, of making generous 
use of prohibited liquors. This genera- 
tion has reached majority since 1919 and 
¢omprises one-third of our voting popu- 
lation.” 

Those who testified included Pierre S. 
du Pont, president of the du Pont Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Del.; Representa- 
tive Tinkham (Rep.), of Boston, Mass., 
Miss Elizabeth Harris of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., branch of the Women’s Or- 
ganization for National Prohibition Re- 
form; Maj. Gen. Clarence R. Edwards, 
retired, of Westwood, Mass., and Dr. 
F. W. Buck, of Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary of the Federal Dispensary Tax 
Reduction Association. 

Embarrassing to Congress 


Mr. du Point stated that the prohibi- 
tion legislation has been embarrassing 
to Congress, and citedethat “on five oc- 
casions, at least, Congress has felt 
obliged to disregard the Constitution, 
twice after definite interpretation by the 
Supreme Court.” The five occasions, he 
stated, have been: 

“1. By permitting, through treaty, the 


Mr. Curran said that he did not -know. | tfansportation of intoxicating liquor on 


Fund for Foreign Air Mail 
Explained to Committee 


Why the Post Office Department 
wants $1,500,000 additional for foreign 





air-mail extension for the next fiscal 
year (1931) was explained ‘to the House 
Committee on Appropriations. at an 


ocean liners within the 12-mile limit. 
“2. By permitting, through treaty, the 

transportation of intoxicating liquor 

across the territory of the United States, 


jin bond, to Canada. 


“3. By permitting sale of intoxicating 
liquors in.the Philippines and formerly 
in the Canal Zone. 

“4, By permitting the manufacture of 
wine for home use from fruits grown 
by the owner. 

“5. By permitting transportation of in- 


executive session Apr. 23, by the Post~| toxicating liquor to foreign embassies. at 


master General, W: 
Budget Bureau, 
warded to 


jalter F, Brown. 
in a_ statement for- 
Congress 


crease from $5,100,000 to 
under contracts which woul 


year, 1932, in excess of $7,000,000._ 

_ The Administration plan, as explained 
in the Budget Bureau’s letter, is to pro- 
vide two trips a week on routes from 
Cristobal to Santiago, Santiago to 
Buenos Aires, thence to Montevideo, 
three round trips a week from Browns- 
ville to San Lorenzo; daily schedule from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis to Winnipeg, 


The | Washington. 


“The enforcement division of tle ex- 


by President| ecutive department is equally embar- 
Hoover, on Feb. 8, recommended this in- rassed,” he said. 


“In ‘vain endeavor to 


$6,600,000, | carry out its allotted duties the follow- 


ler ¢ d not create | ing violations have been recorded against 
obligations for the subsequent fiscal this division: : 


Keeping a place of illicit 
sale, enticing persons to break the law, 
permitting employes to purchase liquor 
without proper permit and in full viola- 
tion of the law; and entering houses 
without warrant, killing and maiming in- 
nocent citizens.” 


People Opposed, Is Claim 
Mr. du Pont said that the people ap- 


and two trips a week\from Buenos Aires| pear to have no intention of practicing 


‘0 Rio de Janeiro. 


Change Js Favored 


In Reserve Elections ot 


Senate Gets Bill Altering Choos- 
ing, of Directors 


The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency on Apr. 23 reported favorably 


the provisions of the prohibition laws, 
and are only deterred from drinking 
through the difficulty in obtaining drink 
or fear of punishment. 
It is a remarkable fact that many, even 
the most upright and respected’ citi- 
zens, he said, are in open revolt against 
the supposed purpose of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the entire suppression 
of drinking. Many who pretend to uphold 
the law*and exalt its benefits do not 
hestitate to drink when liquor is fur- 
nished them, he declared. 

It. seems to be a general belief, he 


a bill (S. 4096) amending the Federal stated, that men in high Government 


reserve act to chan 
election of class “A” and “B” 
of Federal reserve banks. 

In a letter to the Committee, 
Roy A. Young, of the Feder. 
Board, urged enactment of the bill, 

e bill amends-section 4, paragraph 
28, of the Federal reserve “act, so as to 
read as follows: 

“Any candidate having a majority of 
all votes cast in column of first choice 
shall be declared elected. If no candi- 
date have a majority of all the votes in 
the first column then there shall be 
added together the votes cast by the 
electors for such candidates in the second 
column and the votes cast for the several 
candidates in the first column. The can- 
didate then having a majority of the elec- 
tors voting and the highest number of 
combined votes shall be declared elected. 
If no candidaté have a majority of elec- 
tors voting and the highest number of 
votes when the first and second choices 
shall have been added, then the votes cast 
in the third column for other. choices 
shall be added together in like manner, 
and the candidate then having the high- 
est number of votes shall be declared 
elected. An immediate report of election 
shall be declared.” 


Pennsylvania Primary 


May Result in Inquiry| 


Senate Committee to Consider 
Calling Secretary Davis 
——— 


The Senate Committee on Campaign 
Expenditures will meet Apr. 24 to dis- 


Governor | life, 
al Reserve drinking even among those administer- 





ge the method for| positions, in the legislatures, in Congress 
directors | and elsewhere continue to use intoxicat- 


ing liquor just as do those in private 
It would cause no surprise to’ find 


ing the law and judging the law breakers, 
Mr. du Pont added. 

Proof that prohibition has made the 
workingman more efficient, or that sav- 
ings and building and loan insurance 
policies have increased because of pro- 
hibition, is lacking, said Mr. du Pont, 
because as yet it has not been proven 
that prohibition exists to any extent. 

“If it does,” he continued, “we have no 
reason to assume that all happenings of 
a beneficial nature under them resulted 
from the change.” 

The testimony of Dr. Daniel Poling, 
editor of the Christian Herald, who said 
that drinking has decreased among the 
youth of the Nation4to.a marked degree, 
was denied by Mr. du Pont who said 
that college students have polled them- 
selves on their own initiative and are 
against prohibition. 

Asked by Representative “Sparks 
(Rep.), of Goodland, Kans., if people who 
drink are employed in the du Pont Com- 
pany, Mr. du Pent said that a poll of his 
organization revealed that about 60 per 
cent of his employes use liquor, and, he 
stated that the only rule dealing with the 
liquor question now in force in his or- 
ganization. is that a man must be phy- 
sically capable to do his work. 

“Whether he drinks or not is his own 
business,” Mr.-du Pont said. 

Representative Tinkham (Rep.) of Bos- 
Sey 


Davis will be given an opportunity to 
testify.in closed session. 
“T assume that the statement made to 


cuss the employing of personnel and| me is similar to that made before the 


also to consider 
sion statements regardin 


aring in a closed ses-| Privileges and Elections Committee by 
the Pennsyl-| Senator Grundy at the time when the 
vania primary race by the Secretary of | resolution cneating, 

Labor, James J. Davis, who is a candi-| before it,” said 


this Committee was 
r. Nye, adding that 


date for the senatorial nomination on the | reports that Apr. 25 has been set to hear 


Republican ticket, 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
chairman of the Committee, said orally 
Apr. 23 that the Committee is meeting 
primarily to determine who: its clerk 
shall be. 

Mr. Nye will also outline to the Com- 


Pennsylvania. 


Secretary Davis are unfounded. 

If the Committee decides to hear Mr. 
Davis, Senator Grundy, who is a candi- 
date in the same Pennsylvania primary, 
will also be heard, if he Wishes to testify, 
said the North Dakota Senator. 

, Mr. Nye explained that Secretary 


the validity of the Eighteenth| mittee a statement made to him by Sec-| Davis will be heard in closed session so 
ope; retary Davis concerning the situation in| that the Committee may advise 


its 


These statements were| agents to follow any leads obtained and 


made and that.the Supreme Court would| made to Senator Nye im a private con-| may determine what witnesses should be 


declare the 
void.” 

“Is that your policy as to the 

rt?” asked the Indiana Senator, 


importance that he believes the 


said, If the Committes: agrees, 
bs } es 


Eighteenth Amendment versation and he considers them of such] summoned in c¢ 


should | mony. 
Supreme|be made before the full Committee, he| hearing will 


Mr, policy of 


ith the testi- 
ealled the 
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Mr. O’Connor Asks Help of Builders 
In Development of Merchant-Marine 


Goal of Board Is to Enlist Private Capital, Chairman De- 


/ 


It will then be able to give its attention 
to the less spectacular but more im- 
portant part of its duties, namely, the 
promotional, regula ,and development 
work entrusted:to it by law, and much 
has already been avtcomplished along 
these lines.” 
The problem of getting American ship- 
pets to use American ships, he predicted, 
“will be greatly simplified when all pur 
shipping companies are in a ition to 
offer service at least equal to that offered 
by. our competitors.” The Board will 
make -every effort to assist shipowners 
in reducing costs of operation and exist- 
ing construction differentials, he. said. 
Postmaster General Walter F. Brown, 
after conveying Presidept Hoover's. re- 
gret at being unable to attend, pene, 
the history of American shipping an 
the difficulties attending its later devel- 
opment ‘prior to the enactment of the 
Jones-White Act in 1928, 


“I believe .that under. the merchant 
marine act of 1928 we have thé op- 
portunity to build new vessels of greater 
speed than any. now afloat, that we are 
now able to revive and maintain our ship- 
building industry, and that we will soon 
be carrying substantially all of our own 
commerce in our own ships, he said. 
(An authorized summary of his address 
is printed on page Ti.) 

“It‘is likely that not less than six addi- 
tional routes or extensions of routes al- 
ready inaugurated »will ultimately be 
placed in operation, involving the fur- 
nishing of perhaps. 20 or more new ships, 
totaling 200,000 gross tons and costing 
approximately $100,000,000,” he declared. 

Within a year, he said, it is believed 
that American shipyards will al be 
working at capacity and that replace- 
ments and additions required by our ex- 


panding foreign commerce will bring '- 


stability and prosperity to the ship build- 
ing industry. 
Use of American Ships Urged 

Pointing out that American ships now 
carry only a small part of American mail, 
Mr. Brown declared that “our people 
must realize that our proper place among 
the maritime nations of the world will 
be secured only if, and when, they’them- 
selves are willing to encourage and per- 
sonally to patronize vessels that fly the 
American flag.” 

Representative Arthur M. Free (Rep.), 
of California, expmined the events lead- 
ing up to the —_ of the Jones- White 
Act. The reason for passing that bill, 
he said, was to equalize the difference 
between the cost of construction in this 
country and abroad, and the cost of op- 
eration in foreign countries. 

Declaring that the bill has been the 
object of political attacks which have 
hindered its helpfulness, Mr. Free de- 
clared that “the sooner you, as shipping 
men, get together and go ahead with 
building, the sooner will you prevent 
the jeopardizing of the shipping pro- 
gram. ‘ 

“There have been jealousies among 
yourselves which, have retarded the mer- 
chant marine,” he said, “and unless you 
maintain good: faith, the appropriations 
for ships won’t be made,” he said. 1 

Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, presi- 
dent-general, Daughters of the /Ameri- 
can Revolution, cited George shing- 
ton’s desire fof an adequate merchant 
marine. 

“Women may be pardoned for a normal 
interest in the protection of our sea 
lanes. They find nothing strange in the 
policy of ere to forfeit our foreign 
markets. We belong~to the households 
which will suffer if our merchant marine 
is wrecked,” she declared. 


Program of Board 
Is Explained 


J. L. Ackerman, special expert, Bu- 
reau of Construction, United States Ship- 
ping Board, after describing the pur- 
poses of the Jones-White Act, explained 
the program of the Board as follows: 

“First. To assist responsible owners 

and operators, to build vessels to be oper- 
ated in the foreign trade, and in certain 
instances to assist in the reconstruction 
or reconditioning of existing vessels in 
order better to fit them for operation in 
foreign trade. - 
QQ 
ton, Mass., told the committee that, from 
figures he had obtained from accredited 
sources, total savings deposits increased 
98 per cent from 1910 to 1919, the nine 
years preceding prohibition, and only 84 
per cent from 1920 to 1929, the nine years 
after prohibition. 

“These statistics refute completely the 
reiterated assertion that prohibition has 
increased saving in the United States,” 
Mr. Tinkham said, , 

Miss Elizabeth Harris of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., branch of the Women’s Or- 
ganization for National Prohibition Re- 
form, deniéd the.claim of Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody, chief marshal of the femi- 
nine dry forces, that she represented 12,- 
000,000 women, and of Mrs. John Sippel, 

resident of the National Federation of 
Women's Club, that she represented the 
federation's component clubs. _ 

Miss Harris said that following the 
testimony of these two women, there was 
an immediate and widespread protest 
from women and clubs who denied the 
views attributed to them, and a long list 
of women enrolled in clubs affiliated with 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
specifically denied that any poll had ever 
been taken on prohibition in their clubs, 

Miss-Harris also questioned the testi- 
mony of Mrs. Henry $trawbridge of 
Philadelphia, who testified before the 
committee that she had taken a poll of 
the social» geo ‘of Philadelphia and 
found that the majority favor prohibi; 
tion. Miss Harris said that a poll wa 
taken later of the socially prominent per 
sons in Philadelphia “by a man by the 
name of Pitcairn of Philadelphia” and 
he found that this group is overwhel- 
mingly in favor of repeal or modification. 

War Commander Testifies 

Maj. Gen. Clarence R. Edwards (Ret.), 
of Westwood, Mass., commander of the 
26th Division during the World War, 
was the first witness at’the afternoon 
session. 

Temperance is his objective, Gen. Ed- 
wards said, and the most intemperate 
thing that exists is prohibition, he con- 
tinued. He outlin how, during his 
command of men while in the Army, he 
allowed the men light wines, beer and 
other comforts and the soldiers were not 
lured into the grog, ohone that surrounded 
the garrisons. rohibition legislation, 
he said, caused a reign of intemperance 
in every garrison. s 

The kind of youth who is moral by his 
own determination and not by statute and 
constitutional amendment, the general 
pointed out, is the youth who won the last 
war. 
ar. F. W. Sok. of Washidsten. Dd, 

.». outlined his proposed dispensary 
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{Continued from Page 1.] 


“Second. To assist the owner in ob- 
taining a design, of vessel best suited to 
his needs, and to make available to hi 
and to the builder the facilities for re- 
search and the results of experience of 
the technical staff of. the board and of 
the Navy Department. 

“Third. Tv msure that.the safety of 
the vessels at sea shalt be the gréatest 
possible consistent with the commercial 
and operating requirements of the ves- 
sels for the trade in which placed. 


“Fourth. To insure that, so far as is 
practicable: without impairing the com- 
mercial operating efficiency of the ves- 
sel, the vessels on which plans are made 
will meet the military needs of the Navy 
ift time of emergency. 

“Fifth. To make every endeavor to in- 
sure that loans are made only to those 
oWners or operators that in all prob- 
ability will. be able successfully to main- 
tain over a continued period the serv- 
icé in which vessel§ are to be’ placed. 

“Sixth. To endeavor-to limit the loan 
to such an amount and for such periods 
as to insure that the vessels themselves 
will at all times be adequate security to 
protect the Government. against loss in 
case a defaylt occurs.” 

The possibility of realizing substantial 
savings in ship construction was dis- 
cussed by Homer L. Ferguson, president, 
Newport News Shipbuilding .& Dry 
Dock Company. In some instances, Mr. 
Ferguson said, duplication in the con- 
struction of ships may result in the re- 
duction of scrap from about 14 or 16 
per cent.to 6 or 8 per cent. 

Design is another important cost item, 
he stated. Over a period of time’a uni- 
form design can be determined upon, 
which, if followed, woul result in fur- 
ther savings. There’is no sound reason 
for the great variance.in width, heighth 
and depth of ships constructed and oper- 
ated for similar purposes, according to 
the speaker. 

The construction program under the 
“Jones-White Act” will call for the em- 
ployment jof many additional men dur- 
ing the five years in which the rogram 
is to be carried out, H. G. Smit » presi- 
dent, National Council of American Ship- 
builders, pointed out. 


Standardization Need 
In Shipbuilding 


The conférence them received reports 
of four of the eight committees chosen at 
the second national conference which 
took place in January, 1929. In report- 
ing for committee on the reduction of 
differential between shipbuilding costs 
here and abroad, H. G. Smith, of. the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation’ and 
president of the National Council of 
American Shipbuilders, called attention 
to the need for standardization in ship- 
building. 

Clinton L. Bardo, president of the New 
York Shipbuilding Go., endorsed the 
statement of Mr. Smith, and pointed to 
the progress which he said is already itf 
sight in the general program of recon- 
strueting America’s merchant fleet. Rob- 
ert Haig, vice president of the Sun Ship- 
building Company, also spoke in connec- 
tion with the report. 

Tn’ a report on methods of incréasing 
ee for American ships, Frank C. 

unson, president of the Munson Steam- 
ship Lines,. recommended that thé Ship- 
ping Board conduct a second set of hear- 
ings throughout the United States, such 
as those held during the Summer and 
Fall of 1926. His report also recom- 
mended that in addition to its annual re- 
port to Congress the Boand make quar- 
terly reports to the President concerning 
the ‘progress of American shipping af- 
fairs, and that publicity be given this 
information. 

- B. Walker, president of the Ameri- 
can Steamship: Owners Association, re- 
ported on Governnient aid to American 
ships not benefited by mail contracts 
His report pointed out that the mer 
chant marine acts,of 1920 and 1928 grant 
aid~to the so-called tramp ships to a 
very limited extent, particularly in view 
of the fact that ships of this “character 
are not eligible for mail contracts. The 
report récommended that steps be taken 
to aid tramp steamers in a measure equal 
to that given regular liners, and sug- 
gested that a bill creating a merchant 
reserve fleet would bring this about. Such 
a fleet, he said, would consist of vessels 
divided into certain classes, depending 
on their size and’speed. 

The/report of a committee on marine 
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House Will Call 


Naval Officers on 
London Compact 


Representative Britten Asks 

Reason for Abandonment 

Of Some Principles of 
American Policy 


. 


The Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams, four admirals. who acted 
as advisers at the London conference on 
naval limitation, and possibly other naval 
officers will ‘be called before the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs to explain 
why some principles of Americah naval 
policy were abandoned at that confer- 
ence, the chairman of the Committee, 
Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., stated orally Apr. 23. 

Mr. Britten said he would like te hear 
why the United States delegation agreed 
to build fewer 8-inch cruisers and more 
6-inclv cruisers than had been favored by 
the Navy General Board. The hearing 
plans. will be formulated upon the re- 
turn of the delegation with a view to 
having these representatives ‘of the Navy 
Lepartment present their views some- 
time during May. 

Hearings are in prospect. before two 
Senate Committees, Naval Affairs and 
Foreign Relations. Sénator Hale (Rep.), 
of Maine, chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee, has told the Senate that his Com- 
mittee will inquire into the purely naval 
aspects of the London agreement, hear- 
ing from naval experts. | This, 
is proper for his Committee as the unig 
which handles all naval matters before 
they reach the Senate. j 

‘See Hale also heads the Naval Ap- 
propriations subcommittee and the Navy 
Department measure Is the only one of 
the pes. a which have not yet 
reached the Senate, 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of fdaho, stated 
that his Foreign Relations Committee 
will cal] upon naval experts to tell it 
just what the treaty means to American 
naval forces. For all other information 
the Committee will rely upon its mem- 
bers who Were delegates to the confer- 
ence, Senators Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, and Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Both Senators Borah and Hale are 
still studying the text of the treaty 
which has just been made public and 
withheld comment on its terms. Mr. 
Hale expects, he said, to make a speech 
|on the subject in the Senate. 





‘Graf Zeppelin’ to Begin 
New Flight on May 18 


The “Graf Zeppelin” will leave on the 
next flight to this country May 18, the 
Post Office Department announced Apr. 
193 in a statement which follows in, full 

Ay 2 

The Graf Zeppelin will leave Fried- 
richshafen on her Pan American trip 
on May 18. Supplemental mail from the 
United States to ke carried on the dir 
igible will leave New York on the Ham~ 
Vinee. Ammantonm liner “New York” on 
May 8 and arrive at Hamburg on May 
16. Letters and postcards intended for 
dispatch on the “New York” should be 
at the Philatelic Agency, Washington, 
D. C., not later than Tuesday, May 6, 
and in the New York post office not later 
than Wednesday, May 





lin’s” trip would have been sent 
he “Albert Ballin? sailing from New 
York for Hamburg on May 1. The ~ 
date of dispatch from New York wil 
give philatelists and others interested an- 
other week in which to deposit letters 
and postcards to be carried on t Ger- 
man dirigible’s Pan American air trip. 


insurance was then offered by Vice 
Chairman E. C. Plummer, of the Ship- 
ping Board. The report was offered in 
the form of a resolution, which was 
adopted later by the conference, to the 
effect that,a permanent public commit- 
tee consisting of seven members be cre- 
ated for the purpose of forming a com- 
mon meeting ground between shippers, 
shipbuilders and underwriters towadjus 
difficulties and give shippers a direct 
voice in all matters of mutual oy 

Franklin D. Mooney, president of oe 
A. G. W. L. Lines, then presented prob- 
lems arising in attempts to earns 
-American direct trade. He cited the 
competition faced by his company from 
the foreign-owned Cunard Line in 
New York-Havana trade. 
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Missouri Pacific 
Does Not Oppose 
Control Transfer 


Application of Allegheny 
Corporation Taken Under 
Advisement by Missouri 
Commission 


’ 
State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Apr. 23. 
The public service commission of Mis- 
‘souri has taken under advisement the ap- 
plication of the Allegheny Corporation of 
Cleveland for authority to purchase more 
than 10 per cent of the stock of the 
Missouri: Pacific Railroad Company, fol- 
lowing a ‘hearing upon the application 
Apr. 22. Py 
No opposition to the .purchase de- 
veloped at the hearing. W. L. Ross, of 
Cleveland, president of the Nickel’ Plate 
Railroad, appeared as a withess and told 
the commission that “control of. the Mis- 
souri Pacific by the Van Sweringen 1n- 
terests would be of great, benefit to ‘the 
railroad.” \ 
. John P. Murphy, of Cleveland, secre- 
tary of the Allegheny Corporation, testi- 
fied that the Van Sweringens and asso- 
» ciates had invested nearly $100,000,000 
jn obtaining control of the Missouri 
Pacific. 
Railroad Not Opposed : 
Edward J. White, of: St. Louis, vice 
president and general counsel of the 
Missouri Pacific, said that the Missouri 
Pacific organization was not opposed to 
the, transfer of stock. 
epresentatives of the chambers of 
commerce of St. Louis and Kansas City 
stated that the transfer would be for 
the interest of the ‘public. 
Mr. Murphy: during his testimony 
stated’ that L. W. Baldwin, president of 
. the ‘Missouri ne would be retained 
in that position after the transfer. 
The application for approval of the 
proposed transfer of stocky was filed with 
the Missouri commission Apr. 10 under 
& section of the State law which pro- 
vides that the consent of the commis- 
sion must be obtained before any cor- 
poration may acquire and hold more than 
10 per cent of the stéck of a railroad 
or other public utility operating in Mis- 
souri. . ‘ 
Negotiations in Progress 
The petition does not show the actual 
amount of stock to be acquired by the 
Allegheny Corporation, but states that 
negotiations had been*concluded, or were 
in progress, to purchase in excess of 10 
per cent of the capital stock of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company, a Mis- 
souri corporation. The stock was being 
acquired by individuals, it was stated, 
who would-transfer er assign it to the 
Allegheny Corporation. 
The Missouri Pacific was said to have 


outstanding. 718,000 shares of preferred | 


stock and 828,395 shares of common 
stock, each class of stock havin’ a par 
value o* $100. 

The Allegheny Corporation was shown 
. have been organized under the laws 
of Maryland Jan. 26, 1929, with an 
authorized capital stock of 10,000,000 
shares. This includes 1,500,000 sHares of 
preferred stock with a par value of $100, 
of which 500,000 shares are outstanding, 
and 8,500,000 shares of no par value 
common stock, of which 4,250,000 shares 


are outstanding. 
9. £.C. Called Not Involved 

Application of the Van Sweringen in- 
terests to the public service commission 
of Missouri seeking authority for the 
Alleghany Corporation to acquire stock 
control of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
is in conformity with the law of that 
State which makes such an application 
mandatory when a corporation without 
the State seeks to acquire 10 per cent or 
more: of the stock of a domestic corpora- 
tion, Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
stated orally on Apr. 238. 

Commissioner Eastman said that he 
could not see how the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would be involved in 
the matter, although ‘the .Commigsion 
received a notice from the State commis- 
sion announcing the date of hearing in 

. the case. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House ‘of Representatives 
likewise received such a notice, he said. 

The activities of the Alleghany Cor- 
poration, as well as other “holding com- 
panies” are now under investigation by 
the House Committee, and for’ the. time 
being, at least, are out of the Commis- 
sion’s hands, explained Mr, Eastman. 

In connection with the Commission’s 
policy on rail consolidation, as affected 

y such a situation as the control of the 
Missouri Pacific by the Van Sweringens, 
Commissioner Eastman said that h® “as- 
sumed” that the Commission’s intention 
was to keep the various systems under 

$ separate ownership and operation. 

Since there has never been a case be- 
fore the Commission before where two 
systems of the magnitude of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate groupings, were owned 
and operated by the same interests, Mr. 
Eastman said that he did not know what 

ction might be expected from. the Com- 
e Kission in’the matter. 


Tobacco Situation 
Termed Precarious 


Growers Facing Possibility of 
Overproduction 


Tobacco growers whose intentions to 
lant were indicated as dangerously 
igh in the Department of Agriculture’s 
recent report seem to be going ahead 
with plans, the vice chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, James €. Stone, 
stated orally Apr. 23, Mr. Stone ex- 
plained if the intentions in the regions 
and grades affected are carried out the 
prices are likely*to be as low as were 
indicated in the Department’s report. 

Representatives of the Farm Board 
and the Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were sent to Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky to get in touch with 
the State exterision services and bankers’ 
associations to explain to the planters 
their precarious situation, he said. 

The interstate flue-cured tobacco com- 
mittee, covering the States of Virginia, 
North and South Carolina ahd Georgia, 
is doing fair» work, the vice chairman 
stated. He explained the committee was 
sponsoring large county meetings that 
are being attended by from 6,000 to 
10,900 people. At these meetings such 
questions as the amount of tobacco 

own last year, disappearance of stock, 

arketing conditions, and what is likely 

\gesult from'the different amounts of 

acco. grown, are,explained to the 
farmers, said Mr. Stone ' 
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NDUSTRIAL production declined in 

March, while factory employment 

and pay rolls’ showed little change, 

and wholesale prices continued to de- 
cline. 

There was an increase in construc- 
tion,.as is usual at this season. In- 
terest rates continued<to decline in 
the first three weeks of March, but 
later became somewhat firmer. 

Production.—Production in basic in- 
dustries declined in: March, contrary 
to the usual seasonal trend. Average 
daily output of steel, coal, and copper 
decreased substantially, while output 
of cotton and wool textiles declined at 
about the usual seasonal rate. Pro- 
duction of automobiles and lumber in- 
creased. 

For the first-quarter of ‘the yeaf, 
taken as a whole; output of basic .in- 
dustries was .considerably smaller 
than in the unusually active first 
quarter of 1929 and smaller than in 
any other first quarter since 1925. 

In the steel and automobile indus- 
tries output for the first. three months, 
though smaller than in 1929, was 
about the same as in the correspond- 
ing months in 1928, while in most of 
the other major industries it was 
smaller than in either of the twé pre- 
ceding years. 

Buildinz contracts awarded in- 
creased substantially in March as is 
usual at this season, according to re- 
port of the F. W. Dodge Corp. 

In comparison with a year ago, a 
large increase in contracts for pub- 
lic works and utilities was more than 
offset by a decrease in residential 
building. Average daily “awards in 
the first half of April were somewhat 
larger than in March, but continued 
smaller than a year ago. 

v 
EMPLOYMENT. — Factory employ- 
ment and pay rolls, which ‘usually 
increase during March, changed little 
from February and continued to be 
considerably smaller than in other re- 
cent years. 

The number of workers. employed: 
in the automobile industry increased 
somewhat less than is usual at this 
season ‘and reductions in employment 
and in earnings were reported in the 
iron’ and steel; machinery, and car 
building industries. 

Distribution—Freight carloadings, 
which have been at low levels in' re- 
cent months, did not show the usual 
seasonal increase during March. De- 
partment store sales continued in 
smaller volume than a year ago. 

Wholesale prices.— Wholesale prices, 
which began to decline last Summer, 
continued to move downward in March 


To Baffle knitation 


Public ’ Mavised Not,.to Relax 
Caution in Handling 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

its vigilance. Handlers of money should 
make sure, he said that they know the 
distinctive features of the different de- 
nominations, and the characteristics of 
each in order to know quickly when 
they have received a bill of a spurious 
type. 

“This can be done and ought to be 
done,” he explained, “as a protection for 
the particular individual, and it ought to 
be done in order that the general public 
may be advised of circulatior of bills 
that are not genuine. 

“The psychology of the new currency 
has been that every onehas accepted it 
with assurance that it is difficult to 
counterfeit. It is true that most of the 
new counterfeits have been crude and 
easily detected, but that does not lift the 
obligatign \on each of ‘us to examine the 
money we have that we may know 
whether we are innocently passing on a 
counterfeit bill.” 


Portrait Offers Difficulties 


‘Mr. Hope said the most skillful coun- 
terfeiting wérk—that is, the most ac- 
curate reproduction—that had been done 
in recent months was on one of the old 
or large-sized bills. Counterfeits of the 
small-type bills have been found by the 
Secret Service generally to be poor in 
workmanship and unlikely to deceive, and 
the crude character of these appears tq 
have acted as a deterent to more fre- 
quent’ attempts. The Secret Service, how- 
ever, Still needs the cooperation of the 
money-haridling public to discover and 
apprehend counterfeiters expeditiously. 

With relation to the virtual disappear- 
ance of the practice of note raising, the 
opinion of the Treasury Department was 
that the distinctive designs now used had 
thwarted counterfeiters to a large ex- 
tent... If was pointed out that a greater 
proportion, of the people now readily— 
almost instantly—recognize that the $1 
bill bears the portrait of Washington and 
that the $5 bill, as another example, 
carries the portrait of Lincoln, with a 
photograph of the Lincoln Memorial on 
the reverse side, 


These facts weigh heavily in favor of 
the efforts of the Secret Service to catch 
counterfeiters who operate by raising 
the denomination, according to Mr. Hope, 
who explained that while a clever artist 
might paint in a. new denomination, his 
problem of replacing the portrait was 
= diffi€ilt and his work likely to be 
crude,” ‘ 





Problem Greater in Cities 

Mr. Hope had information to the effect 
that*the larger cities, where the amount 
of money handled ranged high, presented 
the most difficult problem for the Secret 
Service in detecting and apprehending 
counterfeiters. In the rural communities, 
it was explained, the amounts of mone 
passed around are correspondingly cnaak 
and the persons who handle it are in- 
clined to examine it more closely. 

On the other hand, the bank teller or 
the cashier in a store or other business 
establishment in the large city becomes 
so used to counting money that it is 
more or less automatic. As a conse- 
quence, a counterfeit bill that is well 
executed might easily escape notice. / 

To these, then, the Treasury is di- 
recting the advice that the currency be 
more closely scrutinized as an aid to 
defeat the objective of the counterfeiter 
since the earlier the fraudulent paper is 
discovered, the earlier the warning and 
the fewer the bills that will gain the 
channels of cfrculation, according to the 
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In Business and Finance 


Distribution_ in’ Industry, 


Price Movement and Bank Credit Surveyed 
By Federal Reserve Board , 


> 


to the lowest level since. 1916, the de- 
cline reflecting chiefly sharp decreases 
in prices of agriculftral products. 

Prices of imported raw materials, 
spch as sugar, coffee, and silk; fluctu- 
ated ardund the low levels reached in 
February: The price of silver ad- 
vanced slightly-from the low point 
reached early in March. 

In the last week in March and the 
first week in April there were ad-: 
vances in prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts, especially grains. and cotton, 
while the price of-stee] declined. On 
Apr. 15, the price of. copper was 
sharply reduced, and in the same week 
prices of a number of other important 
commodities also declined. 


v 


ANK CREDIT.—At member banks 
in leading cities, total loans and 
investments, increased in the four- 
week period ended Apr. 16, reflecting 
a growth of $184,000,000 in loans on 
securities and of $80,000,000 in invest- 
ments, offset in part by a further de- 
crease of $186,000,000 in “all other” 
loans. 

Member bank indebtedness at: ‘the 
reserve banks and total reserve bank 
credit declined further between the 
weeks ended Mar. 15 and Apr. 12, re- 
flecting primarily additional imports 
of gold from the Orient. 

In the third week of March, money 
rates in the open market reached the 
lowest levels since 1924, but in the 
next three weeks were somewhat 
firmer. 

,Rates on commercial paper declined 
to a range of 3%-4 pér cent on Mar. 
24 and remained steady at that level; 
rates’ on 60-90-day bankers’ accept- 
ances were reduced to, 2% per cent on 
Mar. 20 but later advanced to 3 per 
cent, 

Bond yields, after declining during 
most of March, increased gradually 
in the first half of April. 

During April, the rediscount rates 
of the Federal reserve banks of Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
and Dallas were reduced to 4 per cent, 
the rate prevailing at all of the re- 
serve banks except New York where 
the rate is 3% per cent. 


The foregoing summary of gen- 
eral business and financial con- 
ditions in the United States, 
based upon statistics for the 
months of March and April, is- 
sued Apr. 23 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, will appear in the 
forthcoming issue of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin and in the 
monthly reviews of the Federal 
reserve banks. 


tion sufficiently long to demonstrate that 
the. Treasury’s estimates as to its cost 
were nearly, if not exactly, correct, and 
that a saving‘of approxintately one-third 
in the production expense has been ae- 
complished when compared “with produc- 
tion costs of the largér-sized currency. 
Its wearing powers also appear to be 
proving somewhat better than the larger 
type, although it was explained that it 
is yet too early to ascertain what the 
‘average life of the bills of small size 
will be. 


It is the opinion,- however, that the 
average life will be somewhat longer 
than the larger bills because of the one 
fact that it is unnecessary to fold them 
as many times in placing them in cur- 
rency containers. Experience, however, 
alone can prove or disprove to what ex- 
tent the new currency is better in last- 
ing quality than that which it displaced. 


Bills for Relief of Federal 
Prisons Favored in Report 


[Continued from ‘Page 1.] 

look after paroled persons when re- 
quested by the Attorney General. The 
probation officers will report directly to 
the Department of Justice and are not 
subject to Civil Service requirements. 

Three of the’ other: bills reported are 
also of the series of five. They are for 


the establishment of a hospital for de- 
fective delinquents (H. R. 7410), for the 
setting up of an independent parole 
board in fie of, the boards which now 
sit at-each penitentiary for the consid- 
eration of parole cases (H. R. 7413), and 
for the employment of Federal. prison- 
ers (H.\R,. 7412).. 

The employment measure gives the At- 
torney General the authority to-establish 
industries in Federal correctional insti- 
tutions and permits him to make avail- 
able the services of the inmates to other 
Government departments for the pur- 
pose of constructing roads and carrying 
on other public works. 

The last two of the eight bills remove 
the age limit of persons who may be 
confined in the industrial reformatory 
at Chillicothe, Ohio (H. R. 973) and su- 
pervision’ of medical relief in Federal 
penal and correctional institutions by the 
Public Health Service (H. R. 9236). 





Proposed Michigan 


Radio Engineer Describes Plan 
7 As Impractical 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
iters can be licensed without violating 


this policy, as would a. 5,000-watt sta- 
tion. These services, he explained, are 
licensed for “emergency” communication 
only, and not for free disposal of the 
police departments licensed. 


Lt. Jett stated the interference range 
of a 5,000-watt station at Lansing would 
be 3,000 miles during a Winter night, 
800 miles during a Summer night, 400 
miles during a Winter day and 300 miles 
during a Summer day. . Consequently, 
he declared, the frequency used by such 
a station, could not be duplicated as to 
station assignments anywhere in the 
United States on a year-around, day and 
night basis. Because of the proximity 
of the State of Michigan to Canada, he 
declared “serious interference” unques- 
tionably would be caused, 

Other Difficulties Cited 

On the 2,416-kilocycle channel re- 
quested by Michigan, Lieut. Jett pointed 
out several other police services are now 
licensed and would be seriously curtailed 
the pro 
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Senate Defeats — | 
Plan to Restrict 
Filipmo Entries 


Conditional Amendment 
Admitting Seasonal La-| 
bor From Mexico Adopt- 
ed by Vote of 32 to 30 


Limitation of immigration from the 
Philippine Islands as proposed in an 





bill (S. 51), offered by Senator Short- 
ridge (Rep.), of California, was re- 
jected by the Senate Apr. 23 by a vote 
of 41 to 23. . 


* 

The Shortridge amendment sought to 
limit immigration from the Philippines 
to “students, visitors for business or 
pleasure, merchants, \ government offi- 
cials, their families, attendants, serv- 
ants and employes.” | 

Following action on this: amendment, 
the “Senate adopted by a vote of 32 to 
30 an amendment offered by Senator 
Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyoming, to per- 
mit seasonal labor from Mexico to come 
into this country in ‘case the Harris bill 
restricting Latin American immigration 
is adopted. | 

} 
/ 


Filipino Freedom Debated 

Senator Shortridge, in presenting his 
amendment for a prohibition against 
Philippine immigration, said “I am a 
friend of the Philippine people and would 
give them independence at this very hour 
if I had the power.” 

Declaring that he did not want “an- 
other race problem” in America, Sen- 
ator Shortridge said: “We stopped the 
Chinese from coming to our shores not 
because we hated them, but because we 
loved our own.” 


Senator Bingham (Rep.)_ of Connecti- 
cut, chairman of the Committee on esi 
ritories and Insular Affairs, told the Sen- 
ate that Philippine independence legisla- 
tion is being held up only to, hear testi- 
mony from the Secretary of State and | 
other Cabinet members. | 

Senator Copeland (Dem.) of New York | 





Station Is Opposed} 


raised the question of the constitutional 
right to dispose of the Philippines with- 
out reference to the people of the United 
States. He declared that he doubted such 
authority of Congress. 

“We are dealing with a labor situ- 
ation,” said Senator Shortridge. “We do 
not have to look 6,000 miles aéross the 
Pacific to get this seasonal labor. It is 
overabundant in Mexico.” 

Senator Bingham had read to the, Sen- 
ate a communication from the War De- 
partment inclosing a memorandum from 
the Public Health Service dealing with 
the possibility of introduction of com- 
municable disease from the Philippines, 
which declared that every effort is made 
to present such tntroduction. 

Senator Dill declared that this was no 
assurance since the Filipinos not being 
aliens, are not subject to the same ex- 
amination for the purpose of determin- 
ing their physical condition. 

Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri. 
emphasized the point that the step of 
limiting immigration from the Philip- 
pines was. proposed without giving the 
Filipinos a warning or hearing. 

* Senator Hawes asserted that the Fili- 
pinos are ready*for independence and 
| predieted favorable action in the Senate 
when the matter comes from Committee. 

The Shortridge amendment. was sup- 
ported by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington. 

A motion, by Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia, to recommit the Harris bill was 
rejected by a vote of 40 to 23. This is 
the second time the Senate has refused 
to recommit the bill. 

A second attempt to subject Canada 
and Newfoundland to immigration quo- 
tas, as proposed in an amendment by 
Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, was 
rejected by a vote of 44 to 14. The Sen- 
ate Apr. 22 had rejected an amendment 
of this nature offered by Senator Gould 
(Rep.), of Maine. 

Shortridge Amendment Lost 

Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, 
said that he would support the Short- 
ridge proposal because he believed it 
would serve to bring about the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines. 

. The Shortridge amendment was re- 
jected by a vote of 41 to 23. 

An amendment by Senator Kendrick 
(Dem.), of Wyoming, to. permit entry of 
seasonal labor from Mexico was adopted, 
32 to 30. The Senate then rejected an 
attempt by Senator Hayden (Dem.), of 
New Mexico, to subject Canada and New- 
foundland to immigration quotas, 

Senators Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
and McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, an- 
nounced that they would ask separate 
votes on the Kendrick améndment and 
the Norbeck amendment, relating to sea- 
sonal labor and national origins, when 
the Harris bill comes up for final vote. 

Senator Glass (Dem.),’ of Virginia, 
moved to recommit the bill, contending 
that the clause repealing the national 
origins provisions had been acted on in 
the absence of Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, who led debate for enact- 
ment, of national origins provisions. The 
motion was rejected, 40 to 23. 
LLL 
station was authorized. Moreover, he 
declared, the proposed station, even with 
5,000 watts power, would not have ‘a con- 
sistent service range over the State, and 
emit a steady signal that could be picked 
up by police “cruisers,” equipped with 
receiving sets, and of the type now em- 
ployed in the local radio crime services. 

Five stations of 500 watts each would 
more nearly cover the entire State than 
the single high-powered stations, Lt. 
| Jett continued. These stations could be 
separated by 200 miles or so without un- 
due interference, he said. 

Cross-examined by. Kit Clardy, assist- 
ant attorney general of Michigan, Lt. 
Jett said it would be possible to work 
out a “mechanical arrangement,” whereby 
the power of the proposed Michigan sta- 
tion might be staggered to conform with 
night and day, Winter and Summer vari- 
ations, so that interference might be cir- 
cumvented, 

Essential to Police 

. Lt, Donald Leonard, of the State po- 
lice, testified it would be “in the public 
inttrest” to have adequate facilities for 
police work even at the expense of cur- 
tailing popular programs or commercial 
communications. In times of peace, he 
| declared, the police form the “first line 
of defense against the common enemy— 
the crook—and should be allowed the use 
of weapons to combat crime similar to 
that of the military forces in war times.” 

A high powered , station, centrally 
located at Lansing, which would broad- 
cast information instantaneously and 
simultaneously to all parts of the State is 
essential to speedy apprehension of 
criminals, he stated. A chain of low 
powered stations, as proposed, would 
render inferior service because of loss 
of time in relaying messages, he’ de- 
clared. The case was taken under ad- 
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Proceedings ‘of April 23, 1930 
The Senate 


TS Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, asked 
permission to have printed in the Rec- 
ord a copy of the London naval treaty 
but withdrew his request when ad- 
vised that had .been done the preced- 
ing day. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, said that he was “astounded” to 
find that the Senate had adopted a res- 
olution for an investigation of the 
Shipping Board and its sale of United 
States ships. He said that the resolu- 
tion had been passed in his absence, 
though he had opposed it in Commit- 
tee. He asked unanimous consent to 
reconsider, but objection was made by 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, author of the resolution. (Detailed 
discussion on page 14.) : 

Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, urged restriction on Philippine 
immigration. (Detailed discussion on 
page 3.) é , 


SENATOR BINGHAM (Rep.), of 

Connecticut, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs, spoke in opposition to the Short- 
ridge amendment. 

The Vice President named the fol- 
lowing Senators as conferees on the 
Agriculture Department appropriation 


HE Sertiate convened at noon. Sena- + bill: Senators McNary (Rep.), of 


Oregon; Jones (Rep,), of Washin on; 
Capper :(Rep.), of “Kansas; Seormina 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, and Har- 
ris (Dem.), of Georgia. 

Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
spoke opposing the Shortridge amend- 
a while aenaner Jones supported it. 

e© amendment was defeate 
vote of 41 to 23. . YS 

An amendment by Senator Kendrick 

(Dem.), of Wyoming, to allow seasonal 


Jabor to be brought in from Mexico 


Was accepted by a vote of 32 to 30. 

Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, 
proposed an amendment to place Can- 
ada under a quota. 

Following adoption of the Kendrick 
amendment, the Senate rejected an at- 
tempt to include Canada and New- 
foundland under the immigration 
quotas. 

_ Separate Votes Sought 

Notice was given by Senatots Black 
(Dem.) of Alabama and McKellar 
(Dem.}, of Tennessee that they would 
ask separate votes on the Kendrick 
amendment and the amendment relat- 
ing to national origins. 

A motion by Senator Glass (Dem.) 
of Virginia to recommit the Harris bill 
ety, nary 40 to 23. 

e Senate recessed at 5:22 p. m. 
noon, Apr. 24, eae 


The House of Representatives 


HE HOUSE met at noon. Repre- + Speaker appointed as 


sentative Browne (Rep.), of Wau- 
paca, Wis., asked consent to address 
‘the House for 20 minutes on a future 
date. The Speaker, Representative 
Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
pointed out that Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, has sérved 
notice that he will object to any. fur- 
ther special orders for speeches. 
Representative Ransley (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the Committee 
on Military Affairs, called up a.reso- 
lution (H. R. 10118) providing, for 
loan of War Department .equipment 
to the American Legion convention, 
and moved that the House agree to 
the Senate amendments. His motion 
was adopted. 


EPRESENTATIVE DICKINSON 
(Rep.), of Algona, Iowa, called 

up the agricultural appropriation bill 
(H. R. 7491) and moved that the 
House disagree to all Senate amend- 
ments and ask for a conference with 
representatives of the Senate. The 
House agreed to that motion and the 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
April 23, 1930 


10:30 a. 
(Rep.) of Worcester, Mass., called on a} 
personal matter. | 

11 a. m—Representative Bacon (Rep.) | 
of Westbury, N. Y., called for a personal | 
talk. 

11:30 a. m—John Philip Hill, former 
Representative, of Baltimore, Md., called 
to pay his respects. 

11:45 a. m.—F. W. B. Coleman, Ameri- 
can Minister to Latvia, called prepara- 
tory to sailing for his diplomatic post 
Apr. 30. ! 

12 m.—The Solicitor General of the | 
United States, Thomas D. Thacher, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12:10 p. m.—Representative Taylor 
(Rep.) of Lafollette, Tenn., called to pre- 
sent a delegation of Knoxville, Tenn., 
business men, who urged action by Con- 
gress at this session on the Muscle Shoals 
project. . 

12:15 p. m.—he Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, called to pre- 
sent a group of representatives of na- 
tional associations concerned with the 
street and highway traffic problem, who 
discussed the part they éan take in the | 


m.—Representative Stobbs }, 





forthcoming National Conference on} 
Street and Highway Safety. 

4:30 p. m—Members of the League of 
American Pen Women were received. 





e confe - 
sentatives Dickinson, Sladen ira’ 
of Scottsbluff, Nebr.; Summers (Rep.), 
°D ane sel, Wash.; Buchanan 
em.), of Brenham, Tex., i 
(Dem.), of Minden, La. ran Oey 
a 


MAYY Members took part in the 

general debate on the Johnson 
veterans’ compensation bill, with Rep- 
resentative Johnson (Rep.), of Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., controlling the time for 
the majority of the Committee, for the 
bill and Representative Rankin (Dem.), 
of Tupelo, Miss., the time for the 
std in aneae of the ‘so-called 

ankin amendment j 

bill so amended. nea ak ae 


A warning that both the bill 
the Rankin amendment would in 
wide the doors of the Treasury, would 
destroy the Bureau of the Budget and 
bring about more apologies than con- 
gratulations was sounded by Repre- 
sentative Wood (Rep.), of La Fayette, 
Ind., chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. He read the Presi- 
dent’s letter of warning addressed to 
him and to Senator Jones. “We are 
now expending to the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau an amount equal to the customs 
receipts of the United States, an 
amount equal to one-fourth of all the 
income taxes raised through the in- 
come taxing machinery of the Gov- 
ernment,” he said. 
_Representatives Johnson, for the 
bill, and Rankin, for his amendment to 
the bill, reed in the debate on the 
floor that the bill would be completed 


| 





| 


| pointed out. 
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Employment Director Says 
Improvement Is General. 
Throughout States 0} 


North Central Area 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
reaching a normal basis before long, he 
said. The situation in Erte, Pa., is con- 
sidered excellent and a big improvement 


is to be noted in Pittsburgh, it was- & 


is 


stated. 


It is widely admitted that President 
Hoover’s steps to combat unemployment, ~ 
taken in the form of a conference of 


business leaders shortly after the stock: — 


market ‘slump last Fall, have 
great value, Mr. Jones said. , The 


n 
ui 


ing program which has been undertaken — 


is taking up the slack and absorbing 
many of the unemployed, he pointed out. 
_ The building program is of value, ac- 
cording to Mr. Jones, because it provides 
buying power among the workers en- 
gaged in it. When their buying power 
stimulates industry, further employment 
is provided. 

Employers are to be commended /for 
their efforts and cooperation in decreas- 
ing unemployment, the director said. Int 
keeping up employment, some manufac- 
turers estimate their future business and 
then establish semiannual or annual 
budgets, others budget on the: business 
of the previous year and revise the 
budget after frequently checking upon 
the trend of business. 


o 


\ 


used to fill gaps, and lines are simplified ~~ 


in some instances to eliminate peaks. 
Displacement by Machinery a 
Sales and advertising are pressed in 
dull times in order to obtain more than ~ 
the normal amount of orders. 


and advertising to eliminate waste whén 


ft 


Some .- 
manufacturers decrease sales pressure — 


&é 
~</ 


oa ea 


New lines are i 


ao 


buyers are not in the market; others py 


develop an export market to use when 
times are dull; and still others handle 
their foreign markets in order to estab- 
lish a steady demand for their products, 

Employers are also showing a willing- 


x 


ness to try to find work for men displaced . _ 


by labor-saving machinery, Mr. Jones - 
said. Competition often forces the adop- 


tion of such machinery, and the workers ~ 


suffer, he stated. Employers in many 


instances attempt to place their men in « 


other lines of work ‘in their. plants, he — 
But often no wok is avail-. 
able and workers are forced out. of their 
jobs, with little or no prospect of obtain- © 
ing employment in lines of work with 


which they are familiar, it was stated. ~ 


If they do find work, it is often at lower 
wages, along other lines, accorging to ther 
director. 

_ The future should be given careful con- 
sideration when men are displaced by 
mechanization, Mr. Jones said. Machines 
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doing the work of many men do not have’ ¢ + 


to wear clothing, have a place to sleep 
or consume food, he said. . 


a 
by Apr. 24 if the House had to stay © 
in session all night if necessary. . 
House passed S. J. Res. 156 to tay cer- 
tain claims to the Iowa tribe of In- 
dians. of Oklahoma. The House ad- 
journed at 4:36 p. m. until 11 a, m., 
Apr. 24. ; 
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SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


REGARDING PRICES 


The Necessary charge for Merchandise 
that fulfils the particular desire of 
the Purchaser is never Unreasonable. 


Our Prices always reflect Intrinsic Value 


NEW YORK~— 512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 
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PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


“Good building materials have the 
same merit as Class A bonds. They rep- 


resent permanent value” .... 
NATHAN 8. JONAS 


4 


HE choice of materials is one of the 


most far-reaching decisions you make 


when building. Often, paying a few dollars 


more at the time of building saves many 
hundreds later. Bankers appreciate this 
fact, and such men as Nathan S, Jonas 


advise you to build for permanency— 
with lasting Copper, Brass and Bronze. 
In skyseraper or modest home, Copper 


flashings, gutters and downspouts, Brass 


or Copper pipe and solid Brass or Bronze 


hardware and lighting fixtures invariably 


prove an ecanomy in the long run. These 
metals cannot rust. They give satisfactory 
service for the life of the structure 


4 4 


The Building Service Department of the 
COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
25 Broadway, New York, will be glad to ad- 
vise you without charge about the uses and 
proper application of these metals. 


4 
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NATHAN S. JONAS 
Chairman, Manufacturers Trust Company 


Founded in 1905, this institution now has 46 
offices in New York City and total resources 
of about $500,000,000. 


SOUND ADVICE FROM A SOUND SOURCE 
‘‘BUILD FOR PERMANENCY, WITH COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE” 
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Te for Computing 
~ Of Residence Given 


xpayer Is Held Not to 
Have Right to Use Cost in 

~ Calculating Gain in Dis- 
posal of Property 


coeooCer---———-- 


_. ‘The method of treating depreciation 
whder the various revenue acts in case 
_ of the sale of residential property is the 
subject of a ruling by the income tax 


unit, Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
A taxpayer has no: right on funda- 
mental principle.to use the cost of his 


: personal residence in computing the tax- 
abl 


into consideration, 


ain on a sale thereof; the depre- 
ation of the property should be taken 
the opinion gomees 
out. Depreciation on a personal resi- 
‘dence is et allowed in the annual ré- 
turn because it represents a living §x- 
mse, the income tax unit said, explain- 
that if no adjustment were made for 
‘such depreciation when the property was 
“gold, the effect would be to allow the tax- 
payer to deduct in the year of sale the 
very amounts which were disallowed in 


* prior years. 
e 


1 


A 


--eccupied by him as such, 


> 


». need be 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
INCOME TAX 2533. 
Memorandum Opinion 


An opinion has been requested as to 
the scope of I. T. 2516, revoking Office 
Decision 600 (C. B. 3, 46) and in effect 
holding that a taxpayer in determining 
the gain or loss’ arising from the sale 
of his personal residence, continuously 
is required to 

reduce the cost of the property or its 
fair market value as at Mar. 1, 1913, by 
the depreciation sustained. 

I. T. 2516 applies only to the computa- 
tion of gain or loss arising from the 
sale of a taxpayer’s personal residence 
in years controlled by the revenue act 
of 1921 or prior revenue acts. The ad- 
justments to be made to the basis of 
property in computing the amount o 
gain or loss from its sale or other dis- 
position under the revenue act of 1924 
‘and subsequent revenue acts are ex- 
ressly prescribed in those acts (but not 
in the revenue act of 1921 or prior 
revenue acts), so that under the 1924 
and subsequent acts all that is neces- 
sary or permissible is to follow the ex- 
press provisions of the applicable stat- 
ute. See section 202(b) of the revenue 
acts of 1924 and 1926 and section 
111(b) of the revenue act of 1928. 

Under the revenue act of 1921 and 
prior revenue acts the necessary adjust- 
ments ta the basis of. property in com- 
puting gain or loss from its sale or other 
disposition must be made in accordance 
with fundamental principle, with no guid- 
ance from the provisions of the revenue 
acts themselves. (See United States v. 
Charles A. Ludey, 274 U. S. 295, T. D. 
4046, C. B. VI-2, 157.) The holding of 
Office Decision 600 that, inasmuch as “no 
deduction for depreciation of the per- 
sonal residence of a taxpayer is allow- 
able in®his‘ income tax returns,” no ad- 
. justment to the gain or loss basis of the 

property on account of such depreciation 
made, is a non,sequitur. The 
conelusion by no means follows from the 
premise stated. 

Figured as Living Expense 

The reason a taxpayer is not allowed 
a depreciation deduction on a_ personal 
residence is that such depreciation repre- 
sents a personal or living expense, a type 
of item which the revenue.acts provide 
shall not be allowed as a deductien. It 
is manifest that the disallowance of a 
depreciation deduction on a personal 
residence is not due to the fact that such 
property does not depreciate. If a tax- 

ayer purchases a valuable residence and 

ives in it until the property has been 
largely consumed by depreciation, there 
is no reason or logie for allowing him, 
when he sells what remains of the prop- 
erty, to claim a loss computed on the 
theory that he is selling the same val- | 
uable property which he purchased years 
before. As a matter of. fact he is not 
selling what he purchased but only what 
remains thereof. Therefore, such a tax- 
payer has no right on fundamental prin- 
ciple to claim as a gain or loss basis the 
cost of that which he once purchased 
but which has been used up and ex- 
hausted by use during the course of 
years. If no adjustment were made to 
the gain or loss basis of residential prop- 
erty on account of the depreciation 
thereof while used as a residence, the 
effect would be to allow a taxpayer to 
deduct in the year of sale the very 
amounts which were disallowed as depre- 
ciation in prior years because they repre- 
sented personal or living expenses of the 
taxpayer. The taxing statutes, in the 
absence of express provisions to the con- 
trary, should not .be construed so as to 
allow a taxpayer in effect to deduct ‘for 
income tax purposes his accumulated 
personal and living expenses in the ygar 

sells his residence, when the law 
clearly prohibits the annual deduction of 
such personal or living expenses as they 
are incurred. 





State Income Tax 


Upheld by Georgia’ 


Uniformity Clause of Constitu- 
tion Said to Be Not Violated 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Apr. 23. 
A State may impose an income tax 
even though its constitution does not 
specifically provide for such a tax, the 
Supreme Court of Georgia declared in 
its recent decision holding the income tax 
law of the State valid (Featherstone ,v. 
Norman, decided Apr. 17). 


Federal Taxation 


| sales, 


oh, 


~ 


_. Depreciation 


Rules Are Explained for Determining 


| Source of Profit on Import Commodity 


Limitation on Credit for Foreign Taxes Involved in Fixin 
for Sale of Electrolytic Copper 


Assessment. 


The rule to be followed in determining 
the source of profig in:the case of electro- 
lytic copper in a foreign coun- 
try and sold ‘in the United States is the 
subject of a ruling just issued by the 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. question resolves itself 
into whether the ee has estab- 
Hered pre oo actory’or produc- 
tion pri&, and that’ has been done in this 
case, the opinion ruled. The company 
claimed a‘-credit for taxes paid’ in the 
foreign country and the limitetion -on 
that credit depended upon the amount of 
income derived from sources: without the 
United States, it was explained. 


BUREAU, OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM’ 7545. 
Memorandum Opinion 


CHAREST.—An opinion ‘is requested as | 


to the proper method of ascertaining the 
net income of the N Company for 1927 
from sources without the United States 
to be used in determining the limitation 
on the credit for foreign taxes under the 
provisions of section 238(a) of the reve- 
nue act of 1926, 

The facts are as follows; le 

The N Company, the taxpayer, is the 
owner and operator of copper mines and 
reduction plants situated in a foreign 
country. It produces at such plants in 
the foreign country electrolytic copper 
of standard form and grade, substan- 
tially all of which is sold in the United 
States and other countries. Copper such 
as that produced by the N Company is 
a world commodity and is readily salable 
in the markets of the world. Daily quo- 
tations for such copper are made in Lon- 
don and New ,York and are universally 
recognized in the trade. If delivered 
abroad, such copper is sold at a price 
based upon the London quotations, and, 
if sold and delivered in this country, at 
a price based upon the New York quo- 


t tations. The London and New York quo- 


tations are generally uniform with a dif- 
ferential for additional cost of delivery 
where made abroad. Sales are made for 
present and future delivery up to a period 
of three or four months, which is mor 
time than js actually necessary, to de- 
liver the Tew from the warehouse in 
the foreign country to the United States 
or the foreign ports where sold. 

The taxpayer~states— 

“The net 
such copper by the N Company was the 
regular world market price, as above 


given, less selling commission and trans- | 


portation and other costs of delivery; 
and, by such sales over a period of many 
years, including the year 1927, there 
was clearly established a production price 
of such electrolytic copper as produced 


in the foreign country which was the| 


regular world ‘market price less tranpor- 
tation and other delivery costs, interest, 
carrying charges, insurance, and selling 


commissions of the agencies selling the 
same, 


“All of the electrolytic copper produced 
by the N Company during the year 1927 
and other years had 4 definite, weadily 
ascertainable value or production price 
in the foreign country in an amount 
equal to the gross sales for which the 
copper was sold less the deductions 
above given. Therefore, none of the net 
profit received from the production and 
sale of such copper was income from 
sources within the United States.” 

_ According to the managers of the prin- 

cipal metal sales/agencies in the United 
States, not only did the electrolytic cop- 
per produced by the N Company have 
a value in the foreign country in the 
amount stated above, but the N Com- 
pany could have entered into firm con- 
tracts for the sale of such ‘copper in 
the foreign country for such amount. 

Since 
has sold all of its copper, excepting a 
small amount sold by it in the foreign 
country, through the P Company, a do- 
mestic corporation engaged in the gen- 
eral business of selling copper with its 
principal place of business in New York 
City. The sales made through the P 
Company by the N Company may be 
divided into domestic sales and foreign 

In the -year 1927 the domestic 
sales made by the P Company for the 
account of the N Company amounted 


|to 2.93y pounds of electrolytic copper | 


at a gross or delivered valde of 3.85x 
dollars. The foreign sales made by the 
P Company for the account of the N 
Company in 1927 amounted to 1.76y 
pounds at a gross sales price of 2.38x 
dollars and were made to the Q Com- 
pany, a domestic corporation. The cop- 
per purchased by the Q Company was 
for resale in the export market. It was 
shipped and redelivered direct from the 
ae ey J the various foreign 
orts, and none of such copper ev - 
tered the United States. ere 

In the year 1927 the N Company was 
subjected to and paid’ a foreign income 
tax under the income tax law of the 
foreign country amounting to .45x dol- 
lars. Credit was claimed against the 
1927 income tax due the United States 
for an amount of such foreign income 
tax so paid in excess of the total. United 
States tax computed on the 1927 re- 
turn. In determining the limitation on 
the amount of the credit all of the profit 
derived from the sale of electrolytic cop- 
per produced by thé N Company “was 
treated by the taxpayer as income from 
sources within the foreign country. In 
support of this treatment the taxpayer 
contends, first, that the profit in ques- 
tion comes within the provision of fsec- 
tion 217(e) of the revenue act of 1926, 
that gains, profits, and income derived 
from the sale of personal property pre 
duced (in whole or in part) by the tax- 
payer without the United States, and sold 





The law which was enacted by the 
1929 legislature does not violate the uni- 
formity provision of the, State constitu- 
tion, the court ruled, evén ‘though: the 
rates are graduated and certain excemp- 
tions are granted. 

The fact that the basis of the tax is 
the same as that of the Federal Govern- 
ment, except for certain minor adjust- 
ments, and that the rate is one-third of 
the Federal rate, does not amount to a 
delegation of the power of the Georgia 
Legislature to Congress, the court held. 
When a statute adopts a part or all of 
g@nother statute the adoption takes the 
statute’ as it exists at that time, the 


is inion ruled, pointing out-that in 1784 


the Georgia Legislature adopted the 
common law of England and such of the 
statute laws of that country as were 
usually in force in the province of Geor- 
gia on May 14, 1776. “This did not in 
any way delegate to England the legis- 
lative power of Georgia,” the court said. 
“The subsequent amendment or repeal | 
of the adopted statute or any part thereof 
no effect upon the adopting statute.” 
Georgia statute does not under- 


within the United States, shall be treated 
as derived partly from’ sources within 
and partly from sources without the 
United States; second, that the part of 
the income which is from sources within 
the United States and the part which is 
from sources without the United States 
must be determined under case 1 A of 
article 328, Regulations 69; and, third, 
that under such regulations an inde- 
pendent factory or production price has 
been established—namely, the regular 
world: market price less ocean freight, 
insurance, carrying charges, and cost of 


uIIIIIIQQVQV05_ eee 


take to deprive the courts of Georgia 
of the power of construing its own laws, 
the opinion said. “The real situation 
is that the State has adopted! the method 
provided by the Federal statute for de- 
termining in part the taxable income of 
the taxpayer under this statute. Because 
the State adopts the Federal method of 
arriving at the taxable income for the 
taxpayer, and makes such method its 
own does not in any way deprive the 


State’s courts of,the 
this met.” @the power construing 


price invariably received for} 


eb. 1 1924, the N Company | 


selling—and as the value of the coppers 


in the foreign country thus establish 
was the net amount received therefor, all 
of the profit is reflected in ‘such inde- 
pendent production price: and, therefore, 
is income from: sources within the for- 
eign country. 

The pertinent portion of section 217(e) 
is as follows: 

» Items-of gross income, expenses, losses and 
deductions, other than those specified in sub- 
divisions (a) and (c), shall be allocated or 
apportioned to sources within or without, the 
United States under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. * *-* In the case of 
gross. income derived from sources partly 
within and partly without the United States, 
the net income may first be computed by de- 
ducting the expenses, losses or other deduc- 
tions apportioned or allocated thereto and 
a ratable part of any expenses, losses or 
sther deductions which can not definitely be 

‘located to some items or class of gross 

‘come; and the portion of’ such net inconie 

tributable to sources within the United 
States may be/determined by processes or 
formulas of general apportionment pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. Gains, profits and 
income * * * (2) from the sale of sonal 
property * * * produced (in wholeé or in 
part) by the taxpayer without and sold 
within the United States, shall be treated as 
derived partly from sources within and partly 
from sources without the United States. 
[Italics supplied.] 

Subdivision (f) provides: 

As used‘in this section * * * the word 
“produced” includes “created,” “fabricated,” 
“manufactured,” “extracted,” “processed,” 
“cured,” or “aged.” 

Article 328, Regulations 69, eontains 
the rules and regulations which have been 
prescribed by the Commissioner for - 
portioning income derived from the sale 
in one country of personal property pro- 
duced (in whole or in part) by the tax- 
payer in another country. This article 
provides in part as follows: 

A.’The portion of such income derived 
from sources partly within the United 
States and partly within a fortign country 
which is attributable to sources within the 
United States shall ~be determined accord- 
ing to the following rules and cases: 

ersonal property produced and sold.— 
Gross income derived from the sale of personal 
property produced (in whole or in part) by 
the taxpayer within the United States and 
sold within a foreign country, or produced 
(in whole or in part) by the taxpayer 
within a foreign country and sold within 
the United States shall be-treated as de- 
rived partly from sources within the United 
States and partly from sources within a 
foreign country under one of the cases 
named below. As used herein the word 
“pfoduced” ingludes created, fabricated, 
manufactured, extracted, processed, cured, 
}or aged. 
Case T A. Where the manufacturer or 
| produeer regularly sells part of his output 
| to wholly independent distributors or other 
| selling concerns in such a way as to estab- 
lish fairly an independent factory or pro- 
| duction price—or shows to the. satisfaction 
of the Commissioner that such-an_ inde- 
pendent factory or production price has 
been otherwise established—unaffected by 
considerations of tax liability, and the sell- 
ing or distributing branch or department 
| of the business is located in a different 
country from that in which the factory is 
located or the production carried on, the 
net income attributable to sources within 
the United States shall be computed by an 
accounting which treats’ the products as 
sold by the factory or productive depart- 
ment of the business to the distributing 
or selling department at/the independent 
factory price so established. In all such 
eases the basis of the accounting shall be 
| fully explained in a statement attached to 
the return. 

The substance of the taxpayer’s argu- 
ment is that electrolytic copper, for 
which there is a world market and a 
world market price, has a definite, readily 
ascertainable market value in the place of 
production, and such value is an inde- 
pendent production price which “has been 
otherwise established—unaffected by con- 
siderations of tax liability” within the 
meaning of case 1 A, ‘and should be 
treated as the price at which the cop- 
per is sold to the distributing depart- 
ment of the business. 

This office agrees with the taxpayer 
that the source of the profit derived 
from the sale in the United States of 
electrolytic capper produced in the for- 
eign country must be determined under 
the rules in section 217. The item of 
gross ‘income here in question is exactly 
| described in that sentence of subdivision 
(e) quoted above which is italicized. This 
provision very clearly and. definitely 
states that such profit shall be treated as 
derived partly from sources within the 
United States and partly from sources 
without the United States. The preced- 
ing sentence provides that the portion of 
such net incgme attributable to sources 
within the United States may be deter- 
mined by processes or formulas of gen- 
eral apportionment prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary. Such processes have been 
prescribed in article 328. . 

In the instant case the electrolytic cop- 
per is personal property which was “pro- 
duced” without the United States, a part 
of which was sold within the United 
States and a part sold without the United 
States. - Under the provision quoted 
above, therefore, the gross income de- 
rived from the sale of electrolytic cop- 
per in the United States should be 
treated as gross income derived from 
sources partly within and partly without 
the United States. All of the profit made 
on the foreign sales of copper is from 
sources without the United States, as 
such copper was produced, sold, and de- 
livered without the United States. 

The question resolves itself into 
whether (1) an independent factory or 
production price has been established by 
the taxpayer to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner within tle meaning of 
case 1 A of article 328, or (2) whether, 
the profit derived from the sale in the 
United States of electrolytic copper pro- 
duced in the foreign country should be 
apportioned to sources within and with- 
out the United States under case 2 A of 
article 328, 

The copper sold in the United States 
was in a form ready to be manufactured 
and was sold at a price based upon New 
York market quotations for such re- 
fined copper. n independent distribu- 
tor could not have sold such refined cop- 
per at a higher price than the New York 
market price. All of the copper sold b 
the N Company was sold through the p 
Company, a selling agen -. urther- 
more, the Q Companys which ‘le ex- 
port copper was sold, was not an inde- 
pendent distributor within uhe meaning 
of the regulations, Accordingly, the tax- 
payer did not regularly sell to independ- 
ent distributors in such a war as to 
establish an independent fact.ry or pro- 
duction price. It must be deter. ‘ned, 
then, whether it has been shown to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioner {hat an 
independent production, price has been 
“otherwise established—unafftcted by 
considerations of tax liability.” 
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West Virginiia’s. System - 
o 
Of Taxing Fails, Is Claim 
State of West Virginia: 
; Charleston, Aprv 23. 

The present tax system of West Vir- 
ginia has broken down, the State tax 
commissi 
in a reeent ad to the constitutional 
convention. e ‘State constitution 
should be aniended to provide for a com- 
prehensive classification with a limita- 
tion on tax rates, he contended. 

The futility of undertaking to tax 
Peo rty uniformly and a demonstration 

ow certain classes of property may 
be effectively reached and justly taxed 
under comprehensive classification. may 
be illustrated by the method of assess- 
ing automobiles, Mr. Townsend declared. 
Automobiles were the third largest item 
returned for taxation in West Virginia 
in 1929 he said, The average value for 
the State was $185, but varied from 
$119 in one county to, $330 in another, 
and the latter county, therefore, pays 
nearly 100 per cenit mre in taxes to- 
ward. the support of the State govern- 
ment than the average owner of auto- 
mobiles throughout the State. The mat- 
ter could be taken care of by fixing the 
value of automobiles according to. their 
age and-collecting the tax when a li- 
cense was issued, the tax commissioner 
contended, ; 

The convention adjourned to reconvene 
May 21, according to Jesse V. Sullivan, 
secretary. The suggestion made by the 
State tax tommissioner that the con- 
stitution be amended to classify prop- 
jerty and limit the tax rates is opposed 

by State Superintendent of Schools Wil- 
liam Cassius Cook, he announced, so far 
as any change would limit school levies. 
The: rate limitations proposed by Mr. 
Townsénd would bring about greater 
discrepancies instead of improving the| 
situation, John H. Holt told the: conven- 


Ci of Invalidity 
Of Statute Rejected 


Prejudicial Effect From Law 
For Drainage District Re- 
quired of Claimant 


Pad 


State of Missouri: 
St. Louis, Apr. 23. 
Am owner of property in a Missouri 
drainage district who claims that the law 
under which thé district was organized 
is invalid, must prove that he was actu- 
ally prejudiced by the, objectionable fea- 
tures contained in the statute, the Circuit | 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
ruled recently in a case entitled the! 
Barflett Trust Company v. Elliott. 
The statute in question authorizes the 


formation, of a drainage district when 
the owners.of a majority of the acreage 
in any contiguous body of swamp, wet or 
overflow lands have signed articles of 
association and filed the same with the 
court. Owners of land embraced in the 
proposed district are then notified to 
show cause why the district should not 
te formed, but their objections are 
limited to a denial of the statements in 
the articles .of ,incorporation, the court 
explained. Objections that the statute 
did not require the articlés of incor- 
poration to state that the land in the 
district was overflowed Jand, or that the 
district was formed for sanitary or agri- 
cultural purposes, etc., cannot be sus- 
tained unless appellant proves that he 
was actually prejudiced, the opinion held. 
“We do not wish to intimate that in our 
opinion the statute is unconstitutional,” 
the court said. 





Nebraska Makes Ruling 
On Foreclosure Methods 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Apr. 23. 


Where a deed to real estate had not 
been recorded by the purchaser until 
after the institution of proceedings to; 
foreclose a tax sale certificate thereon, 
the court will not enjoin the sale of the 
property on the objection of the owners 
of the deed, the Nebraska Supreme Court | 
held\recently in a case entitled Robert | 
E. Joties et.al. v. Gibson et al. The| 
owner of the tax sale certificate made | 


the required affidavit thatthe owner of 
the land was unknown, the court ex- 
plained. 5 

———————— ey 
nizes, that copper, as well as gold and 
silver, is a metal which has an inter- 
national market and can always be sold 
at any place and in any stage of prepa- 
ration for the current market price at 
New York or London minus the cost of 
laying down ti.e metal in refined form in 
New York or London, respectively. This 
being the case, the value of such metals 
as copper, silver, and gold at the place 
of production reflects the gross income 
attributable to the country in whic’. the 
mine is located. If the question were 
one of determining what part of the 
profit derived from the sale without the 
United States of copper produced within 
the United States was attributable to 
sources within the United States, the 
readily determinable market value of 
such copper in the United States would 
be used as a basis for computing the 
profit attributable to the United States. 
This value would reflect a production 
price “otherwise established—unaffected 
by consideration of tax liability” within 
the meaning of case 1 A of article 328, 
Regulations 69. 

It is the opinion of this office, there- 
fore, that in determining what part of 
the profit derived by the N Company 
from the sale in the United States of 
electrolytic copper produced in the for- 
eign country is from sources within the 
foreign country, the value of the copper 
in the foreign country should be taken to 
reflect the gross income from sources 
within the foreign country ang should be 
treated as an independent production 
price “otherwise established” to the sat- 
isfaction of the Commissioner within the 
meaning of case 1 A of article 328, In 
the instant case this production price or 
value is the New York market price less 
transportation and othér delivery costs, | 
cooetinn saeegen insurance and selling 
commission of the agency selling the 
copper. . , 

The net income of the N Company for 
1927 from sources without the United 
States to be used in determining the lim- 
itation on the credit for forei taxes 
under the provisions of section 288(a) of 
the revenue act of 1926 should bé com- 
puted in accordance with the foregoing 








It is a fact, which the Bureau recog- opinion. 
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7 
Countries and Possessions of United 


States—Limitation—Source of Profit—Electrolytic Copper Produced Abroad 


and Sold in United States— 


The source of the profit derived from the sale in the United.States of 


electrolytic eopper produced: in a 
the rules provided in section 21% 


foreign country must_be determi 
of the reven 


| d under 
act of 1926; under that 


, section_such, profit is gross: income derived partly from sources within and 
partly from sources without the United States; in determining what part 
of the profit is from foreign sources, the value of the copper in’ the secon 
ocuntry. should be considered as the,gross income from sources within the 
foreign country.and. should be treated as an independent production price 
“otherwise established” to the satisfaction of the Commissioner within the 


meaning of, case 1 A af article 828, Regulations 69.—Bur. Int. Rev, 


(G. C. 


M. 7545)—V U.S. Daily, 598, Apr. 24, 1930. 


Excess Pr 
A resolution providing that the co 


100 per cent to be paid in stock,” hel 


ts Tax—Invested Capital—Cash and Stock Dividends— 


ration declares ‘“‘a cash dividend of 
to be a cash dividend whén the au- 


thorized ‘capital stock Rad all been issued and the proceeds of the dividend 
were credited. to aach stockholder as “borrowed money” and treated as 
cash to be’ drawn against at the pleasfre of each stockholder-Henry Vogt 


Machine Co. v. United States. 
24, 1930. 


(Ct. 


Gl. U..S.)—V U. S. Daily, 598, Apr. 


Gain or Loss—Depreciation—Residences— i 

I. T. 2516 (Bulletin IX-1, 9), in éffect holding that a taxpayer in deter- 
mining the gain or loss arising from the sale of his personal residence, 
continuously occupied by him ‘as such, ig required to reduce the cost of the 


property, or the fair market value a 
sustained, is applicable only under t 


at Mar. 1, 1913, by the depreciation 
e@ revenue act of 1921 and prior rev- 


enue acts; the adjustments to be made to the basis of property in com- 
puting the“amount of gain or loss from its sale or other disposition under 
the revenue act of 1924 and subsequent revenue acts are expressly prescribed 
in those acts.—Bur.\Int. Rev. (I. T. 2533)—V U. S.’Daily, 598, Apr. 24, 1930. 


“ No uapublished ruligg or decision 


will ber cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent im the 
disposition of other cases.—Ezxtract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


, 


Taxable Status of Dividend Not Affected 


By Resolution to Make Payment in Stock 


Facts Showing Return to Stockholders to Be in Cash Is 
Held to Prevent Refund to Corporation 


A resolution providing that the cor- 
poration declares “a_ cash dividend of 
100 per cent to be paid in stock,” was a 
cash dividend, the Court of Claims held 
in this case. If the dividend had been a 
stock dividend, the corperation would 
have been entitled to a refund of cer- 
tain taxes it had paid, the court ex- 
plained. At the time the dividend was 
declared, the authorized capital stock ha 
all been issued and the proceeds of the 
dividend were credited to each stock- 
holder as “borrowed money” and treated 
as cash which could be withdrawn, the 
opinion pointed out, holding that these 
facts showed the dividend was a cash 


| rather than a stock dividend. 


HENRY Voct MACHINE COMPANY 
v 


UNITED STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. .E-568. * 
Humpureys & Day for the taxpayer; 
.. HERMAN Je GALLOWAY, Assistant At- 
‘torney General, for the Government. 


Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 14, 1930 


GRAHAM, Judge, delivered the opinion 
of the court: = 
This case involves the question 
whether a certain dividend declared by 
the plaintiff was a stock or cash divi- 
dend. If the former, it was not subject 
to the tax imposed; if the latter, it was. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
held it to be a cash dividend and as- 
sessed the plaintiff for taxes on that 
basis. The plaintiff is seeking a recov- 
ery of the amount so assessed, upon the 
ground that the dividend was a stock 
dividend. 
e contention grows out-of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That this corporation do 
and it hereby does declare a cash divi- 
dend on one hundred per cent (100%) ta 
be paid in stock six (6) and twelve (12) 
months from date hereof, and to be 
credited to each of the stockholders in 
proportion to his holding of stock as of 
February 3, 1916, the said dividend so 
declared to bear interest at the rate of 
four per cent (4%) per annum from 
date. This dividend is to be charged 
to and paid out of the undivided sur- 
plus account of the company.” 


No Stock Available 
To Pay Dividends 


This is primarily a question of fact. 
and it might have been disposed of by 
the findings. The burden is on the plain- 
tiff ‘to show that the Commissioner was 
wrong in concluding that this was a 
cash dividend. The actual question here 
is whether plaintiff is entitled, to con- 
sider :a certain dividend declared on 
Feb. 3, 1916, as a stock dividend in 
computing its invested capital for the 
fiscal years which ended Aug. 31, 1918, 
and Aug. 31, 1919. 

On Feb. 1, 1916, the plaintiff had a 
capitalization of $500,000, divided into 
5,000 shares of common stock of $100 
each. On Feb. 3, 1916, the stockholders 
in meeting increased the capital stock by 
issuing $500,000 6%. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock dividend into 5,000 shares 
of the par value of $100 each, and at 
the same meeting declared a stock divi- 
dend of $500,000 which dividend was 
paid by the issuance of the stock. It 
will thus be seen that this increase of 
capital stock was at onge disposed of by 
this stock dividend, leaving the corpora- 
tion as it.was without any stock from 
which the dividends, in. dispute here, 
could be paid. At the same meeting of 
the stockholders at which this first stock 
dividend just’‘mentioned was declared, the 
resolution above. quoted declaring “a 
cash dividend of 100% to be paid in 
stock six and twelve months from date” 
was adopted. There was no stock at 
the time from which this last dividend 
could be paid. 


Stockholders Could Draw 


Against Credit Allowed , 
The plaintiff 1s contendin that the 
Yetter dividend was a stock dividend and 
not a cash dividend, and upon that the- 
ory it is seéking to recover taxes paid 
on the basis of its being a cash dividend. 
A brief statement of some of the salient 
facts seems necessary, but before pre 
ceeding to this recitation it is well to 
say that, while the above resolution 
stated that this was a cash dividend 
payable in stock, the resolution itself 
and its wording are not controlling, if the 
subsequent action of the company and 
the parties in interest/ shows the- con- 
trary; or to put it differently, the board 
of directors cannot convert a cash divi- 
dend into a stock dividend by a simple 
resolution, and if the resolution does not 
comport with the facts, the facts must 
<a | 


, 


stated, when this resolution was | 


passed the authorized stock of the com- 
pany had been exhausted by the declara- 
tion of the stock dividend for $500,000, 
and there was no stock authorized to be 
issued to meet this cash dividend pay- 
able in stock. This cash dividend which 
it is claimed was a stock dividend was 
payable at six and twelve months after 
it was declared and bore interest at the 
rate of 4% from the date of declara- 
tion, which interest was regularly cred- 
ited on the books of the company to the 
respective stdéckholders according to 
their allotment of the cash dividend. The 
proceeds of this dividend were credited 
to each stockholder according to stock 
holdings on the books of the company as 
“borrowed money” and were treated by 
the company and stockholders as cash 
to be drawn against at the pleasure of 
each stockholder. The dividend was 
charged as a Special dividend to “undi- 
vided surplus” and the contemporaneous 
entry on the 9g of the’ company says 
nothing of stock, but has this statement: 

“Dividend to be credited to stockhold- 
ers as per minutes, Feb. 3/16 payable 
in 6 and 12 mo., int. to bé allowed on this 
div. 4%.” - 

The general cash statement of the 
company for Aug. 31, 1916, in the stock- 
holders’ minute book, stated this divi- 
dend as “dividend paid $500,000,” and 
was taken out of undivided profits. And 
the annual statement of the company for 
that year, prepared by Auditors, has 
“borrowed money” with the name and 
account of each stockholder stated. The 
statement was presented in the stock- 
holders’ meeting and entered on the min- 
ute book of the cérporation as ordered. 
The dividend was by some of the stock- 
holders immediately withdrawn after is- 
suance and by others later withdrawn in 
whole or in part from their account as 
cash. The sum of $500,000 covering this 
dividend was also charged the same day 
to the plaintif’s undivided surplus ac- 
count. When plaintiff made its tax re- 
turn the outstandi amounts credited 
to each of the stockholders were taken 
credit for as “open account” obligation. 
Some of the stockholders withdrew the 
whole amount credited to them and oth- 
ers parts of it. 


Plaintiff's Returns Showed ~ 
Funds as ‘Borrowed Money’ | 


The principal stockholdér in the com- 
pany was Henry Vogt. A brief glance 
at his account with the company will be 
informative. At the time this dividend 
was detlared, Feb. 3, 1916, he had over- 
drawn his account with the company in 
the sum of $103,133. He controlled the 
majority of the stock of the company. 
Between the issuing of the stock and 
Jan. 3, 1919, he never had a net credit in 
his_ individual. account amounting to 
$415,600, his share of the dividend. It 
was always. kept below that-amount. 


The plaintiff in its income tax returns 
which were signed by Henry Vogt as 
president and G. A. Heuser as treas- 
urer showed “borrowed money” from in- 
dividuals, with the amount due each 
stockholder, From the date of the dec- 
laration and payment of this dividend, 
Feb. 3, 1916, until Oct. 30, 1918, no more 
capital stock could be or, was issued or 
sold. On that date the stockholders in 
meeting voted to increase the capital 
stock by $500,000, one-half common and 
one-half preferred, and on the same day 
Henry Vogt purchased $240,000 of the 
stock and Mrs, G. A. Heuser $94,000, 
they being the only stockholders at the 
time to whom the company, owned -any 
considerable money. There is nothing 
in the records of the company or its pro- 
ceedings at this last poe indicate 
or even ‘suggegt that this *increase of 
stock which was:a part of the $344,000 
and which was sold to Vogt and Mrs. 
Heuser was related in any way to the 
dividénd declared Feb. 3, 1916, awd the 
facts show that it was not. 


. 

At the time Vogt bought this last stock 
he had a credit of $294.886.15 on the 
books of the company. He used $240,-, 
000 of it to pay for this stock and drew 
out the balance, ‘$54,386.15. Mrs. Heuser 
did nat haye sufficient to her credit to 

ay for her \stock of $94,000, but paid 
or it a few months afterward , 


As stated, the company made its re- 
turns for the years 1916, 1917, and: 1918, 
treating this dividend as. borrowed 
money and was assessed on the basis of 
such returns, and not until Mar. 31, 1923, 
did it make any claim that this was a 
stock dividend. It then filed a claim for 
refund on income and profits taxes paid 
based upon the claim that this was ‘a 
stock dividend, The interest paid on 
this dividend, which was regularly en- 
tered on_the books to the credit of each 
stockholder was on the company’s re- 
vane, regularly deducted as “interest 
paid,” / 

Without extending this opinion fur- 
ther, we are clearly of the opinion tha 
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elaware Company 
Protests — Illinois 


- 


Foreign Sales Tax _ 


Supreme Court Requested to 
Rule Franchise - Assess- 
ment' on Qut of State 
Business Illegal 


~ Contending that sales of merchan- 
dise to customers in States outside of 
Illinois constitute interstate commerce 
and therefore cannot be considered “Illi- 
nois business” in computing a franchise 
tax on foreign corporations under sec- 
tion 105 of the' general corporation act 
of. that, State; counsel for the Western 
Cartridge Compary asked the Supyeme 
Court of the United States, on Apr. 21, 
to rule that section 105, as construed. 
‘was unconstitutional. 


Colin C. H. Fyffe appeared for the 
cartridge company in. the case, No. 
375, and_ told the gourt that the tax 
was predicated on on proportion of - 
the issued capital stock employed 
in Illinois. That proportion is deter- 
mined, he continued, by multiplyin 
the amount of issued capital stock by 
a fraction, the numerator of which -is 
the value of property plus the amount 
of business done in Illinois, and the 
denominator of which is the value of 
#il the property plus the company’s total 
business. 

Delaware Corporation 


The taxpayer is a Delaware conor ig 
tion with its principal place of business 
at East Alton, Ill., Mr. Fyffe stated. 
Its total._property in the year 1926 was 
valued at $6,924,804.92 of which $6,894,- 
903.27 was located-in Illinois. The total 
business of the company was $11,670,- 
925.51 of which $1/919,882.73 was wholly, 
i 


| in Tilinois. 


After reading the provisions of the 
tax statute, Mr. Fyffe stated the only 
question for decision+was the provision 
of the statute referring to “representéd 
by business transacted in this State.” 

‘It is conceded by our opponents that 
sales made by us to our customers out- 
side of the Staté are genuine and typical 
interstate commerce,” Mr. Fyffe said, 
arguing that»receipts from such sales 
should not be’considered Illinois business 
for the purpose of computing the tax.> 

Upon questioning by Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Fyffe said the goods were manufac- 
tured in Illinois? the contracts of sale 
were made in Illinois, and the title to 
the goods passed in Illinois. 


Tax Termed Substantial 


Mr. Fyffe declared the burden which 
this tax places on interstate commerce 
is not a trivial thing but is very sub- 
stantial and’ dixect, and the amount of 
tax would be just about half of that as- 
sessed by the Illinois authorities. 

“A State cannot require a foreign cor- 
poration, as a condition of the right to 
do a local business, to submit to a tax 
on its interstate commerce,” Mr. Pre 
argued. 

Cases were cited by Mr. Fyffe in which 
ke contended the Supreme Court had 
held a license fee imposed on a foreign 
corporation for the privilege of doing 
business within a State is invalid if it 
constitutes a burden on the interstate 
commerce of the corporation. 


The assistant attorney general of Illi, 
nojs, Bayard Lacey Catron, appeared iol 
the State and argued the manufacturin 
operations ‘of the petitioner at its fac- 
tories im Illinois, the receipt and accept-_ 
ances of offers or orders for its products 
at its offices in that State and the ship- 
ment of such products from the factories 
constituted the transaction of business 
in Illinois and the amount. of such sales 
was properly taken as. the. measure of 
the amount of such btisfness for thé pur- 
pose of computing the ffanchise tax; 

While a State may fot regulate inter- 
state_commerce or impose a burden upon 
it, it may. levy a tax measured by capital 
stock in part used in carrying on’ such 
commerce, Mr. Catron argued. 


“It has been repeatedly held that a 
franchise tax may bé entirely valid, al- 
though measured by a fund in part de- 
rived from the proceeds of interstate/ 
commerce,” Mr, Catron urged, “or by 


property or capital used in such com- 
merce.” 


Arguing further Mr. Catron said the 
tax is computed upon the proportion -of 
capital stock used in the St&te and is 
not imposed directly upon any interstate 
commerce or the proceeds thereof. Mr. 
C:tron relied upon many Supreme Court 
cdseg?to uphold his ¢ontentions, 


The attorney general of Illinois. Oscar 
E.. Carlstrom, was on the brief with Mr. 
Catron. 


Faults in State Tax System y! 
Pointed Out by Governor 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Apr. 23. 
_ If a special session of the legislature 
is called and adopts. any suggested a 
constitutional amendments to be pe 
mitted to the voters, the matter should 
be discussed in a fair and unbiased man- 
ner and without regard to party feél- 
ings, Governor Emmerson declared re- 
cently ith an address at the convention 
of the Southern HMlinois Editorial Asso- 
ciation 
“T would be derelict in my duty if I 
did not report back to the people of 
Tilinois that they have completely out- 
lived their present revenue system; that 
it is full of flaws; that it places a pen- 
alty on honesty, and “a premium upon 
dishonesty; that through inequalities it 
is actually confiscating property in viola- 
tion of the constitution, and that new 
legislation will not solve the problem un- 
less it_be accompanied by an amendment 
to the constitution,” the governor said, 
pointing out that most property owners 
take whatever risk may be involved. in 
refusing to list intangible proverty. for 
taxation. “The result of this failure of 
the Iaw to reach intangibles, which would 
pay a just share of the cost of govern- 
ment, is to shift the burden upon the 
smaller percentage of tangible Fromerte 
owners who bear all the burden of the 
general property tax,” he said. 


this was a.cash dividend, and, being such, 
the plaintiff has no grounds upon which 
to recover. But more than this, the 
plaintiff has not met the burden of proof 
and shown satisfactorily that the judg- 
ment ‘and action of the. Commissioner 
were erroneous, The petition should be 
dismissed, and it is so ordered. 4, } 
WILLIAMS, Judge, and Littl ° 
Judge, did not hear this éase and took#¥no 

part in the decision thereof.» . 
GREEN, Judge, and Boots, Chief Jus- 

’ 


ti tice, concur, 
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Rainfall Helps Soil 


Conditions Improve 
» Over Extensive Area 


Weather Bureau Survey of 

Week Shows Temperature 

Below Normal Through- 
Out Northeast 


\ Rains during the past week materially 
improved soil conditions in the Atlantic 
States, the northern and western Ohio 
Valley and Lake région, ahd a large area 
of the’central North, accordirig to the 
weekly weather and crop review made 
public on Apr. 23 by the Weather Bu- 
reau, ; 

The general summary of, the review in 
full text is as follows: 

During the first half of the week pres- 
sure was abnormally high, attended by 
unseasonably cool weather, over the 
Northeast. At the same time a sluggish 
depression moved from the Southwest 

. northeastward over the western Lake 
region, resulting in general rains or 

- snows over the northern half of the 
country and showers in most of the 
South from the Mississippi Valley east- 
ward, About the middle of the week fair 
and colder weather obtained in the East, 
but the latter part again had considerable 
rain from the upper Mississippi Valley 
eastward. ‘ 

The temperature for the week averaged 
considerably below normal in the North- 
east, extending southward over _the 
ymiddle Appalachian Mountain. districts. 
It was cooler than normal in most of the 
Lake region, while in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley and northeastern Great 
Plains decidedly low temperatures for the 
season prevailed. Elsewhere they were 
generally above normal, with_ the plus 
departures rked in the Ohio Valley, 
much of the South, and quite generally 
west. of the Rocky Mountains. In the 
East freezing weather extended as far 
sopth as West Virginia, but to the west- 
ward the line of freezing reached only 

> to southern Michigan, northern Iowa, 
and northern .Nebraska. The lowest 
temperature reported was 8 degrees 
above zero at Greenville, Me., on the 17th. 


Variations Noted in Rainfall 


The week brought moderate’ to gener- 
ous rainfall to the Atlantic area and the 
central-northern States. Elsewhere the 
amounts were generally light, with very 
little rain in the Plains States south of 
Nebraska and. extreme northeastern 
Kansas, though a few substantial show- 
ers occurred in the eastern Rocky Moun- 
tain foothills, especially in southeastern 
Colorado. The.far Southwest was prac- 
tically rainless as far east as western 
Texas and Oklahoma and north to south- 
ern Idaho and northern California. 

Rains during the past week materiaily 
improved soil conditions in the Atlantic 
States, the. northern and western Ohio 
Valley and Lake region, and a large area 
of the central North. In thé Southwest, 
however, Showers’ were largely local in 
character and light in amount, with the 
severe drought generally -unrelieved. 
Northeastern and northwestern Kansas 
were favored ‘to a considerable extent, 
and eastern Oklahoma had some fairiy 
good rains, but othei'wise the falls were 
mostly unimportant; moisture is needed 
badly over. a large area, including much 
of Kansas, central ‘and western Okla- 

~homa, and western Texas. Rairis would 

be helpful also over 4 considerable sec- 

< ition of the South from central Gulf dis- 

ricts and northern Louisiana northward 
to Kentucky and Missouri. 

In general, conditions are mostly 
favorable’ over~the northern half of the 
country, with recent rainfall beneficial, 
especially for small grains and grass, 
and particularly over a broad belt ex- 
tending from ‘the Lake region, to the 
Pacific Ocean. Farm work made gen- 
erally good progress over the southern 
half of the country, but rather frequent 
wdins caused delay in the North. Seasonal 
activities, howeyer, are well advaiiced 
rather generally, Over the great west- 
ern grazing section livestock interests 
have been favored by the weather, the 
general warmth and absence of seyere 
storms being especially beneficial for 
young stock. No materially damaging 
temperatures occurred during the week, 
and southern truck crops, made mostiy 
good advarice, with.strawberries ripen- 
ing as far north as North Carolina. 

Drought Continues in Southwest 

Except for some local showers, the 
drought is still largely unrelieved in the 
Southwest, with Winter wheat deteri- 
orating in most sections. _In Kansas 
rains in the northeast and many north- 
western counties, with local | showers 
elsewhere, were very beneficial and Win- 

. ter wheat shows improvement where |the 
rains fell, -but in the central and south- 
-western portions of the State there was 
little relief and the crop deteriorated, 
or is barely holding its own; jointing 
was reported from the southeast> and 
south-central. In Oklahoma rains were 
very light in central and western parts 
where the severe drought continues and 
Winter wheat deteriorated generally, 
with condition spotted’ ranging from 
very poor to only fair..In western Texas 

; ,moisture is badly needed, with the crdp 
heading short. / 

In the northwestern part of the Win- 
‘ter Wheat Belt progress and condition 
‘were very good, while in much of the 

Ohio Valley rains were beneficial; in 
the more eastern parts of the valley late- 

seeded Wheat made only poor advance 
and many fields are reported sown to 
oats. The ~- condition of-, oats closely 

parallels that of Winter wheat, with 
rain badly needed in the Southwest, 
while good growth was reported in the 

Ohio Valley. Spring wheat.seeding was 
delayed in northern parts of the belt, 
but the moisture was very favorable; 
much is up and looking fine in. South 
Dakota, while seeding is nearing com- 

letion .im1 Minnesota. Rain is needed 

n parts of the Pacific Northwest, while 
additional mioisture would be helpful in 

_ the Southeast. 

Frequent showers during the. week 
caused considerable interruption to field 
work in the northern portion of the Gorn 
Belt, but preparations for planting “are 

“ generally well'advanced. Some corn was 
seeded as far north as the central por- 
tions of*Indiana and Illindis and to south- 
eastern Nebraska. In lowa preparations 
“are well advarfted, but not. much plant- 
ing was, aceomplished during .the' week, 
as farmers are generally waiting safer 

«dates, Early plantedcorn in the South- 
west made generally poor progress be- 
cause of the severely droughty condi- 

,, tions, . 


Favorable Week for Cotton 
The week was rather favorable in the 
eastern Cotton Belt and moderately so 
» in central districts, but the soil contin- 
ed too dry in the more western portion. 
(Morsiderable cotton’ was planted in. the 
f tern half of Texas, but dr 
cool nights were unfavorab 
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Customs Decisions 


Price gains registered for farm prod- 
ucts im the first half of April were fol- 
lowed by slight or-moderate recessions 
in grain, feeds, livestock and cotton, 
while otherecommodities have shown no 
change, and in:some cases there is more 
strength, according tothe weekly market 
summary of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, made public Apr. 21 by the 
Department of ‘Agricujture. 

‘The statement follows in full text: 

Dairy and poultry products and wool 
showed few important market changes 
after the middle of the month. Vege- 
ltables, except potatoes are mostly tend- 
ing: toward lower prices, with the sea- 
sonal increase in the supply. Apple-mar- 
kets acted a little stronger. ( 

Domestic wheat markets_ declined 
rather sharply after mid-April, influenced 
principally by improved prospects for 
Winter wheat>in the Southwest, and in 
tthe Spring wheat/ area of the United 
State and Canada, Rye declined with 
wheat, and flax was slightly lower. Corn 
markets declired a little at most points 
largely as a result of the weaker wheat 
market. Receipts were smaller and offer- 
ings were being restricted by farm 
work. Demand from shippers and 
feeders continued active and market 
stocks are being slowly reduced. The 
oats market fluctuated mostly with corn 
and generally tended slightly lower after 
the middle of the month. Barley markets 
were generally dull. 

Commercial feed markets _ turned 
weaker, with a slackening demand, al- 
though supplies contirfied small. In- 
quiry for prompt shipment was only fair 
and interest in deferred -Geliveries was 
very dull. The lower grain prices were 
also a weakening factor. Wheat feed 
prices are 50 cents to $2.25 per ton lower 
than a week ago, Despite the larger 
cottonseed crop, total production of cot- 
tonseed cake and meal so far this sea- 
son is slightly less than a ‘year ago but 
shipments are heavier, largely as a result 
of a good domestic demand. The short 
supply of linseed meal. and the low 
price of cottonseed cake and meal were 
the principal factors in the unusually 
heavy domestic disappearance of cotton- 
seed cake and meal this season. Gluten 
feed prices were unchanged despite the 
weakness in corn and other feeds. 


Cotton Market 
Shows Declining Tendency 


Hay markets generally were. steady to 
stronger with light offerings meeting a 
| good demand. The better grades of 
timothy and alfalfa were in particularly 
|good request. Prairie was generally 
slow sale. Recent rains have improved 
pastures apd materially reduced the de- 
mand for hay in the South Central 
| States. 

The cotton market 
showed a slightly declining tendency. 
Domestic demand was rather dull, but 
some reports indicated better condi- 
tions in Liverpool. Planting made good 
progress, except in the dry western sec- 
tions where soil condition is unfavorable, 
According to.the Bureau of tke Census, 
domestic consumption for March 
amounted to 508,576 bales, compared 
with .631,666 for March a year ago. 
Domestic consumption for the eight 
months ending Mar. 31 amounted to 
4,823,617 bales, compared- with 4,674,- 
034 for the like period the previous 
season. Stocks of raw .cotton in con- 
suming establishments on Mar, 31 were 
1,762,627 bales, against 1,729,998 on 
the same date last year. The apparent 
supply of cotton remaining in the United 
States on Apr. 1 amounted to 7,100,000 
bales compared .with 5,700,000 a year ago, 
The decrease during March was 198,- 
000 bales less than a year ago. 

Cattle receipts at 11 large »markets 
were smaller after the middle of the 
month, but all classes and grades sold at 
weak to lower prices. At Chicago, bet- 
ter grade weighty steers were steady to 
slightly lower, others mostly. lower, al- 
though all grades were active on shipper 
atcount. Light steers which consti- 
tuted the bulk of offerings were mostly 
50 cents lower, light heifers and mixed 
yearlings 60 to 75 cents lower, and in 
instances more, while butcher heifer 
prices showed a similar decline. 
| .The hog market showed more or less 
activity as the top fell below $10.50, as 
all interests were active buyers ‘on the 
breaks. Fresh pork; however, figured 
with other meats in the decline, although 
provision stocks were fairly stable, and 
stocks considerably smaller than a year 


ago. 

While receipts of sheep and lambs at 
most of the large markets were smaller, 
they were the largest of the year at 
Chicago,. and prices on fat lambs were 
lower. The range of prices on fat 
lambs was the lowest for the season 
since before the war. 

A marked improvement was reported 
in the demand for Wools suitable for the 
woolen trade. , Limited sales of spot of- 
ferings of some Australian wools were 
closed at fairly firm prices, Domestic 
fleece wools were very quiet, with only 
limited quantities available. 

The butter market improved gradually 
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nation, while in the more western sec- 
tions- planting is’ being deferred await- 
ing rain; condition of the early planted 
in the south is fair to aie though 
growth is slow. In Oklahoma some seed- 
ing was done in the east, but planting is 
being Soleus in the central and west be- 
cause the sofl is too dry for germination. 
In the central States of the belt field 
work made rather good progress, as the 
week was mostly fair, though a general 
rain is needed for germination; planting 





the Atlantic States the weather was gen- 
erally favorable, with planting. active; 
rains improved germination and moderate 
temperatures were helpful. 

Meadows and pastures are in gen- 
erally good condition east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, but in the Southwest.rain 
is badly needed. In the northern Great 
Plains and most of the great western 
grazing sectiong.range and livestock con- 
ditions are satisfactory, except for some 
local need of moisture. The mild weather 
favored lambing and shearing generally, 
while livestock are doing well. 

Potato planting. is progressing in 
northern sections, while good advance 
was made elsewhere. Truck crops did 
well, except for some need of rain in the 
Southwest; additional moisture would 
also help in™parts of the Southeast. 
Sugar beet seeding advanced rapidly in 
most sections, with much accomplished. 
Transplanting tobacco is mearly com- 
pleted in the Southéast, while growth 
of plants was retarded in. Kentucky. 
Sugar cane is doing well in Louisiana. 
Deciduous fruit trees are blooming in 
many northern sections, while heavy ap- 
ple bloom is reported from’ Washington 





{on the Winter wheat fields. 


Conditions of Market for First Half of April Are Reviewed 
By Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


after the middle of April, registering net 
advances of one-half cent on the top 
scores during the third week of the 
month. Supplies were not quite so 
liberal and buyers displayed more con- 
fidence in their operations. Fancy but- 
ter cleared well on most markets but 
demand was about'equal to the supply. 
Receivers reportedlittle or no change 
in the size of shipments from their 
regular factories, but there was a ten- 
dency towards larger arrivals rather 
than smaller. Some grass color is be- }- 
ginning to show up im the southwest- 
ern sections, where- cows have been 
Net with> 
drawals of’ butter from _ storage at 
10 representative markets has been in 
excess of that of a year ago, thus reduc- 
ing the. surplus, 


The cheese markets gt Wisconsin as- | 
sembling points have w3remained practi- 
cally unchanged after the middle of the 
month. Orders called mostly for small 
lots to supply immediate needs,.. There 
was only a limited demamd-for Wisconsin 
cheese in eastern markets, because of the 
more liberal supply of New York State 
flats. Cured and held cheese held steady 
with demand fair. April feed costs prob- 
ably. will average slightly higher than 
those for the previous month. The March 
monthly average price for twins on the 
Wisconsin Cheese Exchange was the low- 
est for any month since April, 1926, and 
the lowest March average since prewar 
days. 

_ In view of the large quantities of eggs i 
in storage accumulated so early in, the 
season, dealers as a rule are not antici- 
pating very much of an upward swing in 
prices at an early date. The whole mar- 
ket has not shown much change in prices 
through April. 

Receipts of fresh dressed. poultry éx- 
ceed those for the same time a year ago. 
With ack of strong demand together 
with indications pointing to larger re- 
cepits soon, the market on dressed fowl 
remained practically wmechanged. The 


market -for frozen poultry also remained 
unchanged. 


Early V egetables 


Advance in Price 


Price advances last week were recorded 
soon after the middle of April for 
tomatoes, celery cucumbers, carrots and 
lettuce, with markets firm for apples 
and Florida potatoes.. Most other prod- 
ucts declined in price. A number of 
additional southern States began ship- 
ping Spring vegetables and berries. The 
Chicago ccarlot potato market was 
slightly higher on, morthern Round 
Whites, but lower on [daho Russets, 

Quality and condition of the few re- 


f .|maining old onions was not so good 
of mid-April} 


and values declined at shipping stations 
as welkaas in consuming centers. Only 
a few cars daily moved from storage. 
Movement of new crop onions from 
Texas increased greatly, but was still 
only half as heavy-as- a- year ago.’ The 
standard crates of mixed No. 1 and No. 2 
Yellow Bermudas declimed about 35 cents. 
: Texas. cabbage dropped about $20 per 
ton at loading stations im the, Rio Grande 
Valley, losing at $60. The cabbage 
shipping season opened in Alabama and 


STATES. DAILY : 


URSDAY, 


Recessionsin Cost of Grain and Cotton | |'Tennis Rackets Held 
| Follow Gairis in Prices for Farm Goods 


To Be Eamproperly 


Assessed as Toys 


Customs Couart Lowers Duty 

On Imported Articles; Ad+ 

 Mitonal Levy Allowed on 
Toy Carts and Autos 


New York, Apr. 23—The United 
States Customs Court has just ruled that 
small tennis rackets, imported by B. Ill- 
felder & Company, should nt have been 
classified as toys, “with duty at 70 per 
cent ad valorem, wonder paragraph 2414, 
tariff act of 19222. The court fixes duty 
at 30 per cent ad valorem, under Ppara- 
eraph 1402. (Protest 392543-G-48538-29.) 

Statice, naturally dried, thé ~court 
finds, in overruling protests of the H. 
P. Hanson Company and J. E, Bernard 

Co.,.of Chicago, is dutiable as cut 
flowérs, preserved, under paragraph 751, 
tariff act of 1922, at 40 per cemt ad 
valorem. Claim ‘was made by the im- 
porters for free emtry under either par- 
agraph 1622, or 1582, of the existing 
tariff law. (Protests 330255-G-77193, 
etc.) 

Overruling a protest of the Uni®ersity 
of Michigan, the court rules that certain 
giass parts for spectographs, instru- 
ments used for photographing spectra, 
are parts of cameras and dutiable wnder 
paragraph 218 of the tariffact, at 65 per 
cent ad valorem: (Protest 350585-G- 
3299.) 

The court finds that toy wooden carts 
and automobiles, packed in a separate 
eardboard cartom, holding three em- 
broidered handkerchiefs for childrem, are 
not only dutiable at the rate of 75 per 
cent ad valorem, wonder paragraph 1430, 
tariff act of 1922, the rate applicable to 
the embroidered Khandkerchiefs, but also 
subject to additiomal. duty at 70 per _cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1414, as 
toys. Judge Young points out that the 
purpose of sectiom 503, tariff act of 1922, 
is to prevent the importation into the 
United States of dutiable articles, as 
free of duty, or at a lower rate of duty 
than regularly assessable, under the pre- 
text that they are ordinary coverings of 
imported merchandise. , (Protest 247579- 
G-36627-27.) 

——————_—_——_—————— Ie 
Louisiana. South Carolina is still the 
principal source of supply. The imported 
cabbage was not bringing as high prices 


as formerly, Somé sales in-New York! 


being made as low as $1 to'$2 per 100- 
pound basket. : 

The strawberry season opened im Ar- 
kansas, North Carolina and Mississippi, 
so that Louisiana and Alabama will now 
have competition. 
increased and Alabama increased very 
sharply. 

Florida tomato shipments decreased 
and prices advanced. 
ifornia asparagus dropped suddenly. The 
Illinois season opened. The southeastern 
lettuce movgnent was heavier than it 
had been.‘ City prices held firmly. 

Consuming cemter prices of celery have 
been tending slig@htly downward as a re- 
sult of recent liberal receipts from Flor- 
ida. Apples held firmly at New> York 
and northwesteram: shipping points. Ship- 
aments decreased. The movement of Flor- 
ida citrus fruits is becoming light, as 
the season officially closed. 


World’s Pro gressin S tandardization 


Portrayed in New Federal Yearbook 





Bureau of Standards Publication Sets Forth Information| 


About Trerids Affecting All Phases of Business 


By Henry ID. Hubbard 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards, Departrment of Commerce 


As a world movement, standardization 
concerns ‘all industries. Its more funda- 
mental aspects invoiwe the scientific 
standards of measurement. On these are 
based the descriptive standards of quality, 
performance, and practice, hence scien- 
tific laboratfty research in developing 
standards of measurement is a vital part 
of the work of standardization. 

Full of news of standardization 
achievements throughout the world, with 
contributions from hundreds of technical 
sources, the new “Standard Yearbook 
(that for 1930—4th amnual issue) has 
just been issued by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. It is replete with information for 





has begun well to the northern limits. In, 





and a good set indicated in Oregon, / calendar 


business men disclosimg trends which 
deeply concern their imterests. 


“In. science standards are the basis of 
countless kinds of measurements, Such 
measurements may begin in the labora- 
tory.» They graduate into industry. A 
measuring device at first a novelty of 
the’ laboratory may later control the 
process of a giamt _ industry—the 
pyrometer for example of the photoelec- 
tric cell,” says Dr. George K. Burgess, 
Director, of the Bureaut of Standards, in 
announéing the release of the book. 

The Standards Yearbook is ‘a refer- 

ence work for all/concerned with stand- 
ards and, standardization. The circle of 
those concerned is widening. Eventually 
it must include everyone, eithr as 
maker, seller, or user of products. its 
suggestive value extemds beyond the 
topics specifically. treated, since as a 
‘source-bookof illustrative examples of 
standardization methods susceptible’ of 
wide application or as a stimulating ex- 
ample’ of successful achievement, the 
work is worthy of a place on the busy 
executive’s desk. It is a virtual neces- 
sity for all engaged in formulating 
standards or standard practice, as a 
valued source of needed information. 
_ Dr. Burgesé states that “in the earlier 
issues of this publication, special atten- 
tion was paid to the organization and 
procedure of the numerous. standardizing 
agencies in this country with brief out- 
lines of certain natiomal and interna- 
tional agencies, The present volume con- 
tains outlines of the activities and ac- 
complishments of not only the national 
Bureau of Standards amd other agencies 
of the Federal Government and the 
States, counties, and municipalities, but 
also those of technical societies and trade 
associations, with special emphasis on 
their accomplishments during the year 
1929, their programs for future work, 
and the methods employed by each or- 
ganization to encourage or facilitate the 
use of its standards amd specifications.” 

Ray M. Hudson, formerly of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, comtributes an in- 
troductory article on the Government’s 
interest in the advancement of simplifi- 
cation and standardization. This is «x 
readable, popular disewssion of some of 
the problems involved in the Govern- 
ment’s part in these important enter- 
prises. * 

Progress in attempts to simplify the 

is reported im an. interes 


‘ wy 


summary by Dr. C. F, Marvin, Chief of 
the United States Weather Bureau. A 
standardized calendar is advocated as an 


important basis“ for recording historical | 


events and for the coordination of the 


countless transactions of commerce and} 


industry. 

For the student seriously concerned 
with specific progress, there is a useful 
biblography of recent literature on 
standards and standardization, prepared 
under the direction and through the cour- 
tesy of W. A. Slade, chief, division of 
bibliography, Library of Congress. For 
the first time the subject of rationaliza- 
tion is included as having such overlap- 
Ping scope and aim with standardization 
as to justify such recognition, 


Progress on Systems 
Of} ElectricaZ Measuring 


The, section relating to the Interna- 
tional Committee on Weights and Meas- 
ures—an international body established 
by treaty of the leading nations of the 
world—deals principally with electric 

| and photometric units and standards. 
These are of great interest in\ view of 
definite progress toward unifying the 
systems of electrical measurements on 
a basis free from all arbitrary character- 
istics, that is, wy on the units of length, 
mass, and time. 

The standard wave lengths of the 
characteristic radiations of sunlight are 
cited from reports of the International 
Astronomical .LUJmion. These are based 
on the wave length of the yellow D line 
of sodium radiation. The newly revised 
measurements are given with an error 
less than 001 angstrom mit (one ten- 
billionth of @ millimeter). 

The International Geodetic and Geo- 
physical Union report emphasizes . the 
need for inprowed maps of the various 
countries, including a special recom- 
mendation that arcs of triangulation be 
extended southward to Central and South 
Americas. | 

In connectiomm with the international 
technical consulting committee on radio 
communication, the importance of accu- 
rate measurememt of frequencies is em- 
phasized as a first essential in properly 
allogating and using radio-frequency 
bands for communication. Mention is 
made of the successful measurement and 
control of such frequencies with high ac- 
curacy at the Bureau of Standards, an} 
accuracy attained through new procedure | 
involving thermostatic control of the 
quartz piezo oscillators, 

An especially interesting group. of 
contributions is comprised in the reports 
from the natiomal standardizing labora- 
tories of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States. Research 
bulks so largely im the work of these>in- 
stitutions that fwller accounts are called 
for. Accordingly an entire chapter is 
given on the stamdardization research of 
the Bureau of Standards, Interesting 
summaries of the similar activities of 
the other countries in this group are 
given with somewhat less detail. 

An impressive chapter recounts the 


Louisiana shipments | 


Movement of Cal-) 


Amir, 24, 1980 
Tariff 


the exception of the export debenture 
plan, the .flexible tariff prowisions and 
five rate items: Sugar, cememt, lumber, 
shingles amd silver. The Senate is ex- 
pected to wote again on the debenture 
and flexible clauses, while the «House 
will pass tepon the rates. 

On Apr. 23, the conferees eliminated 
the amendrment written into the bill by 
the Senate on the motion of Semator Nor- 
ris (Rep.), of Nebraska, dixrecting that 
import dutzes should not apply to articles 
where the domestic productiom ig monopo- 
listic or price fixing, according to findings 
of the Customs Court. 


The Senate also receded om its amend- 
ment toeretain the limitatiom requiring 
the importation of cigars im packages 
of more tham 3,000. This restriction had 
been repeg#ed by the House bill but re- 
stored by the Senate. 


Senator Smoot said that it has not been 
decided"°whether the Senate will be asked 
to adopt the partial report, leaving for 
later actiom the controversial subjects 
not inluded, or whether it -will simply 
state its position on those subjects and 
later act om the final conference report 
as a whole. 


Senate May.- Waive 
Right to First Action 


Senator Harrison (Dem.}, of -Missis- 
sippi, 2 mvember of the cormference) ex- 
plained that under the parliamentary 
rules, the Senate would ordinarily act 
first on the conference report... In order 
to expedite matters, he said, the Senate 
may cede this right of prior action in 
order to expedite the bill. 

Several zmembers of the Senate, said 
Mr. Harrison, voted for the bill when it 
wes passed by that body onky because it 
contained the export debemture plan. 
These Senators would not be interested 
in voting for a report unless it is known 
whether ox mot the House imtends to ac- 
———————————— 





achievememts of the Federal standardiz- 
ing agencies, the variety amd scope of 
which is ssurprising even to the close 
student of standardization. 

All Federal bureaus take aan active 
part in preparing specifications for com- 
mbdities purchased by therm. The en- 
semble represents a monumental enter- 
prise, the details of whick are stimulat- 
ing in their variety and scope. A ndta- 
ble feature is the close cooperation. of 
Federal,ageencies in aiding standardiza- 
tion in commerce. The closer relations 
| between these agencies and the expert 
|technicians of industry give promise of 
greatly accelerated progress in stand- 
ardization on a national basis. 


A review of the activities of~the 
municipal, county and State purchasing 
jagencies brings out the fact that their 
combined purchases exceed several times 
the total of those of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This makes most significant 
the request ‘of these State and munici- 
pal agencies to have the cooperation of 
the Federal Government im - the use of 
Federal standards of quality, dimension, 
jand performance. Sych service is al 
ready under way through the “specifica- 
tions” unit of the Bureau of Standards, 

The American Standards) Association 
contributes progress reports on the vari- 


[Continzeed on Page 8, Column 5.) 
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Draft of Partieal Report on Tarif # Bill + 
By Conferees Is Under Pre paration | (f Domestic Wheat 


Questiore of Which House Will Receive Document F irse| 
Will Be Considered at Meeting 


CContinued from Page 1. 
‘amendments and the House text with|cept the debenture.. 


, ! The conference, he 
said, adjourned sine die, ‘leaving it in the 
hands of the majority members to decide 
upom the course to pursue, 

Acceptance by the conferees of the 
House provision which will permit Cuba 
to ship Cigars into the United States in 
small lots by parcel post is tantamount 
to *“selling out” American tobacco in- 
terests, Representative Garner (Dem.), 
of Texas, declared orally after the ton- 
ference. 

Mr. Garner, who is minority leader of 
the House, said that he had charged in 
conference that this action as “in return 


for Republican campaign contributions”? | 


by Julius Rosenwald, chairman of the 
board of directors of Seays, Roebuck & 
Co., who favored a resumption of parcel 
post. conventions Which Cuba had re- 
fused to renew because of the prohibition 
against shipment of cigars in small 
packages. ' 

Resumption of parcel post relations 


would probably raise the old limit on size | 
of American packages going to Cuba | 
fromm 4 qunces to 1l pounds, thereby bene- | 


fitting 
said. 

The conferees at their session Apr. 22 
also struck out Senate language prohib- 
iting the entry of merchandise of foreign 
manufacture bearingg United States pat- 
ent notices, s 

House language on the importation of 
wila@ mammals and birds in violation of 
foreign law was adopted in preference 
to «the Senate provisions. The House 
language was also retained on the pro- 
vision for the importation and immediate 
transportation of merchandise to other 
ports of entry. 

Senate amendments reducing from 
three years to 10 months the time during 
which grain imported under bond may be 
held in bonded warehouses were accepted 
by the conference. 

The Senate conferees accepted the 
House provisions making the owner of a 
vessel liable in case of falsity or lack of 
manifest. A Senate amendment was 
agréed to exempting masters or owners 
of common catriers from liability and 
the vessel itself from a lien, if, in case 
smoking opium is discovered aboard, - it 
may be shown to the court that they 
could not have knowm through the high- 
est degree of diligence of its presence 
aboard. 

The House accepted a Senate amend- 
memt providing that on request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury any court may 
provide in decrees of forfeiture under the 
customs laws, that the forfeited matter 


merican mail order houses, he 


|sha¥l be delivered to the secretary for 


disposition. 

Senate language for the licensing of 
custom house brokers was adopted. A 
provision by the Senate for appeals by 
licemsed customhouse brokers from de- 
cisions of the Secretary of the Treasury 


to the customs court was dlso accepted. 


House amendments requesting the 
President to direct an investigation of 


methods of valuation particularly with | 


a View of determinimg to what extent 
valazes in the United States may be em- 
ployed, were accepted by the conferees 
in preference to somewhat similar Sen- 
ate language. 

The provisions relating to travel and 
subsistence of employes of the customs 
service were adopted as rewritten by 
the Senate. 


The House reeded to the Senate 
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Weather 
Commercial Stocks - 


Lower During Wee 


Supply Is Much Grea 
However, Than in Corre 
sponding Period of 19 
Statistics Show 


Commercial stocks of domestic wheat 
| in store and afloat in the principal mar-*_ 
| kets of the United States at the close | 
of the week ‘ended on Apr. 19 a aM 
to 143,215,000 bushels, against 147, 
000 bushels at the previous week 
and 119,642,000 bushels at. the corre- 
sponding time last year, according to 
figures just made public by the Bureaw 
of Agricultural Economics. ¥ 
Total holdings of other domestic grains ~ | 
were given by the Bureau as follows: | 
| Corn, 24,509,000 bushels, against 25,146,- 
1000 the previous week, and 34,009,000°— 
the corresponding time last year; oats, 
17,793,000, against 18,553,000 and 12,- ~ | 
| 202,000; rye, 13,744,000, against 14,214. 
000 and 6,988,000; barley, 8,905,000, 
' against 9,157,000 and 9,316,000; and flax, 
680,000, against 67,000 and 587,000. . 
Canadian grains were reported by the 
Bureau to be in store in bond in United ~ 
| States markets in the following totals: — 
Wheat, 21,447,000, against 22,983,000. 
and 22,290,000; oats, 360,000, against” 
| 351,000 and 480,000; rye, 426,000, against . 
428,000 and 401,000; and barley, 2,737,000, > 
against 2,762,000 and 1,566,000. int 
Exports of grains and grain products § ©? 
during March amounted to $12,284,000 
compared with $21,039,000 for the same ~ 
month last year, according té figures 
compiled by the foodstuffs division and ~~ 
made public by the Department of Com- 9 
merce, $ 
The principal declines were in Corn, ~ 
barley, rice, and wheat, with the last 


1,000,000 bushels as compared with a> 
year ago. Corn shipments slightly ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000 bushels as com i 
with nearly 5,000,000 in March of last — 
year, according to the data, i 

May corn was quoted at 83% cents in 
Chicago on Apr. 17 as against 61% in 
Buenos Aires. The Argentine price is ~ 
largely responsible for the reduced trade ~~ 
in corn, the European market bei Bee 
tically lost to America in view the 
price difference, it was stated orally in 
behalf of the division. 

During the first quarter of the ‘year the 
export trade in the principal grains and 
grain products totaled $49,266,000, ade- 
crease of 35 per cent from the corre- — 
sponding period of last year. Wheat ex- 4 
ports during the period were approxi- i 

mately $20,000,000 and were 65 percent 

| above those of a year ago. The decline. 
| in the total grain shipments was reflected 
| mostly in corn and barley. Ee 
| Exports of feedstuffs during the quar- 
} ter amounted to $5,116,000 which was 
| less than half the value of such shipments 
| in the same period last year. Shipments 
| of hops, starch, and baking powder were 
also substantially below a year ago, while 
yeast recorded a slight increase. 


oa 





—————_———— 
| amendment: making uncertified checks, 
| United States notes and national bank 
| notes receivable for customs duties’ A 
Senate amendment requiring that’ cus- 
toms attaches shall hereafter be known 
as Treasury attaches was adopted, as 
was an amendment authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to appoint a dep- — 
uty commissioner in the Bureau of 
Customs. x 





That the p 


ublic 


may know what 34,000 investors 


already know 


- General Foods Corporation offers 


ToTHe ma jority ofthe investing public, 
the facts a bout General Foods Corpora- 
tion’ stise to its present position inthe 


this booklet 


both the sales and earnings of General 
Foods Corporation have been enlarged 
600%, and importanteconomies in both 


item recording a decrease of more than * | 


_foodindus try are only partially known. 


And so now this company presents, in 
the form of an amplified annual state- 
ment, its history, products, policies, 


prospects, and earnings. 


The practical-minded investor will 
find the record of earnings especially 
interestimg@. It shows that, since 1922, 


manufacture and distribution have 
been effected. In the case, of several 
products, prices have been reduced, and 
quality has been definitely improved. 

These and other equally important 
facts about this company are stated in 


* the booklet offered here. This booklet 


willbesent free to any interested person. 


Write to General Foods Corporation 


Department E > 
250 Park Avenue» New York City 


Maxwell House Co ffee and Tia, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, 
Certo, Post's Bran Flakes, Minute Tapioca, Instant Postum, 
Hellmann's Mayesenaise Products, Walter Baker's Chocolate 
and Coca, Franklin Baker's Coconut, Calumet Baking 
Powder, Grapt-Nuets, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, 
Postum Creal, Post Toastits, La France, Satina, Diamond 
Crystal Salt, Pose” s Whole Bran, Jell-O Ict Cream Powde. 
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Report on Construction 


RECLAMATION 


- J YROGRESS was shown at all reclama-, 


tion projects during March, although 


f 


~ it was slow in some instances, accord- - 


ing to the monthly report of the Bureau 
‘*of Reclamation sent to the Secretary of 
* the Interior Apr. 17. 
pAnvestigations into the proposed All- 
American Canal in southern. California 
were continued, as was installation of the 
cable gaging station to ascertain scouring 
effects of flood-waters of the Colorado 
River at Boulder damsite, it was stated. 
* Work has been resumed on Deadwood dam, 
although snow has been hindering it. En- 
largement of the Main South Side Canal 
#on the Minidoka project progressed 
through the month, it was reported. 
Difficulty, in drilling grout holes has 
slowed down activities on the Owyhee dam, 
~ Owyhee project, and the contract was about 
80 per cent complete at the end of the 
month. The Echo Dam, Salt Lake Basin 
project, was about 80 per cent finished at 
the end of the month, it was stated. 
a 


The section of the report dealing with 
progress on the projects follc--~ in full text: 

Ponere-* -~ by percentages for the 
projects as a whole and by divisions. 

Work in connection with the All-Ar 
jean Canal at teent aig) ese cecr  Ssed 
during the month. The surveys on the 
main canal line were practically completed. 
On the Coachella Branch the preliminary 
line was finished at a point 14% miles west 
of Indio on Mar. 18, and work was resumed 
on the locatjon survey at Salt Creek. At 
the end of the month the location had-been 
extended to a point 11 miles southeast of 
Mecca. Soil surveys were begun early in 
the month and a survey-and soil map of 
the Pilot Knob Mesa, lying between the 
Yuma Indian Reservation and the Sand 
Hills, have been finished. This area can 
be supplied by pumping from the All-Amer- 
ican Canal. 

Installation of the cable gaging station to 
ascertain scouring effects of flood waters 
of the Colorado River at Boulder damsite 
were continued throughout the month. At 
the close of the month the ladders on the 

. eanyon walls had been completed and the 
24-inch corrugated pipe gage had been well 
placed. A pilot wire had been stretched 
across the river for later use in stringing 
the main cable. 


A 

The contractor on the Deadwood Dam 
has resumed work. Excavation had begun, 
clthough the work was interrupted by snow 
conditions until the latter part of the 
month, when the men were able to proceed 
efficiently. About 25 men were on the job 
on, Mar. 31, and the force is likely to be 
increased rapidly. It is too early to pre- 
dict when it may be possible to haul freight 
over the roads as each of the two summits 

is still covered with 10 feet of snow. 
Enlargement of thé Main South Side 
Canal on the Minidoka project was carried 
“on throughout the month. The dragline 
excavator was used for. removing rock from 
the upper side of the canal section and also 
for raising and widefiing the lower bank. 
Men and teams were employed in finishing 
the canal bottom and in placing rock riprap. 
The placing of concrete lining on the upper 


® bank and bottom of the Big Fill was begun 


on the thirteenth of the month. This work 
was finished above water line on the twenty- 
eighth, and completes the lining begun a 
year ago. Three concrete turnouts were 
installed, replacing wooden structures. Rip- 
rap amounting to 980 square yards was 
placed. 
A , 

On the Vale Main Canal, Vale project, 
construction of earthwork, tunnels, and 
structures, and the excavation of the lat- 
erals of the Bull Creek area were continued 
under three existing contracts. 

Progress on the Owyhee dam, Owyhee 
project, has been slow, with practically all 
the work concentrated on drilling grout 
holes in the ‘keyway and excavating in the 
fault zone crevice. Considerable difficuity 
has been experienced in drilling the grout 
holes through the splintering rock, which 
unravels and wedges the drill steel, result- 
ing in lost holes. Of the 38 holes started to 
date, five have reached the, required depth, 
16 others are in various stages of comple- 
tion by the “successive grouting method,” 
and 17 have been abandoned. Now that 
the most difficult problem of confining the 
grout near the surface has been overcome 
better progress is expected. In one seamy 
section of the intersection of the fault zone 
and keyway several yards of concrete were 
placed by “the contractor to confine the 
grout. Three thousand one hundred and 
fifty sacks of cement have been used in the 
grouting to date. At the-end of the month 
the contract was 29.8 per cent completed. 

A 

The principal work for the month at Echo 
Dam, Salt Lake Basin project, consisted of 
hayling rock to the upstream and down- 
stream sides of the dam, completion of 
stoped cut-off walls, and continuation of 
concrete work in the spillway. Placing of 
earthwork was resumed on Mar. 24, after 
a shut-down of more than three. montha. 
Approximately 263,000 cubic yards will be 
required to complete the clay, sand, and 

» gravel portion of the dam. For the 1930 
storage of water it is desired to have the 
dam constructed to Elevation 5555 to turn 
water through the spillway in case of an 
emergency. The percentage of completion 
at the close cf the month was about 80 
per cent. 

On the Kittitas division of the Yakima 
project work was continued under 18 of 
the 24 existing contracts on the construc- 
tion of the Yakima River pressure tunnel, 
the South Branch Canal laterals, Division 
No. 2 of the North Branch Canal, and the 
North Branch Canal laterals. 


Work of 


Bureau of Reclamation, _ 


A detail of construction opefations on the Kittitas division of the 
Yakima reclamation project in the State of Washington. 


NOTABLE POWER PROJECT 
Features Heavy Equipment . 


By E. G. SABINE 


U. S. Trade Commissioner, 
Mortreal, Canada 


ONSIDERABLE American machinery 
is employed and more being engaged 
on the great, new project which is 

now under way to develop ‘hydroelectric 
power on that section of the St. Lawrence 
about 25 miles southwest of Montreal be- 
tween Lakes St. Francis and St. Louis. 
This development involves the construc- 
tion of a canal approximately 15 miles in 
length from Lake St. Francis to Lake St. 
Louis onthe south shore of the St. Law- 
rence River. In compliance with the con- 
ditions imposed by the Dominion ‘govern- 
ment this canal must be so designed that, 
if the “St. Lawrence -Deep Waterways” 
project is proceeded with,,it can be used 
, jointly for navigation and power purposes. 





TESTS OF PAINTS 


To Study Effect 
Of The Weather 


RESULTS of observations by the Bureau 

of Standards concerning durability of 
outside white paints are outlined in a 
statement just issued by the Bureau. Full 
text of the statement follows: 

During the past six years there Have 
been exposed on the roof of the chemistry 
building of the Bureau of Standards a 
great, variety of experimentally prepared 
outside white paints. Invariably these 
have beén applied in either three coats on 
well-selected wood of in two coats on 

* carefully cleaned metal panels, 


& 


Repeatedly, straight white-lead paint 
has shown good durability. Likewise lead- 
zine paints, provided the zinc-oxide con- 
tent of the pigment does not exceed 30 per 
cent, have shown good durability. On 
wood panels, increasing the zinc-oxide 
content up to 50 per cent has resulted in 
rather bad cracking and scaling of the 
paint. On metal, the lead-zinc paints con- 
taining not-over 30 per cent zinc oxide, 
are more durable (prevent rust) than 
straight white lead. 

Coming to the newer type of outside 
white paints-on wood, the titanium-zinc 
paints show good durability, provided the 
zinc-oxide content does not exceed 30 per 
cent. .These paints. stay cleaner and 
whiter than the lead-zine or white-lead 
paints. Im May, 1927, a variety of experi- 
mental titanium-zine paints were exposed. 
Some of these included in the pigment a 
mixture of titanox, zine oxide, and white 
lead. After nearly three years of expos- 
ure, some of these paints are showing un- 
usually good results. A mixture of about 
45 per cent titanox, 35 per cent white lead, 
and 20 per cent zine oxide is among the 
best. This paint is free from cracks, and 
has simply worn, by_mild chalking, to a 
smoeth, clean surface. 

A 


Keeping the ratio of titanox and white 
lead about the same as in the paint. just 
described, but increasing the zinc oxide to 
30 per cent, resulted in a few cracks. In- 
creasing the zinc-oxide content to 50 per 
cent resulted in bad cracking: Straight 
titanium oxide paints, straight calcium 
titanox paints, and straight barium tita- 
nox paints were not successful, due to ex- 
cessive chalking. The liquid in these 
paints was 60 raw linseed oil, 20 heavy- 
nasied linseed oil, and 20 turpentine and 

rier. 


‘ 


Therefore, the navigable channel must-have 
a minimum depth of 27 feet-and a minimum 
width of 600 feet at the bottom. A power 
house is also to be built on Lake St. Louis 
at the eastern end of the canal and a site 
will be provided for locks to be installed 
by the Dominion government at such time 
as it sees fit. 

Work on the'project commenced in Au- 
gust, 1929, when six American three-quar- 
ter yard excavators were put in operation 
building dykes along: the north bank of the 
proposed canal. Necessary buildings have 
been erected, a large amnunt of timber has 
been removed from the site and the grading 
of the corporation’s railway right-of-way 
and laying of track hasbeen undertaken. 
Much of this work had to be suspended 
last December for the Winter months, but 
rock blasting and laying of foundations 
for the powerhouse were continued. 
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An’ American 26-inch cutter suction 
dredge electrically driven has been assem- 
bled for operation this Spring, when water 
will be admitted to the broad, shallow ditch 
already prepared. An American 8 cubic 
yard electric power shovel will also be ready 
for Spring operations. With its boom 93 
feet in length, this machine weighs over 
80 tons and is one of the largest pieces 
of equipment of its kind to be used in 
Cahada. Nearly $3,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery and equipment has been purchased 
for the Beauharnois project to date includ- 
ing water turbines estimated to cost $1,- 
250,000, one 50-ton and 6 14-ton derricks, 
14 saddle-type locomot'ves, dump cars, elec- 
tric hoist, rock crushers, electric trans- 
formers, well drills, etc. 

Among the furth-r r-enirements to com- 
plete the development will be electric equip- 
ment (including generators and additional 
transformers) ; excavating equipment; con- 
crete mixers, switching equipment, cranes 
and drills. 

The Beauharnois Power Corporation, 
Ltd., of Montreal, is carrying out this work, 


which is estimated to cost $75,000,000. This ° 


organization was incorporated Sept. 17, 
1929, and is a holding company owning all 
the capital stock of the Beauharnois Light, 
Heat & Power Company, -Montreal, and 
other subsidiary companies, namely, Beau- 
harnois Construction Company, Beauhar- 
nois Land Company and Beauhaprnois trans- 
mission. Company. 


Metal Lath Rulings 


HE Federal Trade Commission an- 

nounces that it has acted on rules of 
business practi®& adopted by the metal 
lath industry at its trade practice con- 
ference. 

Full text of the announcement, follows: 

Eight rules were affirmatively approved 
by the Commissién as condemning unfair 
methods of competition. They relate to the 
following subjects: Wilful interference 
with contracts, misrepresentation of prod- 
ucts, misrepresentation Of a competing 
dealer’s prices, defamation of a competitor, 
threats of suit for patent or trade mark 
infringement, secret payment of rebates, 
selling goods below cost, and discriminatior. 
in price. 

A a 

Other rules accepted by the Commission 
as expressions of the trade are set forth in 
the attached statement. 

On a basis of volume of business it was 
estimated that 90 per cent. of the manu- 
facturers of metal lath and metal plastering 
accessories, and 83 1-3 per cent of the con- 
tractors specializing in metal lath work 
were present or represented at the confer- 
ence. Commissioner William E. Humphrey 
presided. 


BUREAU - 


éonstruction work. 


Face Questions 
On Abilities in 
South Carolina 


HE Governor of South Carolina has ap- 
-proved a legislative measure passed by 

e State assembly authorizing the State 
Etins commission to fix eligibility re- 
quirements for bidders on State highway 


A 


: Fall text of the‘act follows: 


Séction 1. The. State highway commis- 
sion is hereby authorized to establish such 
reasonable regulations as the said commis- 
sion may deem appropriate for controlling 
the qualifications.of contractors allowed to 
bid on work of the State’ hghway depart- 
ment. The said regulations may fix eligibil- 
ity requirements for bidders according to 
available capital and with due‘regard to 
experience and records of past perform- 
ance: Provided, That in no*case shall the 
eligibility rating ,of any bidder ‘be influ- 
enced by nationality or place of residence: 
Provided, further, That no regulations of 
the State highway commission for control- 
ling the qualifications of bidders sHall be- 
come effective until at least thirty (30) days 
after the said regulations shall have been 


formally adopted and published. 


& 


Section 2. All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed to the extent of such incon- 
sistency. ' 

Section 3. This act to take: effect imme- 
diately upon its approval by the governor. 

(I 


TRADE RULINGS 


In New Code on 
Crushed Stone 


INE rules of business practice \adopted 
by the crushed stone industry at its 
trade practice c-~"*+::.c2 3!d in Ci><!anati, 


» Jan. 23, have been affirmativ-'v approved 


~- 


by the Federal Trade Commission, accord- 

ing to a statement just issued by the Com- 

mission. Full text «* ’*~ =!2!:-=cnt follows: 
a 


The rules relate to wilful interference 
with contracts, miskranding, misrepresen- 
tation of products, secret prepayment of 
transportation charges or secret payment of 
rebates, discrimination in prices, defama- 
tiong of a competitor, selling goods below 
cost, commercial bribery, and enticement 
of’ employes. , 

Four additional rules were accepted by 
the commission as expressions of the trade. 
They pertain to the offering or giving of 
prizes or excessive entertainment to anyone 
in connection with a sale, sales\on an f. o. b. 
factory basis, independent publication of 
prices, and appointment of a trade practice 
conference committee. 


A 


It was estimated that from 75 to 80 per 
cent of the entire industry were present or 
represented, delegates having come from 
West Virginia, Hlinoig, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, New York, Kentucky, Con- 
necticat, Tennessee, Massachusetts, Iowa, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Washington, D. C. Com- 
missioner Edgar A. McCullech presided, 
aided by George McCorkle, assistant direc- 
tor of trade practice conferences. 


” effect. 


.-. ROAD BUILDERS Commerce Influenced by hn 


- CONSTRUCTION CODES 


By GEORGE N. THOMPSON 
Burean of Standards © 


‘ GROUP of men is gathered around a 
. ‘table. Rolls of blue prints’ and 


pages.of figures are spread out. The | 
business of passing upon tentative “plans . 


for a building is under consideration. 

One director asks a question: Why 
can’t we build six stories higher ‘and de- 
rive revenue from renting the upper 
stories? Some one responds that the 
building code forbids it. A ‘little later 
several alternative types of construction 
come up. The architect explains that with 
ene material such and such conditions 
must be met, with another, different con- 
ditions. Why?» Again the building code, 
Before the meeting is over it develops that 
the choice of structural materials. of fire- 
proofing, of stairway widths, of elevator 
equipment, of story height, and of a great 
many other details, has been influenced 
by the provisions of the same document. 

« A ’ 

If one of these busy men paused to in- 
quire about the building‘code he would 
very likely meet’with some interesting 
facts. It would be emphasized to him 
that the code exists. to protect the public 
against the acts of the ignorant, the in- 
competent, and the unscrupulous. Build- 
ings have been known to fall down, devas- 
tating fires have occurred, disease has 
gained a foothold in places where no for- 
mal control of construction has been in 
Out of such experiences have come 
laws and ordinances designed to protect 
the public. With the passage of time 
these have become moré and more com- 
.plicated as attempts have been made to 
keep in step.with changing conditions and 
methods of construction. 

The inquiring citizen might learn some 
curious and even startling facts about the 
code of his own municipality. It might be 
one of the 56 that are reported as not hav- 
ing had a general overhauling in the last 
20 years. Thinking back over the changes 
in his own business and what he had heard 
of engineering progress in that time, he 
would begin to wonder if the restrictions 
that were being placed upon the use of 


building materials were in accord with 
modern knowledge. If he wens further 
and compared ‘a given requirement with 
that in a nearby city he might find that 
the way in which a material could be used 


, in one place was not_at All the way in, 


which it could be used’in another. 
Hs 


Instances such as the one cited above 
are bringing about a growing appreciation 
of the influence of building codes upon 
commercial activities. It is true that 
standardization and simplification in 
building materials is doing much to solve 
the problems of manufacture and distribu-~ 
tion. But these materials must be used if 
they are to be sold. To be used moSt ef- 
fectively any legal restrictions as to how 
they shall enter into construction should 
be _easonable and uniformly applied. 
This state of affairs can only be brought 
through patience and understanding. In 
the last analysis it must be effected in the 
legislative halls of a thousand municipali- 
ties by public officials whose sworn duty 
it is to protect the public. 

The high pressure salesmen and the ad- 


, Vocate of-getting things done onthe cut- 


and-dry principle have no place in the pic- 
ture. Charred and mangled human flesh 
may be the outcome of misguided enthusi- 
asm for getting immediate results. Yet 
the public is entitled to justifiiable econ- 
omies in the use of materials and common 


\ 


sense in the restriction of its building # 


activities. 
A 


As its contribution toward more logical 
building requirements the Department of 
Commerce offers the basic research work 
dqne at the National Burea@ of Standards 
and the recommendatiogs of the building 
code, committee. These now consist of five 
printed reports, together with a sixth re- 
port containing plumbing recommenda- 
tions issued by its subcommittee on plumb- 
ing. The work is being prosecuted with 
the eventual object of providing a com- 
plete framework of minimum require- 
ments suitable for general adoption. 


This article appears in the April issue of the 
Commercial Standards Monthly, an official 
publication of the Bureau of Standards, 


AERIAL SURVEY FOR ROAD 
’ . Has Marked Advantages ae 


of proposed highway routes is prov- 

ing of value in the work of the Wis- 
consin highway commission, according, to a 
statement just issued by the commission. 
Full text of the statement follows: 


"Pst practice of making aerial surveys 


Map making’ by aerial photography was = 


developed to a high point of efficiency dur- 
ing the World War. The application of such 
work for other purposes is-now recognized 
by leading engineers throughout the world 
as being practical, The speed with which 
the physical features of a large area can 
be obtained and mapped is of great aid to 
the surveyor and map maker. ; 

The practical use of aerial photography 
has been applied in locating routes for high- 
paqwer transmission lines, reservoir surveys 
for water power, traffic studies, timber sur- 
veys; War Department maps, railroad and 
highway surveys for location and other pur- 
poses, where maps of large dreas are 
needed. 

In order to lay out.a highway in the most 
practical and economical location, it is 





Horydczak 


Ingenuity, meeting the demands of modern ‘construction operations 
has perfected means for work to be carried on at night with the efficiency 


of day-time activities. 


The photogrdph reproduced above was taken 


during an early stage of work on the Memorial Bridge, which is to 
span the Potomac at Washington. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisuep WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


necessary to have a detailed map of the 
section showing the features of thé land- 
scape. The ysual method of obtaining such 
information is to go into the territory with 


a surveying party to gather information 


f rom which maps can be drawn. Such work 
is especially slow and difficult when the ter+ 
necessitating 
obfain eleva- 


ritory is timbered and hilly, 
the rurnnjxig of several’ lines to 
tions and other needed data. 
= a 
When the question of the relocation 

United States Highway No. 8 between og 
bar and Goodman was raised) the engineers 
of the Wisconsin highway commission were 
confronted with a difficult task if the ordi- 
nary methods of obtaining needed informa- 
tion were to be used. Topographic maps of 
Marinette County had not been prepared by 
the United States Geological Survey as was 
the case in many counties. Therefore, it 
was necessary to use other means. In con- 
sidering the problem the State highway: 
commisgion decided to give the aerfal sur- 
vey method a trial as the conditions were 
idéal to démonstrate the value of aerial: 
photography, and the entire distance of 
more than 20 miles could be photographed 
ina single day, ‘1ereby effec.:ng 9 consider- 
able saving in time and cost. The photo- 
graphs when: completed and put together 
will be a map showing all thesfeatures of 
the country necessary to select the best 
location for the highway. é 


The actual photographing has been done 
and the films are in the laboratory being 
developed. Some of the contact prints have 
been developed, and reports are that under 
the stereoscope the country appears to be 
the roughest and most rugged that the com- 
pany has, yet photographed. 


Results Depend 
On Preparation 


SANDBLASTING is recommended as the 

best” method of cleaning metals, pre- 
paratory to painting, in a statement by 
P. H. Walker, chief of the paint section of 
the Bureau of Standards, just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 


The statement follows in full text: 

The precautions necessary in preparing 
structural materials other than wood and 
wood,products for the proper application 
of paint were discussed recently by Mr. 
P, H. Walker, chief of the paint section of 
the Bureau of Standards. . 


t A 


Mention was made of the various meth- 
ods of cleaning, roughening, and chemical 
alteration of the surfaces of metals... 
Some of the, reasons why certain metals 
are easier to paint than others were dis- 
cussed, as well as important precautions 
to be observed before painting non-metal-. 
lic structures, brick, concrete, and plaster. 

For all metals Mr, Walker recommends: 
sandblasting as the best method of clean- 
ing, while he expressed the opinion that 
the painting of durable non-metallic ma- 
terials such as brick or coné@rete should be 
discouraged. ~ When painted, however, the. 
the paint used.should preferably be more 
porous than paint for metal. In discuss- 
ing the causes of paint failure on plaster 


Mr. Walker advised a return to the an-- 


cient process of painting with water color 


immediately after the plaster is laid, and. 


before it has had time to dry. 
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METAL PAINTING 4 
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BETTER SCHOOL HOUSES. 


’. Bring Economy and Ef ficiency 


By DR. HUBERT EICHER 


Director, Bureay of School Buildings 
State of Pennsylvania 


SCHOOL. ‘building, is no longer 

merely foyr walls and a roof. As 

the State school system has devel- 
oped and the various educational depart- 
ments have contributed new phases and 
activities to the educational program, the 
problem of school housing has become 
more complex. 

The growing use of the school building 
by the community presents now problems 
in the size and arrangement of rooms, cor- 
ridors, entrances, et cetera. The consoli- 
dated school, the vocational and junior 
high schools and the introduction of vis- 
ual education, art, music, the kindergarten 
and adult: education present problems 
which are distinct because: of the varied 
nature of the work and’ thé necessity for 
the proper segregation_of the different de- 
partments. Therefore, it is not possible 
to realize the maximum of effieiency in 
any school without providing school build- 
ings, grounds and equipment commen- 

, surate with the educational standards re- 
quired in other phases of the modern edu- 
cational system. . 


A 


Four centuries have elapsed since the 
® organization of the one-room type of 
school, and still Pennsylvania has in use 
more than 7,000 one-room school build- 
ings. There are, however, districts in 
Pennsylvania where road conditions, to- 
pography of the surrounding country, 
sparsely settled localities and financial 
limitations warrant the retention of the 
one-teacher school. But whether the plant 
comprises one room or any number of 
rooms, it should be modern and provide 
the maximum of edueational opportuni- 
ties. 

Each year since the organization of the 
Bureau of School Buildings it-has been 
possible to proffer a more extended and 
detailed service through the Department 
of Public Instruction on the survey and 
inspection’ of schdol plants, the prepara- 
tion of suggestive plans for school build- 
ings and the checking and reporting on 
plans and specifications submitted in ac- 
cordance with Article VI of the School 
Laws. 


a 


The Dep&rtment of Public Instruction 
is also responsible for the general super- 
vision of all new and reconstruction work 
at the fourteen State teacher colleges and 
the four State-aided institutions. 

A number of comprehensive school sur- 
veys. and plans for many school loans have 
been prepared ,by the Department. This 

pecial service has been a part of the 

chool building progranr for several years 
and has been instrumental in effecting the 
housing in new buildings of.a large per- 
centage of the 2,000,000-pupils enrolled. 

The importance of adequate plans is not 


yYNEW PROVISIONS 


For Lumber Used | 
In River Control 


ILLIONS of feet of softwood lumber, 
used by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers is weaving “mattresses” which 

are sunk into streams to prevent erosion 

of soil, will be procured under new speci- 

fications, according to a statement just is- 

sued by the National Committee on Wood 

Utili--**-n of the Depertment of Commerce. 
A 


7... statement follows in full text: 

New specifications involving many mil- 
lions of feet of softwood lumber used by 
the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for river improvement work, have 
just been issued as a result of several con- 
ferences between the United States Engi- 
neers, the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization of the Department of Commerce, 
and the National Lumbef Manufacturers 
Association.” The specifications cover mat- 
tress lumber, for which special stock is re- 
quired. The pre*'-~ confronting the engi- 
neers was to select lumber which may be 
woven ‘without breaking, and yet be of 
sufficient strength for sinking in the river 
without damage to the completed mattress. 
Nene of the American Standard A-°~ciation 
grades ‘had been found to be entirely satis- 
factory for this purpose, and the use re- 
quired, therefore, a grade selectable from 
the middle commons. 

Mattress lumber is one of the biggest 
lumber items used by the Army Engineers 
in river improvemer+ work. The lumber 


generally recognized by those to whom the 
responsibility of providing proper school 
facilities is given. Therefore, in order to 
assist local boards to erect modern and 
well-planned school houses at a minimum 
cost, the Department, in cooperation with 
school boards, superintendents, architects, 
engineers and school officials generally 
has prepared building programs of -vari- 
ous types in which have been incorporated 
the requirements of the Code and the re- 
sults accruing from 29 years in which the 
law has been operating. 

Factors included are sufficient light, 
floor space, air space, proper heat and ven- 
tilation; vestibules and coat rooms have 
been provided and adequate space is avail- 
able for blackboards. Suggestions rela-~ 
tive to tinting, the Walls and ceilings and 
painting of woodwork are indicated. 
These*plans combine the maximum of com- 
fort, convenience, economy and ‘attractive- 
ness. , 
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While there are 1,400 “shalls” in the 
School Code, only six may. be considered 
mandatory in regard to school buildings. 

The approval of plans and specifications 
by the Department, therefore, is limited to 
the legal fatus. The acceptance or rejec- 
tion of recommendations supplementing 
the regular legal report is dependent upon 
local school authorities. 

Fortunately, the majority of the school 
people of Pennsylvania welcome the rec- 
ommendations and suggestions, and as a 
result superfluous construction, amount- 
ing to thousands of dollars, is eliminated 
from school plans every year, coordination 
of departments is made possible, auxiliary 
rooms are properly located throughout the 
building, circulation of pupils within the 
building is improved, entrances and means 
of egress are placed to advantage and the 
maximum floor area is devoted to instruc- 
tion purposes. The plan. throughout 
thereby insures a more satisfactory school 
building and one which has been planned 
and designed properly and adequately to 
accommodate the various curricula as- 
signed. 
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At present many school ‘districts are. 
planning to build. Almost daily inquiries 
are received containing such questions as 
“What constitutes a modern. school 
plant?” ‘What method of procedure shall 
we adopt?” “What standards should be in- 
corporated in the plans and specifications 
for our new school building?” “How shall 
the building program be financed?” and 
“How shall the project be carried to com- 

ePletion most effectively within financial 
limitations?” 

The annual investment in school plants 
could be increased if plans for the school 
loan campaign were adequately laid and 
sufficient time given to the project before 
submitting it to the decision of the voters. 
Investigation shows that in a number of 
districts school loans have failed because 
the citizens had not received sufficient 
knowledge of the needs of the school dis- 
trict, the amount of money required to 
compléte the program and the manner in 
which it was to be expended. 

The Department chooses to work on a 
cooperative basis. Those irf charge do not 
in any way propose to obtrude. Recom- 
mendations to plans and specifications are 
always submitted to local. authorities not 
as mandates, but. as helpful suggestéons 
for the purpose of improving the plans 
and reducing the cost of the building to a 
minimum... , . 


a 
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A HIGHWAY THROUGH A JUNGLE 


ORK on:a highway leading through 
Central American jungles from 
Summit, Canal Zofie, to the Mad- 


, den Dam site on the Changres River in 


the interior of Panama has been com- 
pleted and will form a link in the trans- 
Isthmian highway, according to a state- 
ment issued by the War Department. 
Work on the new road, handled under the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers, 
was beguh two seasons ago. 


«- In. building the road, the engineers’, ex- 


cavations uncovered a cannon which prob- 
ably was dropped by the pirate Morgan 
after he sacked Old Panama in the seven- 
teenth century. The cannon is shown in 
the foreground of the photograph repro- 
duced ‘above. The photograph shows the 
point where the, route “of the new road 
crosses that of the Cruces Trail, an an- 
ciently-paved stretch only a few feet wide 
leading from Old Panama to Portobello on 
the Spgnish Main. It was over this old 
trail that treasures° of the New World 
passed as they were transported to Spain 
during the days of European domination 
in that territory. 
A 


The engineers found it. necessary to dis- 
place many 6f the large and deeply laid 
stones which paved the old road in order 
to make way for the new thoroughfare, it 
is stated. 
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is woven into “mattresses” which are used _ 


for the purpose of pteventing stream bed 
erosion ‘resulting in collapse of the river 
banks. is 


At the request of Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
R. P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce and 
chairman of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, appointed Harry,T. Ken- 
dall, Kansas City, Mo., a member of the 
lMational Committee on Wood Utilization, 
to represent the committee at a conference 
called’ by Lt. Col. Gedrge R. Spalding, di- 
vision engineer in charge of river and har- 
bor improvement in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley Division. St. Louis, Mo. The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturer: Association 
was requested to appoint a representative, 
and Mr: Arthur T. Upson, secretary of the 
«central committee on lumber standards, was 
selected for this work. The result of the 
conference was the drawing up of definite 
specifications conforming as closely as pos- 
sible to American lumber standards. The 
svecifiéations have just been adopted by 
the Engineér Department. 

According to Axel H. Oxholm, director 
of the National Committee on Wood Util- 
ization, ‘the matter is of great importance 
to all lumber manufacturers interested in 
the promotion of American lumber stand- 
ards. 


BUILDING ‘A NEW WASHINGTON’ | 


Architectural design of a high order and the work of skilled craftsmen 
combined to produce the attractive interior woodwork finishings of the 


new Department of Agriculture building in Washington. 


The above 


photograph shows the final stages of work on the black’ American 
walnut door forming the entrance to the office which will be occupied 


by generation after generation 


of Secretaries of Agriculture. 


The recently completed: road will provide 
a means for transportation of construction 
materials to the Madden dam. site when 
construction of that project begins next 
year. The top of the dam will form a sec- 


tion of the ‘trans-Isthmian highway for 
which a route recently has been surveyed. 
Maj. Raymond A. Wheeler was in active 

. 4 


charge of the building of the road until 
shortly before the time of its completion. 

Present proposals call for the eonstruc- 
tion of a similar highway to reach from 
Balboa to Arrijan. This proposed road also 
is planned to form a link in the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway. Legislation introduced in 
Congress has the authorization of this 
project as its subject. 
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NEBRASKA’S ROAD. SYSTEM 


By R. L. COCHRAN- 


State Engineer, 
State of Nebraska 


AINTENANCE ‘equipment usefl on 
M the gravel road system in Nebraska 
as well.as on dirt roads which have 
not yet been surfaced is made up of 380 
one-man motor graders including drags, 40 
trucks, and ‘35 team patrols. “The total 
number of patrols on our 6,500-mile system 
amounts to 455. In this connection, we will 
go this year. more into the, use of trucks 
with spring blades underneath for regular 
maintenance, the reason for this being not 
that we consider the trucks more adaptable 
generally for gravel road maintenance, but 
that we might have additional equipment 
which canbe used for’ snow removal and 
cargo purposes as well as for dragging. 
ry 


We attempt keeping open for traffic all- 
of our State highways during the entire 
year; and while we have approximately 800 
miles of slat snow fence installed along the 
State highways, we find snow removal at 
certain seasons of the year to be a problem 
of considerable proportions. It gs for this 
reason that we are working into the use of 
a larger percentage of trucks of which we 
expect to buy a considerable number this 
year. 

In the construction work on State high- 
ways in the last few years, one of the main 
things considered has been to try to build 
‘more safety into the highways. In, this 
connection the elimination of a number of 
railroad grade crossings by relocation and 
by overheads and subways has been done. 
Some of the outstanding improvements now 
being considered will be the overhead cross- 
ing at Grand Island and Columbus whereby 
cooperating with\ the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, viaducts will be built at each of these 
points where the Lincoln Highway crosses 
the Union Pacific Railroad. 

The construction of overheads and under- 
passes between Lincoin and Omaha, and 
east of Ligcolnand the construction of 
overheads between Plattsmouth and Omaha 
are hoped:to be carried,out this yeay. It is 
interesting to note that during the past five 
years 133 railtoad grade crossings have 
been eliminated from the State highway 
system, of which 130 have been eliminated 
by relocation and 3 by the construction of 
underpasses. 
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It is very fortunate that the gravel in 
Nebraska has provided such a good surface 
and ‘on approximately 90 per cént of our 
State system, gravel surfacing is adequate 
for present traffic and is more economical 
considering both construction and mainte- 
nance costs than a higher type ofimprove- 
ment. We are carrying on expsrimenis 
with the .use of oil sand and oil gravels, 
from which we hopeg to develop an inter- 
mediate type between gravel surfacing and 
the higher type pavements. 

In the State highway’system, on account 
of change in class of traffic and on account 
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of other-reasons, serious maintenance prob-- 


lems result in trying to take care of the 
heavy traffic over highways which either 
have not been constructed or over highways 
which have been constructed of lower type 
surfacing, inadequate for increased traffic 
demands. For example, when the highway 
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east of Scotisblutf was constructed with a 
gravel sunface, it was adequate. for the 
traffic at that time. However, with the in- 
creased production of farm products in that 
area, particularly sugar beets, it became 
necessary to pave in order to take care of 
this increased farm to market traffic. 

A like condition obtains near the live- 
stock market centers. During the year 
1929, there .were 327,442 cattle trucked into 
the South Omaha markets, or 21.1 per cent 
of all cattle receipts: During the same year, 
there were 1,372,341 hogs delivered by 
truck, or 43.3 per cent of the total receipts, 
of hogs received. During the same period, 
we find that 403,399, or 13.3 per cent of ail 

» Sheep feceived were delivered by truck. 
When we consider that the stock shipments, 
particularly of cattle and sheep come, from 
a large area represented by several States, 
we can get a fair idea of the very large 
percentage of all shipments which are de- 
livered within a radius,of 150 miles. 

The total number of truck loads of stock 
delivered at the Omaha marketg in 1929 is. 
conservatively estimated at 210,000 trucks. 
The records show that during the year al- 
most twice as much stock was delivered in 
Omaha by truck as was delivered in 1927— 
two years previous. This condition in- 
creaseS the necessity for gravel road con- 
struction on present dirt roads, and pave- 
ment on the heavier traffic roads near mar- 
ket centers, conditions having become more 
acute because of more truck traffic in partic- 
ular and more traffic generally of all kinds. 
ticular and more traffic generally of all knds. 
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For a number of years,,we have made 
traffic.counts for;one week in the month of 
August. An average of all of the stations 
shows an increase in the year’ 1929 of 84 
per cent over the year 1924. In other words, 
the traffic ha8 practically doubled since the 
passage of the first gas tax measure, or in 
a period of less than five years. We have 
seen during this period an increase in much 
are class of traffic such as trucks and 

uses. 


CANADA’S WORK 


ONSTRUCTION contraets awarded in 

Canada during March amounted to 
$24,253,000, as compared*with $27,000,000 
for the same month last year, according 
to a statement by the Department of Com- 
merce. Full text of the’ statement fol- 
lows: i 
‘ For the first quarter of 1980 new. con- 
struction, all types, was 74% per cent less 
than for the similar period of 1929. Proj- 
ects recently reported by Assistant Trade 
Commissioner L. A. France, Montreal, in- 
clude: A _ steel products plant to .co 
$500,000, a new garage and office building 
costing $1,500,000, a six-story apartment 
house at, a cost of $600,000, and a $590,000 
bridge at Montreal; ‘a hospital building 
for $400,000, and a $2,000,000 addition to- 
a museum in Toronto. 


A 
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The report also includes a new. plant 
foy the manufacture of tubes to involve 
an éxpenditure of $2,000,000 at Welland, 
Ontario; an extension to a match and 
papér ‘products plant ata cost of 
$1,000,000" in Hull, Quebee; a linoleum 
plant to cost $1,000,000 at Earnham, Que- 
bec; an addition to electric plant costing 
$500,000 at Peterboro, Ontarid; a 125- 
room hotel at London, Ontario;-a $250,000 
apartment house in Windsor;,Ontario; a 
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STUDY OF WOOD 
Is to Be Made | 
At Conference 
In Washington 


ISCUSSIONS on building and con- 

struction will bea feature of the an- 
nual meeting of the National Committee ’ 
on Wood Utilization, of the Department 
of Commerce, May 2, according to a state- 
ment by Axel H. Oxholm, the Commit- 
tee’s director. The full text of the state- 


* ment follows: 


The opening address of the meeting will. 
be delivered by Secretary of Commerce 
R. P. Lamont, chairman of the Committee. — 
The principal object of this meeting will 
be to afford members the opportunity of 
voicing their opinions as to how the Com- 
mittee can best function in carrying out ~ 
the various projects it now has under, “ 
way. The Conimittee’s latest projects’ in 
the building and construction field—the 
“Carpenters’ Manual,” and the handbook 
“How to Judge a House”—now in course 
of preparation,. will be outlined and ex- 
plained. | 
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The meeting will be held on the seventh 
floor of the Commerce Building, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and 19th Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A 

A discussion of the Scandinavian gang 
Sawing system, introduced into the United 
States and successfully’ tested on the 
Pacific coast by the Committee, and par- 
ticularly the possibility of extending the 
use of this system to other parts of the 
country, will be led by A. Trieschmann, 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge 
of the Pacific coast tests. 

A main project of the Committee at the 
présent time is one which has for ‘its ob- 
ject the stocking of chemically treated 
wood by retail lumber yards. A. R. Joyce, 
representing the American Wood Pre- 
servers’. Association, will. lead the round 
table on this subject, and A. W. Arm- 
strong, of Chicago, will outline what the 
Committee is doing on. this and other 
projects such as fireproofing, hardening, 
softening, and other wood-treating pro- 
cesses. 
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The promotion of the use in the manu- 
facturing field of small dimension stock, 
that is, stock cut to sizes which can be 
used by industry with a minimum of 
manufacture, is one of the Committee’s 
principal activities. F. E. Colesworthy, 
of Worcester, Mass., representing the Na- 
tional Association “of Purchasing Agents 
on the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, and chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on small dimension, will open the 
discussion on this subject. 

Other matters of interest to Committee 
members will be discussed at the meeting. 


CONTRACT PLAN 


To Be Utilized 
Exclusively By 
West Virginia 


NAUGURATION of a policy that “all 

buildings shall be let to contract and 

awarded to the lowest responsible bid- 
der” has been announced by H. N. Bradley, 
president of the State board of control of 
West. Virginia. / 

This is a “departure in part from the 
former custom relating to’certain buildings 
which were erected by the State,” Mr. Brad- 
ley’s statement pointed out. 
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James S. Lakin, former president and’ 
now a member of the board, said that the 
principal State buildings erected directly 
by the bdard’s employes were the struc- 
tures for the school for the blind at Rom- 
ney, the Gore and Conley hospital buildings 
at Hopemont and the Rutherford sanitar- 
ium at Beckley. 

For these latter buildings the control 
board hired the labor, purchased the mate- ~ 
rial and completed the project. It is this 
practice that will be eliminated. 

The smaller buildings also will be let to 
contract, even those costing as little as 
$1,000, Mr. Lakin said. . 

Mr. Bradley’s statement called attention 
to the “tendency” in recent years for the - 
government to engage in certain lines of 
business in competition with its citizens * 
and termed such competition “unfair.” 

Mr. Bradley said that the board’s ex- 
perience is that the new policy is the most 


“expedient and the most economical method 


to be pursued. “The board feels,” he con- 
tinued, “that an outstanding saving is 
effected in the manner of their having to 
purchase, when engaged in gonstruction, 
steam shovels, concrete mixers and other 
machinery which ordinarily becomes a lia- 
bility after the work on the particular 
building is completed. 


——————————————————— ee 
hospital. addition to cost $250,000 at 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; extension to a\ 


hospital costing $300,000 in Orillia, On= + 


tario; a $150,000 addition to a hospital at — 
Arthabaska, Quebec. ~ 

Other projects are: A new church at 
a cost of $250,000 in Giffard, Quebec; a ~ 
prison to cost $300,000 at Quebec; a medi- 
cal and arts building costing about $450,- 
000 at Hamilton, Ontario; a medical and 
dental building to involve an outlay of © 
$850,000 at Calgary, Alberta; a large rail- 
way improvement vrogram, including the 
erection of two hotels and branch-line 
construction, to cost about $25,000,000 at 
Winhipeg, Manitoba; a $400,000 bridge 
at Gaspe, Quebec;. a tunnel costing ~ 
$2,000,000 and a bridge to cost $1,700,000 
in the province of Quebec. Further de- 
tails on the above projects may be ob- © 
tained by referring to the Bureau of F 
eign and Domestic Commerce. : 
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| Latest Bulletins on State and 
Federal Court Decisions 
wt 
a 


Labor unions—Injunctton against 


ay peenty action—Necessity of exhausting 
-” Femedies given by organization— 
A member of a labor union was not 
entitled to injunctive relief against dis- 
_ .¢iplinary action by the union for work- 
img during a strike until he had taken 
/ the appeal to the general president and, 
if necessary, further appeals to the gen- 
eral executive board and the general con- 
vention, to which he was entitled under 
the rules of the organization, since a 
member of such an organization must 
: first exhaust the remedies given him_by 
 .the organization before seeking rekef 


rts. 
pee 00 Mass. Sup. 


Clark v. Mergan et al.; 


Jud. Ct. 


Monopolies—Combinations “in restraint 
of trade—Violations of Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act— 

Where the manifest purpose of a 
candy jobbers association was, in part, 
to embarrass, divert, and restrain the 
trade of various foreign manufactyrers 
of and dealers in candy and confection- 
ery, and thereby to diminish, and if pos- 
sible altogether to suspend, the flow of 
that commerce into Chicago and vicinity, 
interstate commerce was involved and a 
conspiracy or combination in its ze- 
straint was apparent; and verdicts of 

ilty of violation of the Sherman Anti- 

st Act held proper against all of the| 
members charged, with the exception of 
one who was shown by the evidence to 
have no conscious connection with the 
combination. “ 
> Boyle et al. v. United States; C. C. 
ede 


Monopolies—Combinations in restraint 
of trade—Participation— f 
“Membership in an organization found 
to be a combination in restraint of in- 
terstate commerce would not alone imply 
participation in such a conspiracy or 
combination. 

Boyle et al. v. United States; C. C. 
A. 7. 


Motor vehicles—Conditional sales—As- 
signment of contract—Notice of defec- 
tive title— . 
_ Where the owner of an automobile de- 
livered it to a dealer and authorized the| 
dealer to sell it for him, and the dealer 
sold ‘the automobile under a conditional | 
sales contract taken in the name of his 
own company and assigned the contract 
to a person who had knowledge of the 
unsatisfactory business conduct of such 
dealer, and who, on failure to trace the 
title by inquiry as to registration, made 
no further inquiry, although information 
was available at the distributor’s place of 
‘business, the assignee was not entitled 
to any interest as against such owner, | 
being chargeable with notice of the de- 
fective title. 
Henderson et al. v. General Acceptance | 
Corporation; Calif. Sup. Ct. 


Motor vehicles—Conditional sales—At- | 
tachment or execution by buyer’s credi- 
tors— 

A creditor of a buyer of an automobile | 
in possession under a recorded conditional 
sales contract reserving the title in the 
seller, cannot reach buyer’s interest in the | 
automobile without paying the balance} 
due on the contract to the seller, thus ter- 
minating the seller’s rights therein and} 
rendering the automobile subject to at- 
tachment or execution. 

Truitt v. Patten, Sheriff; Utah Sup. Ct. | 


Motor vehicles—Opération—Attempting 
to pass approaching vehicle to left—| 
Emergencies— 

Ordinarily a violation of the uniform | 
highway traffic act requiring an automo- | 
bile driver to travel on the right half of | 
the traveled portion of the highway | 
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Court Decisions | 
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Ordinance Invalid as to Provisions 
| For Confiscation of Motion Pictures 


City Em powered to’ Prevent Showing; 


aking of Films aragd 


Apparatus Is Held to Be Unconstitutional 


~ 


disci- i mations picture’tensorship erdinance 
Rast tee ie 

far as 
wipes Poni ie 
t je 

fore the exhibition, but invalid in so far 
ion ‘of pic- 


of the City of Chicagd 
valid by the supreme court in 
it provides for censorship of p: 
be exhibited and a 


as it provides for thevgon 
ture prints, films, rolls amd other ap- 


paratus without notice to the owner or 


other persons interested, 
The court sustained the refusal to 
issue a permit for the exhibition of a 


film on the i 

attempted x Sbaecr id a warehouse by a 
gang of criminals, the. murder of a 
policeman and a detective, shocking and 
unlawful third degree methods on the 
part of the ‘police to force a confession 
from one of the gangsters; and a clever 
plan used. by the gang to establish an 
alibi to cover up the robbery and murder. 


UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 


v. 
WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON, MAYOR ET AL. 
Illinois Supreme Court. 
No. 19999. 
Appedl from Circuit Court, Cook County. 
Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 17, 1980 5. 

Hearp, J.—This case comes to this 
court on an appeal from a decree of the 
Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois, 
enjoining and restraining the appellants, 
the City of Chicago and its officers, from 
in any manner interfering with the ex- 
hibition of a talking motion picture called 
“Alibi,” owned by the appellee, the 
United Artists Corporation, and further 
enjoining and restraining them from-con- 
fiscating such picture, its films and 
prints, and from interfering with the 
transfer and transportation of such pic- 
ture and the films,and: from -continuing 
to refuse to issue aspermit for the show- 
ing or exhibition of the said talking pic- 
ture. The bill of complaint sets forth 
certain sections of the Municipal Code 
of Chicago. 

Section 2785 makes it unlawful for 
anyone to exhibit a motion picture with- 
out having a permit therefor from the 
superintendent of police, 
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such picture or films, or apparatus from 
which a series of pictures can be pro- 
duced, to any exhibitor without first se- 
curing a permit therefor 
superintendent of *police. 
Section 2786 provides for the applica- 
tion for a permit and requires the super- 
intendent of police to inspect the films, 
etc, or cause them to be inspected, and 
to issue a permit or deny the same, 
within thtee days after inspection. 


Allegations of Bill 
Of Complaint Reviewed 


Section 2787 defines immoral pictures 
and forbids the issuance of a permit for 
the same. If the picture is immoral or 
obscene, or portrays depravity, criminal- 
ity or lack of virtue of a class of citizens 


exposes them to contempt, derision, and 
obloquy, or tends to produce a breach of 
the peace or riots, or purports to repre- 
sent any hanging, lynching or burning 
of ahuman being, it shall be the-duty of 
the superintendent of police to. refuse 
such permit, otherwise it will be his duty 
to grant the same. 

The section provides for an appeal to 
the mayor in the event the superintendent 
of police refuses to grant a permit, The 
said appeal shall be presented in the 
same manner as the original application 
to the superintendent of police, and the 
action of the mayor on any application 





and to pass an approaching vehicle | 
to the right is negligence per _ se,| 
but such rules are not so inexorable as4 
to make a driver who attempts to pass 
an approaching vehicle to the left, guilty 
of negligence if the existence Of an| 
emergency, not created by his negligence, | 
justified him in turning to the left rather | 
than the right. 
Sathrum v. Lee; Minn. Sup. Ct. 


Municipal corporations—Lisbility for | 
sewers constructed by private owner and 
taken over by city— 

A city which took over and incorporated | 
into its municipal sewerage system sew-| 
ers constructed by the owner of a num- 
ber of lots under a contract with the| 
commissioner of public works of the city, 
void because not authorized by the board | 
of commissioners, was liable for the rea- 
sonable and just value o/ the sewers. i 

Abbott Realty Co. v. City of Charlotte{ 
N. Car. Sup. Ct. 


Vending machines—Machines within pro- 
hibition of statute— 

Automatic mint vending machines de-| 
livering at various intervals certain| 
“tokens” having no cash or trade value | 
which might be inserted in the machine 
and which would cause the machine to pre- 
sent amusing sentences and prophecies 
which might be read through a window 





but for which no mints contained in the! superintendent of police, who refused it, | 


machine were delivered, these being de- 
livered always and only when a nickel | 
Was put in the slot, are per se within the| 
inhibitions of a” New Hampshire statute | 
prohibiting the use of “any slot machine 
or other machine or appliance intended 
for the purpose of winning money or any | 
other thing by chance or hazard.” 

Ross v. Goodwin et al.; D.C., D. N.H. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Community property—Proceeds of war 
risk insurance policy— 

The proceeds of a war risk insurance 
policy are community property, and not! 
the separate estate of the insured, in 

uisiana, where the contract of insur- 
ance Was entéred into during the contin- 
uance of the marriage relation. 

United States v. Robinson; C. C. A. 5. 


Deeds—Conditions and_ restrictions— 
Enforcement of restrictions in equity— 

Equity will enforce restrictions on use 
of land in favor of a grantor and his as- 
Signs, if damaged by additional use, 
against the grantee and his assigns with 
Notice, no matter what the title taken by 

grantee may be. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co. v. Suits et al.; 
Cc. C. A.W. 
War risk insurance—Payment of pro- 
ceeds—Rights of claimants— 

Where an insured under a policy of 
War risk insurance dies leaving a legal 
and a putative wife, the proceeds of the 


, being community property, are| pe 


le under the laws of Louisiana one- 

to the legal wife and one-half to| 
putative wife. 
Whnited States wv. Robinson; C.C. A. 5.) 





at time of accident—<Accident caus- | 
heart dilation— _ 
employe is entitled to compensa- 


si 


¥ 


ol 


| thieves i 
ful third 
}of the police to force a confession from 


for a permit shall be final. 


Section 2790 wag set forth in the bill 
of gomplaint as follows: 


No transfer of objectionable films—con- | 


fiscation penalty. ‘In case-a permit shall 
be refused for any such moving picture 
plates, films, rolls or other like articles or 
apparatus, from which a series of pictures 
for public exhibition can be produced, it 
shall be unlawful for any person, firm or 
corporation to lease or transfer the same 
to any @xhibitor of moving «pictures or 
otherwise put same into cireulation for 
purposes of exhibition within the city. 

In every case where such objectionable 
moving picture plates, films, rolls or 
other like articles or apparatus from 
which a series of pictures for public ex- 
hibition can be produced shall be put into 
circulation contrary to the provisions of 
this section the same shall be con- 
fiscated, and in addition thereto the per- 
son, firm or corporation so leasing, trans- 
ferring or putting the same into circula- 
tion shall be fined not less than $50 nor 
more than $200 for each offense. ’ 


Picture Said to Have Been 


|Exhibited Elsewhere 


The bill of complaint further sets 
forth the creation and existence of a 
censor board, and that the appellee made 
due application for a permit to the 


assigning in a letter of rejection as his 
reasons for such action: 
“This picture portrays 
criminality and ‘depravity. 
“It features the attempted robbery of 
a warehouse by a gang of-criminals; the 
murder of the policeman who caught the 
the act; shocking and unlaw- 
degree methods on the part 


- immorality, 


one of the gangsters; the murder of a 
man after it was discovered he was aMle- 
tective in disguise; the clever plan used 
by the gang to establish an alibi to 
cover up the robbery and murder. 

“The police methods used are brutal 
and revolting, and would tend, in the 
opinion of the censor board, to create 
contemptgand hatred for the entire po- 
lice foree.”” ' 

The bill further alleged the expendi- 
ture of about $600,000 for the making 
and manifactere of such talking motion 
picture. and the existence-.of contracts 
in Chicago with about 60 exhibitors; 
that the superintendent of police did not 
view the picture; that it did not portray 
immorality, criminality or depravity, no 
feature those.things which were. enu- 
merated in the letter of rejection. 

The bill further alleged that the pic- 
ture had passed the censor boards of the 
various other States and has been ex- 
hibited in various cities, and that the 
authorities of the City of Chicago were 
the first civic authorities that refused to 
rmit its exhibition. 

The bill of complaint questions the con- 


a etc) 
tion for an accidental injury which re- 


: ‘| sults in dilation of the heart, though his | 
‘orkmen's compensation—Physical con-| heart was not in perfect condition at the| that as an offer arfd include it in 


time of the injury. 
Richards v. State Industrial Commis- 


sion of Oklahoma et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct. 


State of Minos: ‘Sprixgheld” 


that it featured the 


. |to dissolve the tem 


and further) 
makes it unlawful to lease or transfer | 


from the} 


of any race;color, creed or religion, and, 


a / 


stitutionality of | 2790 
contravention of 4 ©. 
Pea’ eearaee ee 
0. Inols. " 
that the general 

m t et da 
2787 and on the led for 
the violation therepf, “and that the legis- 
lation by the State‘of Illinois supersedes 
the ordinance of the City of Chicago. 


A: preliminary injunction was entered. , 
i with t 


by the court, in a he 
prayer for relief’ im the ‘bill; but the 
court prohibited the appellee from ex- 
hibiting the picture wu the court had 
viewed the same and had ruled on the 
hrotion of the appellants to dissolve the 
temporary injunction. : a 

The appellants answered the bill of 
complaint, and by agreement a hearing 
was had_,on the motion of the appel ants 

rary injunction and 
on the bill of complaint and the answer. 
The court thereupon denied the motion of 
the appellats to dissolve the temporary 
injunction, tod found, practically, that 
the appellee’s allegations of fact ih its 
bill of complaint were true and ordered 
a permanent decree, im accordance with 
the prayer for relief im the bill of com- 
plaint. 

It is claimed by appellants that appel- 
lee’s remedy, if any, was in an action at 
law_ for mandamus Aimstead of a suit in 
equity for an injunction. While as in 
Klevel Karpet Kleaners v, City of Chi- 
cago, 323 Ml. 368, ar?fd other cases cited, 
where the conditions of the ordinance 
requisite for the authorization of 4 per- 
mit were clearly defined and an applicant 
who had complied with all the required 
|conditioms had been refused a permit, it 
has been held that mandamus was a 
| proper remedy, yet, where, as in the in- 
|stant case, the ordinance authorizing the 
permit lodges the power to grant the 
same in a person of body having quasi- 
judicial discretion to grant the same and 
by the ordinance the Wecision is made 
final, a different rules applies. 

It is a well recognized rule that where 
the performance of. an: official duty or 
act involves the exercise of judgment or 
discretion the officer cannot ordinarily 
be controlled with respect to the particu- 
lar action he will take in the matter, 
and where an officer, in the exercise of 
|@ discretionary power, has considered 
jand determined what his course of ac | 
tion is to be he has exercised his dis- 
;cretion, and his actiom is not subject to 
review or control by mandamus; and so 
|careful are the courts of encroaching in 
|any manner upon the discretionary pow- 
ers of public officials, that if any rea- 
sonable doubt exists as to.the question 
\of diseretion or want of discretion they 
| will hesitate to interfere, preferring 
{rather to extend the benefit of the doubt 
jin favor of the officer. (People v. De- 
| partment of Publie Works, 326 Ill. 589. 
| MacGregor v. Miller, 324 id. 113.) The 
|board: of censors and the mayor, how- 
jever, are not immune from the legal 
restraint in the premises, as equity will 
jalways grant relief from any arbitrary 
action of an official im violation of offi- 
cial duty. (MacGregor v.-Miller, supra.) 


Provision for Confiscation 
Is Held to Be Invalid 


It is contended by appellee that section 
2790, providing for the confiscation of 
motion pictures, put in circulation after 
|a permit for®exhibition ha§ been. refused, 
is unhconstifutional im that it violates sec- 
tion 2 of Article II- of the Illinois con- 
stitution and seetion 6 of the same ar- 
ticle. Seetion 2790 provides for the con- 
fiscation of the moving picture plates, 
films, rolls or other like articles or ap-” 
paratus from which a series of pictures 
for public exhibition can be produced 
when the same are put into circulation 
contrary to the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

The ordinance does not provide a forum 
|for such confiscation nor does it provide 
for notice to the owner er other per- 
|sons interested in the’ property sought 
| to be confiscated. Due process of law 
in the regular course of judicial proceed- 
ings requires nétice to the defendant be- 
fore his property cam be confiscated or 
condemned, as a matter of right and not 
|of favor, and a law which purports to 
authorize condemnation or confiscation 
without notice confers no authority and 
is no justification for such condemnation 
cr confiscation, even though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it may happen that he-had 
knowledge of the proceedings. (The Peo« 
ple v. Marquis, 291 Ill. 121.) The por- 
tion of this section nroviding for confisca- 
tion is therefore unconstitutional, but it 
is mot such an integral part of the ordi- 
nance thet its invalidity will render the 
whole section of the ordinance void. 

The power of a city to provide for a 
board of censors and to require a permit 
before any moving picture can be exhib- 
ited in a municipality can not be doubted. 
Moving picture shows, by reason of the 
lew | price of admission, are frequently 
patronized by large mumbers of children, 
as well as by those who by reason of lim- 
ited ‘means or local conditions can not 
attend the productions given in regular 
theaters. The audiences include those 
classes whose age, edycation and situa; 
tiom in life especially entitle them to pro- 
tection against the evil influence of ob« 
scene and immoral representations. “The 
welfare of. society demands that every 
effort af peal authorities to afford 
such protéction shall be sustained, unless 
it is clear that some constitutional right 
is imterfered with. (Block v. City of Chi- 
cago, 239 Ill, 251.) Respect for law is 
the basis of our civilization, and any pro- 
duetion which tends to cause disrespect 
for law and the officials charged with its 
enforcement would tend to immorality, 
and the exhibitiog of such picture would 
necessarily be attended with evil effects 
upon youthful spectators. (Block v. City 
;of Chicago, supra.) ~ _ 


Judge Based Action 
On Personal Opinion 


The record in this case is in a - 
culiar condition, The judge who hederd 
the case requested that he might be al- 
lowed to view the picture and after hav- 
ing viewed the same, over the objection 
of appellants, refused to allow them,to 
examine witnesses and introduce fh eyi- 
dence the manuscript of the exact spoken 
words used by the gGlaracters in the pic- 
ture and decided the cause on his view 
alone. The manuseript was offered as 
evidence and is included in the certifi- 
cate of evidence. Im refusing to allow 
the manuscript to be admitted in evi- 
dence the court said:. “Well, so that you 
may have a full record you may make 
the 
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‘| record and the objection to that will be 
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viewing the picture, a thing that thi 
court did do, amd does take into consid- 
eration in this case, cannot be regarded 
as evidence because it is only a part of 
the story told, and that so inapthy told 
that it can have wo probative value.” | 

On Aug. 6, 1929, after his view of the 
picture, the court stated, among other | 
things: “There are no parts of this pic- 
turé that are immoral. Whether or not 
a picture censored and is an immoral 
scene and comes within the prohibited 
class: must be judged by the court from 
an examination of the picture itself.”” He 
then made 4 statement as to his view of 
the picture and what it showed: largely 
in general terms and gave his opinion | 
with reference to it, stating: “There is 
nothing in that picttre, not a single 
Scene, that could be said to come within 
the provisions of the ordinance before 
me.”, He then denied the motion to dis- 
solve the temporary injunction. After 
some discussion as to whether or not ‘a 
final order should be entered, the court 
said: “If you are willing, then, om the 
bill and answer, the viewing of the pic- 
ture by the cougt will be regarded as all 
the evidence in the case, by agreement of 
the parties sueh order as is now entered 
will be treated as the final order in the 
case.” Upon the counsel for appellants 
stating that he would like the record to 
show they offered the testimony of wit- 
nesses, which the court held was unneces- 
sary, the court said: “The court holds 
that witnesses may not testify in a case 
of this kind as to whether in their opin- 
ion obscenity or immorality is shown by 
the picture, the court must pass .upon 
that question ffom an examination of the 
subject itself.” Counsel for the eity then 
stated: “We Have here what is aetually 
all the statements taken in this picture. 
“Will you allows me to introduce this?” 
To which the court replied: “No, be- 
cause that, without the picture, tells 
nothing.” , | 

On Aug. 15, 1929, the court allowed 
some formal proof to be made for the 





purpose of making a record on behalf of 
appellee as to its application for a per- 
mit and its rejection and also allowed 
the chairman. of the/ motion picture cen- 
sor board of Chicago to testify as to a 
view of the picture and to give some- 
thing of a description thereof. 

The situation here on review is a novel 
one. We do not have an opportunity of 
a view of the picture.upon which the 
court acted, neither is the competent evi- 
dence of the manuscript of the talking 
part of the picture in evidence. In a 
talking picture the words used by the 
actors are just as important as the scenes 
portrayed upom the screen. A picture 
apparently harmless in itself ‘may have 
a very deleterious effect upon the mainds 
of the spectators when its true meaning 
is brought ‘out by the words of the ac- 
tors. It was tmcumbeft upon appellee 
t prove, by competent evidence, that ap- 
pellants unreasonably and arbitrarily re- 
fused the appellee a permit to exhibit the 
talking picture. While the record here 
for review is very unsatisfactory, yet it 
contains enough to show that appellee 
failed to make such proof. Without go- 
ing into details suffice it to say that the 
picturé deals with murderers on one side 
and the police on the other. It por- 
trays the murder of a policeman in the 
discharge 6f his duty and the murder of 
a stool pigeon who had won the confi- 
derfce of the criminals. 

It contains threats of unlawful killings 
made both by, the criminals and by the 
comes It represents an exhibition of an 

ttempt, by police officers, to extort evi- 
dence from prisoners by the use of what 
is known as the “sweating process,” 
which practice has been most sevegely 
condemned by this court, and of, which 
it is said in People v. Rogers, 203 Il. 
578; “Its natural tendency is rather to 
increase -crime and absolute disrespect 
for the law and for the courts.” ~While’ 
by the methods adopted in the picture. by 
tHe police, the murderer was discovered 
and apprehended, hé did not expiate his 
crime as the result of a trial in a court 
of justice, but after his apprehension 
he was threatened with instant death by 
officers who-aimed revolvers at him and 
fired several «shots. While onl lank 
cartridges were fired by the police with 
intent to frighten and intimidate the 
criminal; yet its effect waxy such as to 
cause him to leap to his death from an 
{open window of the room in va he 
| was being threatened and intimidated. 

In our dec##Ton, based upon the com- 
petent evidence in the case, the exhibi- 
tion of this picture could not fail te have 


ut }a tendency to cheapen the value of hu-' tions, 
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Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Juse 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, and Mr. Justice 
Stone. . 

Leonard J. Meyberg, of Los Angeles, 
Calif.;*Charles C. Flaesch, of Unadilla, 
N. Y.; John Fletcher Caskey, of New 
York City; Harold Elno Smith, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and John R. Yates of Wash- 
ington, D. C., were admitted to practice. 

No. 428. James fE. Tyler Jr. et al., ad- 
ministrators, etc., fetitionets, v. The United 
States of America. Leave granted to file 
brief of Edward H. Blanc and Russell L. 
Bradford, as amici curiae, on motion of Mr. 
Russell L. Bradford in that behalf. 

No, 417. Thomas A. Baldwin et al., etc., 
plaintiffs in error and appellants, ¥, State 
of Missouri. Argued by Mr. Harry Car- 
starphen amd Mr, John F. Garner for the 
laintiffs im error and appellants, and by 
Mr. Stratton Shartel and Mr. A. M. Meyer 
for the defendant in error and appellee. 

No. 424. Ike Danovitz, surviving partner 
of Feitler Bottle Company, claimants, pe- 
titioner, v. The United States of America. 
Argued by Mr. Ward. Bonsall for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Richardson for the respondent. 

No, 425. Panama Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Ernestina Isabelle Var- 
gas. Argument commenced by Mr. Thomas 
A. Thacher for the petitioner, and continued 
by Mr. H. W. Hutton for the respondent. 

Adjourned until Apr..24 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will bef Nos. 425, 428, 
546 (and 547), 395, 443 (444, 445, 510, and 
511), 452. (and 569), 454, 457, 458 (and 
459), and 460. : : 


Standardization Progress 
Is Shown in New Yearbook 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

ous national standards associations of 
some 21 countries,.as well as a state- 
ment of the present status of the newly 
organized International Standards As- 
sociation, The steadily growing con-' 
nection between the national groups is 
evidencs of ,the world-wide unity of the 
movement ‘In scepe and purpose. The 
interchange of publications evinces the 
growing solidarity of the movement as 
a whole. . 

The accomplishments of 333 nongov- 
ernmental organizations occupies a sig- 
nificant chayter which reflects the gro~- 
ing stregeth of the tivvement which has 
developed world-wide proportions and ai- 
ready covers almost every human activ- 
ity. To quote from an earlier issue of 
the Yearbook, “Standardization is’ becoi- 
ing an aspect of all well-ordered activi.y 
rather than an incidental activity supple- 
mental to others.” “There is no natural 
limit to standardization, and the benefits 
from,.the pérfected service of well-stan/- 
ardized products are immeasurable.” 

Standardization, the modern method of 
progress, concerns all busiffess ‘men in 
ways that carinot be ignored. The Stand- 
ards Yearbook for 1930 gives-to the busy 
man a wealth of data from official sources 
for 9 liberal education in this importa 
subject. 

Copies of this publication (Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 106 of the 
Bureau of Standards) may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
hes, Washington, D. C., at 75 cents 
each. . z 
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man life in the minds of youthful specta- 
tors, and its exhibition. would have a 
tendency toward immorality and to cause 
an increasing disrespect for the law and 
its officers. Appellants were fully justi- 
oe in refusing a permit for its exhibi- 
tion. 

Lhe decree of the Circuit Court of Cook 
County js reversed and the cause is re- 
manded to that court with, directions to 
dissolve so much of the injunction as re- 
strains appellants from refusing to is- 
gue a permit for the showing and exhi- 
bition of the talking picture known 
“Alibi?.and from in any manner inter- 
fering with the exhibition of such pic- 
ture in the City of Chicago by appellee 
or by amy person with whom appellee 
shall contract for such exhibitjon. _ 

Reversed and remanded .with direc- 

ce “ 
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Court Upholds Transfer of 
“Though Right to R 


7 State of West Vi 


Assignments by an insolvent husband 
to his wife of life insurance policies on 
his life payable to his estate ‘but sub- 
ject to his right to revoke the assign- 
ments were valid, as against his credi- 
tors, on his death without having revoked 
the assignments, according to a decision 
of the Supreme Court of West Virginia. 

The court held, however, that the cred- 
itors of an_insélvent husband who car- 
ries life insurance forthe benefit of his 
wife, though not entitled to the entire 
proceeds: of such insurance, are entitled 
to be paid therefrom the amount of the 
premiums paid during insolvency, within 
the period of the statute of limitations 
over and above a'reasonable amount, and 
that a reasonable amount in such case, is 
the sum of $150 per year, in view of a 
statute exempting from the claims of 
creditors of a deceased husband such 
sum paid by him for premiums for insur- 
ance, procured on his life by his wife or 
by someone acting for her. 

The court held that such statute does 
not apply to insurance purchased by hus- 
band for the benefit of Bis wife, but 
stated that under such statute creditors 
are entitled not to the, insurance pur- 
chased by the premiums in excess of such 
amount, but merely to the~amount of ex- 
cessive premiums paid within the period 
of limitations. 


CLAY CouNnTY BANK» ET AL. 
@ 


v. 
MABEL Fout WILSON ET AL. 
West Virginia Supreme Court. 
No. 6536. 
Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 1, 1980 

MAXWELL, Judge—This appeal - in- 
volves an effort-of creditors 6f William 
G. Wilson, deceased, to reach funds which 
have been paid to his widow, Mable Fout 
Wilson, under policies of insurance on his 
life. ‘The contention of the creditors 
was presented by their petition filed in 
a chancery suit which had been insti- 
tuted: by Mabel Fout Wilson, adminis- 
tratrix c. t. a., of theestate of William 
G. Wilson, deceaséd, for the purpose of 
subjecting the real estate of said de- 
cedent to the payment of his debts and of 
settling his estate. The petitioners ap- 
peal from” a decreé of the circuit court 
dismissing their petition. 

William G. Wilson died Nov. 16, 1925. 
The appraised value of his estate was 
$98,818.71. His primary indebtedness 
was about $100,000. His sé€condary in- 
debtedness was about - $117,000 but 
tha ultimate liability of the estate 
under the latteft class remains to be de- 
lterminede He was greatly involved fi- 
fnancially for many years preceding his 
death. We are enforced to believe from 
the record, and we find therefrom, that 
at no time for at least five years prior 
to his death was his estate sufficient to 
satisfy his, indebtedness. 


Delivery of Policies 
Held to Be Complete 


The decedent was married to Mabel 
Fout Wilson Apr. 22, 1908. Soon after 
their marriage, he undertook ,to assign 
to her certain policies of, life insurance 
which he had theretofore purchased. Cer- 
tain of these assignments are attacked 
— in the assignments themselves 
thé insured reserved the right to revoke 
the same at any time by notice to the 
company. It is also said that at least 
one of the policies purponged to be as- 
signed was not delivered to Mrs. Wilson 
by the insured. Passing over the ques- 
tion raised as to whether these two 
propositions are sufficiently presented by 
the pleadings, we* shall consider them 
on their merits, The record does not 
disclose whether the policies with the 
assignments thereon were delivered by 
the insured to his wife or whether they 
were found among his papers after his 
death. In the absence of proof of actual 
delivery we will assume that they were 
found among the decedent’s papers. There 
is no evidence that Mrs. Wilson knew 
about the assignments until after her hus- 
band’s death. Under requirements of the 
insurance companies, the assignments 


_|were executed in duplicate by Mr. Wilson 


and forwarded to the respective com- 
panies whith approved the same, re- 
tained one copy of each and returned 
the other to the insured. . This was suffi- 
cient to constitute delivery to his wife. 
Manual dé¥ivery was not necessary. 
Where there is an attempted assign- 
ment of a life insurance policy to a 
stranger, there is generally a rigidity of 
requireggent of physical delivery to the 
assignee. Spodner v. Hilbish (Va.) 23 
§..E._751. But where the assignment is 
to the wife or infant cHild of the in- 
ured, the necessity for. manual delivery 
does not exist, and such delivery is, 
therefore, not required. In such circum- 
stances the filing of a duplicate of the 
assignment with the company in compli- 
ance with a requirement of the contract 
of insurance is held to be a substitute 
for manual delivery. New York Life 
Ins, Co. v. Duhlevy, 214-Fed. 1. To the 
same effect is Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. v. Forbes,.20@ 4%. App. 441, 
where the insured execute’? in duplicate, 
to her minor children, an ay.signment of 
policy, yable to her estate, and sent a 
copy .of such assignment tw the insur- 
ance company which accepted the same, 
but the insured retained the policy in her 
possession until her death, it was held 
that such an assignment was valid 
without a manual delivery of the policy. 
See also Northwestern Mutual Life Ins, 
Co. v. Wright, (Wis.) 140 N. W. 1078, 
where “an assignment was held valid 
from a son to his mother and sister, 
although not accompanied: by actual 
manual delivery of the polity, In 
Burges . v. New York Life Ins. Co., 
(Texas) 53 S, E. 602, it was held that 
actual’ delivery of an assignment of.an 
insurance policy to the’ assignee, who 
was thé assignor’s adopted child, was 
unnecessary to validate the pscignment, 
Likewise Shorey v. Webb, (Md.)/89 Atl. 
891 (no actual delivery to wife; Thomp- 
son’s Ex’r. v. Thompson, (Ky.) 226 8. 
W. 850 (no delivery to minor children); 
McDonough vy. Aetna Life “Ins. Co., 78 
N. ¥. Sup. 217 (assignments lodged with 
insurer; assignee a\third person with no 
insurable interest). . 


Right Held to Vest 
At Insured’s Death 


As to the proposition that certain of 
the assignments are ineffectual because 
the assignor reserved the right fo re- 
voke the assignments, it is sufficient to 
note that an assignee of a life policy 
under an assignment contatning such 
reservation occupies as secute a position 
as does a beneficiary umder a policy 
wherein the insured expressly reserves 
the right to change 
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8 at his 


Estates : 


]\Creditors of Insolvent Husband Denied 
Right to Insurance Assigned to Wife 


Insurance Payable to Estate 
evoke Was Reserved 


rginia : Charleston 


election. True, some authorities make a 
distinctfen between “change of benefi- 
ciary’s in a policy and: ‘‘assignment” by 
the insured of -his interest therein, the 
latter resting on contract and the former 
on the power to appoint.. VII Cooley’s 
Briefs ‘on Insurance, p. 6443; Ehlerman v. 
Bankers’ Life Co. (lowa), 200 N, W, 408. 
But in equity substance rather than form 
must be ‘considered. Neither such as- 
signee nor such beneficiary has an ir= 
revocable intérest until the death of the 
insured. Whatever we may term it, a 
qualified vested right, a contingent inter- 
est or an inchoate right, it becomes a 
vested right upon the death of the in- 
sured. There is no more justification to 
challenge the status of such assignee om 
such ground after the death of the in-* 
sured than there would be to assert that 
a named beneficiary could not take under 
a policy after the death of the insured 
because some other béneficiary might 
have been substituted by the insured. 


In‘ the recent case of Webster v. Telle 


i 


sured his life in the Prudential Insur< 
ance Company and designated his bene- 
ficiary the Alexander Refining Co. Th 
right to change the beneficiary was no 
reserved. However, upon the request 
of, Telle and the beneficiary named the 
insurance company changed the bene- 
ficiary by substituting the “executors.— 
administrators or assigns”’ instead of th 
beneficiary originally. mamed, In a 
nancial statement later made to a bank 
by Telle, among other things, is the fol- 
lowing: “Life insurance carried for $15,< 
000. Beneficiary, wife.”? In his will 
Telle said: “I have made my beloved 
wife, Bernice Phillips Telle, the bene- 
ficiary of three life insurance policies’? 
ete. Upen his demise, a contest arose 
over the disposition of the insurance 
between Webster, his executor, and Ber- 
nice Telle. The latter. claimed as bene- 
ficiary by the ‘terms of the will and also 
on the ground that Telle during his life- 
time had assigned and delivered to her 
the policies as security for certain money 
she had loaned him. The insurance com— 
pany knew nothing’ of this assignment, 
its provisions as regards assignments 
not having been complied with, nor were 
the policies in her possession at her 
husband’s death. She merely claimed un- 
der an oral and equitable assignment. 
The court in holding that there had been 
a valid assignment said: “The assignment 
of the policies by Telle to his wife, ipso 
facto made her, as his assignee, the bene- 
ficiary of those policies under their very 
terms. Thereafter, and at the time of 
his death, Telle had no- interest therein, 
and, of course, the executor of his es- 
tate and the creditors had none because 
they had only such rights as Telle him- 
self had at the time of his death.*** Et 
was conceded by the appellant that Telle 
was an intelligent business man As 
such he must have own that under 
the terms of the policiés in controvexs; 
he could not have made : Mrs, Telleé . 
beneficiary merely by appointment, but 
that the only way that she could be made 
beneficiary would be to assign the poli-~ 
cies to her, which he had done. True, 
as before stated, he did not use the 
‘technical term ‘assignee’, but he did state 
that he had made her the beneficiary in 
the policies, which in the light of the 
policies themselves, necessarily meant 
that he had assigned the policies te ner. 


Assignment Tantarmount 
To Changing Beneficiary 

Numerous other cases reiterate the 
principle that assigning a policy is tan= 
tamount to changing the beneficiary. 
Judson v. Walker (Mo.), 55 S. W. 1083s 
Merchants Life Insurance Co. v, Gerrard 
(Ga.), 124 S. E. 715; Atlantic Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. v. Gannon (Mass.), 
60 N. E. 933. We deem this position 
sound in principle. 

Seetion 5, chapter 66, of the code, as 
it existed grior to the amendment of 
1929, reads: “It shall be lawful for any 
married woman, by herself and in her 
name, or in the name of any third per- 
son, with her assent, as her trustee, to 
cause to be insured for her sole use, the 
life of her husband, for any definite pe- 
riod, or for the term of his natural lifes 
and, in case of her surviving her husband, 
the sum or net amount of the insurance 
becoming due and payable by the terms 
of the insurance, shall-be payable to her, 
and for her own use, free from the claims 
of the representatives of her husband or 
any of his creditors; but such exemption 
shall not apply where the amount of 
premium annually paid out of the funds 
or property of the husband shall exceed 
$150.” We are not concerned here with 
the 1929 amendment. 

_ Apropos of this section as quoted, it 
is urged on behalf of the petitioners that 
the proceeds of all insurance purchased 
with the excess of $150 per year should 
be held liable for the indebtedness owing 
by W. G. Wilson at the time of his death. 


Reasonable Allowance 


Made for Premiurms Paid 

It will be noted that the above section 
refers specifically to the purchase of in- 
surance on the huskand’s life by the wife 
“in her own namé, or in the name of any 
third person, with her assent, as her trus- 
tee.”” It does not specifically include in- 
surance purchased by the husband him- 
self for the benefit of his: wife. Should 
the statute be construed to apply to in- 
jeurance purchased by the husband him- 
self for the benefits of his wife? Should 
the statute be construed to apply to in- 
surance so purchased by the husband ? 








courts of some of the States where there 
are similar statutes. VII'Cooley's Briefs 
on Insurance, p. 6511; Houston v, Mad= 
dux (IIL), 53 N. E.599; Felrath y. Schon- 
field (Ala.), 52 Am. Rep. 319. It is said 
that -in such ‘instances the husband is 
presumed to act for his wife and as her 
agent; that the statute is to be liberally 
construed. Can, however, such construc= 
tion be given our statute in the light of 
its legislative history? The statute con= 
tinued in the form as quoted from the” 
time of its enactment, acts 1866, chapter 
717, section 1, until 1891 when it was 
changed by adding thereto these words: 
“And if she fail to do so, her husband 
may insure his life for her benpfit to the 
same extent and with like effect as if she 
had done so in the manner herein pro- 
vided.” Acts 1891, chapter 109, section 
5. By chapter 3 of the acts of 1893 the 
s-° 1 addition to ths act of 1891 was elimi- . 
nated and the act restored to its former 
condition in which it has remained from 
1893 until amended by chapter 26 of the 





what does the elimipation from the sta 
uts of the provision which was added 


acts of ,the legislature of 1929. ty 
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Ruling Is in Conflict 
With Other Courts 


Opinion Contains Detailed Re- 


view of Various Phases 
Of Litigation 


The Claude “patent for a neon tube 
lamp has beem held by the District Court 
for the Western District of Washington 
to be invalid on the ground of insufficient 
disclosure in the specification as to gas 
pressure, . 

The court, considering claim 1 of Pat- 
ent No, 1125476; held that its wording 
did not support the claim of plaintiff's 
counsel in its suit for infringement that 
the patent calls for a range of pressure 
as high as 10 millimeters of mercury. 
The description in the claim would in no 
event, it was ruled, call for-a pressure 
in excess of 144 millimeters. 

The court then found that this pres- 
sure would mot give long life to the 
tubes. A life of at least 1,000 
hours was necessary in the neon _ tube 
lamp inorder that it-might be useful, the 
court ruled, and then held that a tube 
with a pressure of 1% millimeters could 
not have this length of life. 

It was therefore concluded that the 
patent was imwalid for a false teaching 
and because it does not describe amything 

; useful. 
* The ruling of the court is contrary to 
the holding of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
Second Circuit amd other 


peals for t | and | 
courts ie patent is valid, it is ex-| 


plained in the opinion. 
CLAUDE NEON E‘LECTRICAL PropbUCTS, INC. 


-¥. 

BRILLIANT TUBE SGN COMPANY ET AL, 
District Court, W. D. Washington. 

Equity No. 601. 

WituaM Borrieser, LeonarD S. Lyon, 
R. E. CAuGHeEY, and G. WRIGHT AR- 
NOLD, for plaintiff; CALDWELL. & Ly- 
CETTE, WELDON G. BETTENS, DEAN H. 
EASTMAN, and C, L..REYNOLDs, for 
defendants. 

Opinion of the Court 

Ma?. 23, 1935 

This suit was brought for infringe- 
ment of patents numbered 1125476 and 
1191495. It will only now be necessary 
to consider claim number 1 of -the first 
numbered patent. This claim is as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

1.A luminescent tube containing pre- 
viously purifiexd meon and provided with in- 
ternal electrodes for illuminating said gas 
said electrodes being deprived of occluded 
gases and hawing an area exceeding 1.5 
square decimeters per ampere, to decrease 
the vapévization of the electrodes and pre- 
vent the consequent formation upon the 
walls of the tube, in proximity to said elec- 
trodes, of deposits containing said gas, 
whereby the luminosity of the tube is main- 
tained constamt for a very consider&ble pe- 
zo of time without a fresh introduction 

gas, - 

This patent has been before the courts 
in anumber of cases, including: Claude 
Neon Lights, Enc., v. E. Machlett & Son 
(two cases), 21 Fed. (2d) 846; Claude 
Neon Lights, Inc., v. E. Machlett & Son 
(two cases), 27 Fed. (2d) 702; Claude 
Neon Lights, Inc., v. E. Machlett & Son 

—et al, 31 Fed. (2d) 989 (opinion with- 
drawn); Claude Neon Lights, Inc., v. E. 
se come & Son, 31 Fed. (2d) 991; Claude 
Neon Lights, Inc., v. Photion Instrument 
Corporation. et al., 32 Fed. (2a) 1008; 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc, v. E. Machlett 
& Son et al., 33 Fed. (2d) 300; Claude 
Neon Lights, =Inc., et al, ve. Sum Ray 
* Neon Corporation et al. 33 Fed. (2d) 
949; The Claude Neon Electrical Prod- 
ucts, Inc, v. Eckstein et al. 34 Fed. (2d) 
711; Claude Neon Lights, Inc., ~. Amer- 
ican Neon. Ligsht Corporation et al., 35 
Fed. (2d) 263; The Bellows-Claude Neon 
Company et al., v. Sun Ray Gas Cor- 
poration et ‘al., No. 2382, Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, Eastern Division, filed Sept. 
26, 1929, 7 

The court’s task is greatly lightened 
by reason of the consideration given this 
claim in the foregoing cases and no gen- 
eral discussion of the elements of the 
claim or the merits of the lamp is 
necessary. 

CUSHMAN, District Judge——At tb 
threshold of the case the court is asked 
*to uphold the validity of the patent on 
two grounds. First, by virtue of the 
doctrine of comity, Second, because of 
the presumption of validity arising fro 
the grant of the patent, reenforced by 
reason of the great and rapid success of 
the patented invention. As comsidera- 
tion of the two foregving matters, in one 
particular* at’ least, converge upon the 
same point of , fact they will,be consid- 
ered in the order stated. 

There is mo doubt of the desirability 
of, the doctrine of comity im patent 
cases. Mast, Foos & Co. v. Stower Man- 
ufacturing Company, 177 U. S. 485-488; 
Jay et al., v. Ssuetter et al. 32 Bed. (2d) 
7879-880; Cookingham v. Warren Bros. 
Co. 3 Fed. (2d) 899-901; Strauss Bas- 
cule Bridge Co. y. City of Seattle, 5 
Fed, (2d) 229-230. A dk 

In Jay’ v._ Suetter, supra, it was held 

‘ ie the rule of comity should obtain 

ere: - 

“In point of neither fact nor law does 
the record before us exhibit anything 
new of substance.” 

In Strauss Bascule Bridge Co. v. City 

, of Seattle, supra, it was held that the 
rule of comity did not apply, the court 
saying: > 

“But it appears that in the present 
application for injunction the court had 
before it certain material evidemee which 
bol not before the court in the case 
cited,’ 


‘Presumptions Arising From 
Patent Are Considered 


It is therefore necessary to consider 
whether the evidence in the instant case 
is tht same or may be presumed to be 
» same as that in Claude Neon Lights, 

ne. v. E. Machlett & Son, 21 Fed, (2d) 
846, affirmed, 27 Fed, (2d) 7O2, upon 
authority of which the above cited cases 
have, in the main, been determined. « 

Before taking up this question, con- 
sideration will be given to the presump- 
tion arising from a patent and the com- 
mercial success of a patented imvention. 

The circuit, court of\appeals for this 
circuit has “given full.recognitiom to the 
presumption of validity arising from 4 
patent, general use and commercial suc- 
cess, Bankers’ Utilities Co. vw. Pacific 
National Bamk, 18 Fed, (2d) 16-18; Mor- 
ton v. Llewellyn, 164 Fed. 693-697, par- 
ticularly where there is po explanation 
for such success other than the merit of 
the invention, Sherman-Clay & Co, v. 

archlight. Florn Co., 214 Fed. 86-94, If 

had come immediately into general 
and largely replaced all other simi- 
things without the aid of advertiging 
’ ef invention would have! 


at 
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beer*at” least persuasive. Minerals Sep- 
aration, Ltd., v. Hyde, 242 UJ. S. 261-262. 

“Commercial success so often results 
from causes other thin meritorious in- 
vention that the causes’ of success must 
be scrutimized with the utmost caution 
before accepting the fact of success as 
proof of invention.” Franc-Strohmenger 
& hg v. Siegman, 25 Fed. (2d) 108- 
110. 


See also Johnson vy, Lambert, 234 Fed. 
886-889. ‘ 


The business of eléetrical products, 
corporations (that of Arizona being the 
griginal plaintiff heréin) im this field 
has increased from a total of $727, 
817.68 ire 1926 to $5,226,37%.79 in 1928. 

The report of the special master in 
the case of Bellows-Claude Neon Com- 
pany et al. v, Sun Ray Gas Corporation 
et al, No. 2382 in the northern district 
of Ohio, eastern division, a_ certified 
copy of ~which has been furnished the 
court by plaintiff's attorney singe’ thé} 
trial of this case, states: 

“This form of advertising has met 
twith such widespread success, it is only 
necessary to mention the increase in 
‘business from $190,000, dome in 1924, to 
$19,000,000, done in 1928, together with 
the great amount of ktigation which has 
arisen im connection with this patent, 
resulting dn some 20 or 25 lawsuits.” 

No one will deny that the neon tube 
lamp has, in a half decade or less, swept 
the streets of our citieslike a red flame. 


War Restriction No 
Justification for Delay 


This patent was applied for in No- 
vember, 1911, and the patermmt was issued 
in January, 1915. 

While the mere fact of delay in the 
success Of the neon tube lamp, marked 
as that success has been, will not destroy 
the presumption of invention, it is suf- 
ficient to require a close scrutiny and 
jsearchinge inquiry tedetermine the cause 
of delay And whether the successful arti- 
cle departs from the combination de- 
scribed im the patent. 

At the outset we are met with the 
challenging maxim “post hoc ergo non 
propter hoc.” 

Two reasons have been advanced by 
\the plaimtiff for this long delay. The 
lfirst is that Lit was owing to the restric- 
tions placed upon the use of electric 
power during the World War. The sec- 
ond iy that it was necessary for the in- 
ventor to make financial arrangements 
for the marketing of his inwention. 

No evidence has been introduced that 
the patemtee was hindered or delayed in 
any way by any restriction upon the use 
of electric power as a War measure or 
jotherwise, The testimony in the case | 
is that less electric energy is needed per 
candlepower for a neon light than for 
the incamdescent ‘bulb. 

The report of the French experts 
(Plaintiff’s Exhibit No. 47, page 9) 
states: 

“But meon js a very rare gas. It can 
be found only in the air and with a con- 
tent comprised of betweem_ one hundred 
thousandths and one millionths. It 
would be. inaccéssable if it were not con- 
leenttateed -with helium as” uncondensed 
residue of liquid air.” 

From the foregoing it’ appears that 
neon is a by-product of the separation 
of heliuzm from the other gases of the 
atmosphere. . 

It is mo secret that ever since 1914 
when a shell was fired through _a German 
balloon and it failed to catch fire that 
the natioms have been on a helium hunt. 
(Encye. ' Britt., 14th Edition, article on 
helium.) 

In the popular tnderstanding helium 
is a by-product of the World War. It 
therefore appears unreasonable. to con- 
clude that any war restriction delayed the 
use of the neon tube as a light. 


No Evidence That Patentees 
Needed Financial Aid 


There_is no eyidence that the patentee, 
Georges Claude, needed fimancial assist- 
ance in exploiting his invention. 

In plaintiff’s Exhibit No. 34 (report of 
the commnittee on progress, Illuminating 
|Engineering Society, made in Septem- 
ber, 1912), Dr. C. H. Sharp mentions 
Claude’s extensive yorks for the liqui- 
fication of air in the suburbs of Paris 
turning out liquid air im tremendous 
quantities, from which it is reasonable 
to conclude that the patentee was not a 
man without substance. , It is shown in 
evidence that he is pppilarly known as 
the “Edison of France.”” That fact justi- 
fies the - court in concluding that his 
credit would be ample. 

There is no evidence in-the case that 
extensive financial assistamce would be 
necessary to market a successful néon 
tube lamp. The impression gained by 
the court inthe trial is that the equip- 
ment necessary in order to construct 
sucy a lamp (the neon being itself ob- 
tainable as an-article of commerce) is 
inexpensive, which, in part, probably ac- 
counts for the great number of law suits 
over the patent mentioned by the master 
in the Sun Ray case, supra. 

It is im order to consider other causes 
which mray have contributed’ to the suc- 
ces8’ of the neon lamp so long after the 
patentee’”s discovery, 

The F'rench experts, im their repo 
(Exhibit No. 47) state: . 

“The application of these processes 
with respect to industrial tubes was diffi- 
cult at the time of the creation of the 
neon tube. The vacuum apparatis were 
less perfected than they are today. The 
glass then available on the market re- 
tained a considerable quantity of gas, 
while the glass available) ‘at present, 
which can stand comparatively high 
temperatures, can be readily freed of 
said gases.” z 

Another reason may be that later 
facilities were greater for procuring an 
ample supply of commercially pure neon. 
Another, doubtless, is that as the neon 
tube lamp, to survivee must be able to 
compete with the incandescent lamp, the 
discovery of the tungsten Bent now 

mp, which 


used im the incandeseent 
greatly improved it, inéreased the ob- 
to be overcome. See General 








stacles 
Electric Co. v. Independent Lamp & Wire 
Co., Inc., 267 Fed, 824, 


Speci fic Range of 
Presstare Claimed , 


While “previously purified” neon’ is 
one of the elements of the claim there is 
no amount of pressure, of that gas de- 
scribed in the claim. 4 \ 

The evidence has shown that the most 
satisfactory pressure is that of between 
7 and 8. millimeters of mercury. The 
court is im no position to determine what 
effect, if any, the discovery of this most 
effective pressure may have had on the 
success of the neon tube lamp, for there 
is no evidence’ in this cause to’ the 
date of that discovery and the time when 
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Range of Pressure 


Inadequately Stated 


Insufficient Disclosure of Im- 
portant Element Im- 
pairs Usefulness 


\ 
the knowledge became public of such effi- 
cient pressure. 

Claude was directing his efforts to se- 

curing a long life tube. The claim states 
the result attained by the ‘described 
combination as: 
_ ““Whereby the luminosity of the tube 
is maintained constant for a very con- 
siderable period of time without.a fresh 
introduction of gas.” 

It is stated in the specification: 

_ “In the conditions thus determined the 
important result is attained that the 
luminosity of the tubes may remain sub- 
stantially constant for a very long time 
without a fresh introduction of gas. In 
this mannér a sufficiently long life may 
be arrived at for avoiding fresh intro- 
duction of gas, the tubes being replaced 
after use like incandescent, lamps. 

“The slowness of the disappearance of 
the neon is facilitated owing to the fact 
already pointed out in the specification 
referred to that the pressure in the neon 
tubes may be of the nature of a milli- 
meter of mercury, that is to say at least 
10 times higher than in the nitrogen 
tubes resulting in a provision of gas 
which is likewise more than 10 times 
greater.” 

It is first necessary to determine 
whether the language here used has the 
meaning which plaintiff contends it has 
—that is, that it describes a range of 
pressure as high as 10 millimeters of 
mercury—before considering the ques- 
tion of whether, with such meaning, it 
would be a sufficient disclosure or not. 


Evidence for Cited Claim 
Is Not Before This Court 


The amount of pressure is not dis- 
cussed by the circuit court of appeals in 
Claude Neon Lights v. Macklett & Son, 
27 Fed. (2d) 702, other than to state, at 
page 704; 

“Greater volume of gas secures a 
greater life of the tube because it re- 
quires a longer time to absorb, and the 
patentee specifies the use of neon at\a 
pressure of ‘the nature of a millimeter 
of mercury,’ which is said to be 10 times 
mere than Moore used in his tubes.” 

But in the case affirmed, Claude Neon 
Lights v. E, Macklett -Son, 21 Fed. (2d) 
846-848 and 849, the court said: 

“Defendant contends that the only con- 
trolling factor in the life of the tube is 
the degree of pressure of the gas em- 
ployed, and that this fact is not dis- 
closed in the patent in suit, but, on the 
contrary, the disclosure of the patent in 
suit is inconsistent therewith: 

“In my opinion defendant did not sus- 
tain this contention, because the life of 
the tube may be lengthened by increas- 
ing the length of the tube, thus obtain- 
ing more gas, and also because with the 
ordinary working pressures of between 
2 -millimeters and 8 millimeters it 
does not make much difference on the 
critical value of the area of the7elec- 
trode, 1.5 square decimeters per ampere. 

“The patent discloses that the pressure 
of neon in the tube may be Of the nature 
of a millimeter of mercury, and it is a 
scientific fact that the degree of pres- 
sure at which neon is most conductive is 
of the order of one millimeter of mere 
cury.” 2 

The evidence upon which Judge Camp- 
bell so found it not before this court. 

The master in Bellows-Claude Neon 
Company et al. v. Sun Ray Gas Cor- 
poration et al., No. 2382,/Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, Eastern Division, in his 
report. filed June 27, 1929, states: 

*“The tube having been deprived of these 
impurities, commercially pure neon gas 
was admitted to the tube to a pressure 
estimated by the expert as 7.3 milli- 
meters. With the normal operating cur- 
rent the true neon Color appeared and 
the tube was sealed off.” 

Neither the master nor the court in 
that case discuss that part of the spe- 
cifica®ion of the patent above quoted, re- 
lating to pressure. 


Expert’s Testimony 
Given for Plaintiff 


On this question, Dr. S. S. McKeon, an 
expert testifyitg for plaintiff, stated in 
part as follows (Tr. pages 450 to 456) 
after quoting the specification last above 
set out: 

“He (Claude) refers to a pressure in 
both the Comptes Rendus article and in 
that French patent—in the French pat- 
ent No. 424190 which he refers to, in 
the patent suit—he says, starting in the 
first paragraph of page 2 of the trans- 
lation: 

“The necessity of operating with pure 
gases has also made it possible to dis- 
cover another important fact, namely, 
that by reason of the exceptional weak- 
ness of the electric cohesion of rare gases 
of great purity, considerably high pres- 
sures may be employed than is allow- 
able with other gases. (For instance, of 
an order of magnitude of 1 millimeter 
mercury.)” 

In the Comptes Rendus article, he 
Says (this is starting at the last para- 
graph of page 1 of the translation): 

“Tt is true that in the case of the neo’ 
the circumstances lend themselves rela- 
tively well to this elimination; besides 
the fact that the neon is a gas reputed 
inactive and on which the electrodes 
should leave indifferent, its electric. cohe- 
sion, so extraordinarily weak, permits 
the use of a pressure quite superior to 
that which’prevails in the nitrégen tubes 
or on the order of the millimeter of 
mercury and no longer on that of 1/10 
millimeter. Whence a supply of neon 
at least 10 times as.great, giving a much 
wider margin for its exhaustion.” 

Thijs expression which he uses in the 
patent, in the nature of a millimeter of 
mercury, in the French patent corre- 
sponding to this suit, the French word 
is “order” rather-than nature. In the 
French patent referred to in the patent 
in suit he speaks of order of magnitude 
of a millimeter of mercury and in the 
Comptes Rendus, of the order of a milli- 
meter of mercury. 

All those terms are-used to define a 
range of pressures. The use of such 
expressions as order of magnitude—the 
order is in common usage in scientific 
work to define a range, either in one or 
two cases—either where the exact value 
may not be of importance, or, where the 
exact value cannot be determined. 

» Claude, in the second part here, when 
he speaks of that, I interpret that to 
mean a range there of a millimeter of 
meroury—order of magnitude we speek 
of, gf indicating the decimal point. 
is, in a measurement 
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distance of the spiral nebulae from the 
earth, if they agree within a factor of 
10—measurements which are very diffi- 
cult we say they agree within the same 
order of magnitude, meaning that the 
decimal point is about in the right place. 

Claude is more specific in the second 
part of that paragraph, and he does very 
definitely set a low limit on the meas- 
urements that can be used. I will read 
the whole paragraph: 

“The slowness of the disappearance of 
the neon is facilitated owing to the fact 


-| already ‘pointed out in the specification 


referred to that the pressure in the neon 
tubes may be of the nature of a milli- 
meter of mercury; that is to say at least 
10 times higher than in the nitrogen 
tubes, resulting in a provision of gas 
which is likewise more than 10 times 
greater.” 


Now a seems tube 
factory as an i ees ere that 
I mean the nature of the discharge— 
there is a certain range where it gives off 
light. I do not mean at all it is satis- 
factory commercially, but it, will give off 
light from a range of about from one- 
tenth to 1 millimeter pressure. That is 
again approximately the limit in which 
a neon tube will act, disregarding the 
cost or the amount of light given asa 
luminescent ‘tube. If you decrease your 
préssure below that, you get into the X- 
ray field where practically no light is 
given off, the only light being the fluores- 
cence on the glass walls, and if you go 
beyond that pressure, your positive col- 
umn of gas becomes a wabbly ribbon— 
you lose the characteristies of the glow 
discharge. And when Claude says that 
the pressure is, in the case of neon, 10 
times higher than the nitrogen tube, he 
puts a low limit on the pressure to be 
used in the neon tube. He says you can 
use at least 10 times greater pressure 
than you can in the nitrogen tube, and as 
the pressure in the nitrogen tube runs 
from approximately one-tenth to 1 milli- 
meter, or higher, and it is not until you 
get to even higher ranges than that that 
the positive column loses its luminous 
qualities, and he puts a low limit on, and 
he says that your gas tube should have 
& pressure at least 10 times greater—not 
less than 10 times. He does not spectfy 
what should be the upper limit at all. 
The best pressure to use is a pressure 
around 7% millimeters or thereabouts. 


Witness Says Pressure 
Factor Was Indicated 


In rebuttal, after testimony of wit- 
nesses for the defense, presently to be 
stated, he testified (Tr. pages 1290 to 
1293): - 

Q. Can you determirfe from the dis- 
closures in the comptes rendus article 
‘referred to in the specification of the 
patent in suit the order of magnitude of 
pressure employed by Claude in the 
tubes there referred to? 

A, You can determine a lower limit 
to that ressure; that is, you can de- 
termine from the data that he gives in 
that article that his tubes had a pres- 
sure greater than-a certain amount. 

Q. Will you refér to the data in that 
article or address to which you refer and 
explain how you can make that determi- 
nation and what the lower limit of that 
pressure was, in fact? 

A. Yes, on page four of the transla- 
tion, which is in evidence, the last sen- 
tence on that page, Claude says: 

“But by bringing the surface of the 
electrodes to 5 square decimeters per 
ampere I managed,to diminish the vapor- 
ization still further and to register al- 
ready, with a 6 meter tube; a duration 
of 400 hours, “without any further al- 
teration in the system, excepting an al- 
most insensible lowering, of 4 per 100 
altogether, of the potential difference at 
the terminals. 

That means that in running for 400 
hours this tube required slightly lower 
voltage to operate it than/it required 
initially. 


operates satis- 


Now, in operation the pressure of neon/ 


must necessarily diminished by some 
amount; it could™not have possibly in- 
creased. That means, then, that this 
tube was operated so that as the pressure 
of neon decreased the potential difference 
necessary to operate the tube decreased 
also. This means, Nusa, that the pres- 
sure at which he was operating or at 
least the es initially in this tube 
was greater than the pressure at which 
the potential difference or voltage is a 
minimum. Néw, that value for the 
potential difference is known, and it is 
approximately 8 millimeters pressure. 

Q. Then, what was the minimum 
pressure that actually existed in the 
tubes that Claude is referring to? 

A. minimum, pressure was 
greater than approximately 8 milli- 
meters. That is, Claude started that 
tube wtih a pressure greater than 8 
millimeters pressure in it 

Q. You have heard the’ testimony of 
the various witnesses for the defend- 
ants regarding the meaning of the para- 
graph in the Claude patent relating to 
the use of a pressure of the order of 1 
millimeter or the order of a millimeter, 
and the pressure exceeding 10 times 
that in nitrogen tubes, have you not? 

A. I have. - 

Q. Has anything that has been said 


here caused yoy to-Vary the opinion that; 


you have given as to the meaning of 
that phrase? 

A. No. I would like to give my rea- 
sons a little further as to why still am 
of the same opinion. I did not point out 

reviously that nitrogen, as was well 
nown in the standard textbooks on 
gas discharges which were printed prior 
to 1910, operates in a gas discharge tube 
at pressures exceeding even. 1 milli- 
meter; 4nd, yor). pmge the pressure 
fers to when he speaks 
of pressure in nitrogen tubes must have 
extended at least up to 1 millimeter. 

Now, Claude puts in as a minimum 
10 times the pressure—that is, he speci- 
fies a pressure at least 10 times higher 
than in the nitrogen tubes. So that since 
nitrogen tubes were well known to op 
erate at presures even in gas of 1 milli- 
meter, this must mean pressures'up to 
10 millimeters or even ates at least 
as high as 10 millimeters. 

Q. Now, if a tbe has been built at 
the time of this patent employing, say, 
only 1 millimeter of pressure and in 
operation the tube went out very quickly, 
what would that, indicate to one skilled 
in the art at that time? 

A. Well, Claude very definitely in his 
comptes rendus article points out that 
the life of the tube depends on the;quan- 
tity of gas present; and does so in his 
patent in suit. So, very definitely, it 
would be apparent to anybody skilled¥in 
the art that the quantity of gas should 
be increased—that> is, the pressure 
should be increased. Claude points ‘that 
out very definitely in the patent in suit— 
im’ the French patent referred to in the 
patos in suit and in the comptes rendus 
article. p 


Analyses of Expression 

In Specification Given 
We are now conterned with the mean- 
ing of the words “of the nature of a 
millimeter” and rot with the meaning of 
those other words considered by Dr. 
cKeown, “of-the order of 1 millimeter” 
“of the order of a millimeter.” That 
” in French, may have 


Specifications 


| 


such a meaning as that given it by Dr. 
McKeown would appear from the follow- 
ing in the report of the French experts 
(Exhibit No. 47): 

“Pressures of the same order as’ those 
of the Claude tube have been utilized in 
the case of Helium by Nutting (document 
No. 5, supplied by the defendants), who 
proposed to establish a photometric 
standard ’ 


Only one work can rest attention here, 
that of Nutting (loc. cit.), who, in the 
case of helium, gave his attention pre- 
cisely to the influence of the pressure 
upon the luminous efficiency. is au- 
thor used pressures between 2 and 10 
millimeters of mercury.” _ 

Concerning the meaning of this expres- 
sion in the specification “of the nature 
of a millimeter of mercury,” + oernee 
for the defendants testified. 

Mr. William H. McCurdy, associate 
professor of physics, University of Wash- 
ington, testified as follows: 

“Q. What pressure does the patent, 
then, teach should be used in the tube? 

“A. Under the conditions considered a 
quantity mentioned which could be meas- 
ured with accuracy to better than 1 per 
cent. I shoujd say that a variation of 
100th per cent either way should, be ‘ll 
that the patent would allow. 

“Q. If you were making a tube follow- 
ing the specifications of the patent, what 
pressure would you employ? 

“A, I would employ-a pressure between 
1 and 2 millimeters’ of mercury. 

“Q. What do you understand by a pres- 
sure of the order of the millimeter o 
mercury? ’ 

“A, As I have stated, pressure ranging 
from a millimeter to 100 per cent either 
way. : 

“Q. Not greater than 2 millimeters? 

“A. Not greater than 2 milliméters, and 
not less than 100 per cent of 1, which 
wouid be—— 

“Q. You would get it right down to 
zero? 

“A. Yes.” 


Limits of Approximation 
Are Ordinarily Cited 


Dr. Henry K. Benson, professor~ of 
chemical engineering, University of 
Washington, testified: 

“Q. What is meant by a pressure in the 
nature of a millimeter of mercury? 

“A. I would interpret that to mean 
‘of the nature of a millimeter of mercury’ 
to be approximately a millimeter of mer- 
cury. The limitation as to how much 
more or less than a millimeter of mer- 
cury approximately means—I would in- 
terpret that, so far as my own use in the 
literature of the term ‘approximately’ is 
that it would be the next order of the 
digits of decimal type. That is, it would 
not be more than 1.9 millimeters nor less 
than .1 af a millimeter. If I meant more 
than that I would thep say ‘a few milli- 
meters of mercury,’ but I would say, as 
we frequently do, 1 to 2. If it were 
desired to extend—to be more approxi- 
mate even than that—one might say 1.5, 
as we do frequéntly. 


cubic centimeters and millimeters. 
if we wish to be indefinite or approxi- 
mate we usually cite the first and the last 
limit of that Sppreniontion. In the ab- 
sence of that I would hold very strictly 
to the digit which is mentioned.” 

Mr. J. D. Ross, superintendent of light- 
ing for the City of Seattle, testified: 

“Q. What is the meaning of the phrase 
of the pature of a millimeter? 


“A. Approximately a_ milliméter—or, 


perhaps a little looser than a millimeter. 
Had it been intended; for instance, to be 
2 millimeters, he would have said of 
the nature of 2 millimeters, and so it 
is somewhere between several per cent 
on either side of 1 millimeter, I would 
say. 

“Q. Does that phrase of the nature of 
the millimeter indicate a range of pres- 
sure? 

“A. I would not say so; no sir. 

“Q. What is the meaning of the pres- 
sure of the order of the millimeter of 
mercury? 

“A. I would say that it was practically 
the same. 


of pressures? 

“A. No, sir. 

“Q. What would you say as\to the max- 
imum pressure embraced within» that 
phrase? 

“A. Perhaps 50 per cent variation 
|either way. 

“Q. So that the maximum pressure 
would be a pressure of how many milli- 
meters? 

& 





“A. One and one-half.” 
|Close Adhérence to 
Specifications Immaterial 


The circuit court of appeals in. this 
circuit has said (Petroleum Rectifying 
Co. v. Reward Oil Co., 260 Fed. 177-181): 

“It (the patent) should receive a 
fairly liberal construction—a construc- 
tion that will uphold rather than de- 
stroy.” 

If the meaning of the words of the 
specification as stated by Dr. McKeown 
is not repugnant to the terms used it 
will be assumed. that the disclosure is 
sufficient and the combination described 
useful. 

No lexicographer giving te the words 
“nature” or “of the nature,” the mean- 
ing attributed to them by Dr. McKeown 
has been cited or found by the court. 

In the Claude patent No. 1131910 (de- 
fendant’s exhibit No. A-40) for a neon 
“vacuum discharge tube for lighting pur- 
poses” it is stated in the specifications 
(page 1, line 47 to 53): 

“This is that by reason of the excep- 
tional weakness of the electrical cohesion 
of very pure neon, far higher pressures 
can be employed than with other gases 
(in the neighborhood of millimefers of 
mercury) and that these high pressures 
are favorable to high luminous effici- 
ency.” 

The use in this patent of the word 
“neighborhood,” where, in the other pat- 
ents the word “nature” or “order” is 
used indicates that the patentee used 
the word “nature” with a meaning ap- 
proaching that given it by the defense 
witnesses rather than that given it by 
Dr. McKeown. 

/ Plaintiff contends that the patent is 
not limited to any particular pressure. 

It is true that the claim of the pat- 
ent does not refer to the nature of the 
invention being specifically as set forth 
in the specifications but for the present 
inquiry that fact is not of consequence. 
It was said by the circuit court of ap- 
peals in this circuit in Greenwalt v. 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 10 
Fed. (2d) 98-99-100: ] 

“The specifications and the whole lan- 
| guage of the patent must be looked into, 
in determining its claims of invention, 
and the specifications and claims. must 
be read together. Mitchell v. Tilghman, 
19 Wall. 287, 22 L. Ed.'125; 1900 Washer 
Co. v. Cramer, 169 F. 629, 95 C. C. A. 
157; Royal Co. v. Tweedie (C. C. A.) 
276 F. 351.” ¥ 


The fact that a patentee does not un- 
derstand his own mechanism or does not 





“Q. Does that phrase express a range | 


‘| Marconi Wireless T. Co. v. De Forest 


| what he stated in the specifications of 
“In our chemical work we make use of | 


approximate volumes and pressures, both | 


But | 
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YLLABI are printed so that they cdn be cut out, pasted on Standard” 


Patents—Comity— 


V U. S. Daily, 603, Apr. 24, 1930. 


ng; 


Patents—Patentability—Evidence of Extensive Use— 
Circuit Court of: Appeals for Ninth Circuit has given full recognition 
to presumption of validity arising from a patent, general use and com- 
mercial success, particularly when there is no explanation for such success 
pines than the merit of the invention especially without the aid of advertis- 
the mere fact of delay in success of neon tube lamp, marked as it 
has been, will not destroy presumption of jnvention but does require close 
scrutiny and searching inquiry to determine the cause of delay and whether 
the successful article departs from the patent, and, in absence of direct 
evidence, court finds presumption that war conditions did not d 
of neon tubes nor did inventor lack funds to 
Neon Electrical Products Inc. v. Brilliant Tube 
D. Wash.)—V U. S. Daily, 603, Apr. 24, 1930. 


Patents—Construction of Specification and Claims— fi 
Experts may be heard as to the meaning of technical terms; if # 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Patents 


There is no doubt of the desirability of the doctrine of comity in patent 
cases; it is therefore necessary to ;consider whether the evidence in the 
instant case is the same, or may be presumed to be the same, as that in 
prior suit involving patents here in issue upon the authority of which othe? 
cited cases have, in the main, been determined.—Claude Neon Electrical 
Préducts, Inc. v. Brilliant Tube Sign Co, et al. 


(D. C., W. D. Wash.) 


- 
> 


we use- 
romote invention.—Claude 
ign Co. et al. (D. C., W. 


meening given by plaintiff’s expert to words “of the nature” in specifica- 
tion is not repugnant to the terms used it will be assumed that disclosure is 
sufficient and combination described is useful, but the term is not technical 
requiring expert explanation and no lexicographter gives such meaning; and 
court held meaning more nearly like that given by defense experts; it 
means about the same as “corresponding to”; and patent invalid as not 
describing anything useful—Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc. v. Brik 


liant Tube Sign Co. et al. 
24, 1930. 


(D. C., W. D. Wash.)—V U. S. Daily, 603, Apr. 


Patents—Specification—Sufficiency of Description— 

The fact that a patentee does not understand his own mechanism’ or 
does not state its full capacity or specify all of -its advantages will not 
invalidate the patent if the invention is described and it produces a new 
and useful result.—Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc. v. Brilliant Tube 


Sign Co. et al. 


x 


(D. C., W. D. Wash.)—V U. S. Daily, 608, Apr. 24, 1930, 


Patents—Specification—Sufficiency of Disclosure— 
The court is not concerned with what the inventor may have known, 


apart from what he stated in the specification of the patent, for if the 
means described do not accomplish the desired useful result the patent is 
void.—Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc v: Brilliant Tube Sign Co. et al. 
(D. C., W. D. Wash.)—V U. S. Daily, 603, Apr. 24, 1930. ¥ 


Patents—Reduction to Practice— 


In addition to theory there must be a tangible reduction to practice; the 


transformation of a laboratory experiment into a successful and wu: 


seful 


mechanical device is evidence of such tangible reduction to practice and 
of invention. —Claude Neon-Electrical Products, Inc. v. Brilliant Tube 


Sign Co. et al. 


(D. C., W. D. Wash).—V U. S. Daily, 608, Apr. 24, 1930. 
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Radio T. & T. Co., 243 Fed. 560; Diamond 
Rubber Co. of N. Y. v. Consolidated Rub- 
ber Tire Co., 220 U. S. 428. 


The court is not concerned with what 
Claude may have known, apart from 


the patent in suit, for if the means de- 
scribed by him do not accomplish the 
described result (and it must be a use-| 
ful result) the patent is void, Mitchell v.| 
Tilghman, 86 U. S. 287-396. 


devend the King’s Engitsh, for it is the - 
mnemnge of government, laws and 
racts. 


con- 
It may be that the words “at least 10 


times higher” were used to emphasize 
and fix the attention upon the fact of 
tha great difference (1,000 per cent) in. 
the pressures stated. 


Unless the words of this specification 


were used with the above meaning then 
th: word “may,” expressing a do 


t, and 


In addition to a theory there must 
be a tangible reduction to practice. The 
transformation of a laboratory experi- 
ment into a sficcessful and useful me- 
chanieal device is ‘evidence of such tangi- 
ble reduction to practice and of inven- 
reoni Wireless Telegraph Co, v. 
De Forest Radio T. & T. Co., 243 Fed. 


tion. 


560. 


While the meaning of the expression 
may be a degree 
Setly sifferest —- genuity, if it is known, to describe a 
maximum than it does a minimum. The ~ 


“in. the nature,” 
broader it is not 


that of the words “corresponding to’ 


as they are uéed in the claim of the 
patent No. 1180159 for an incandescent 
nitrogen gr gas lamp where the pres- 
sure in one claim is described as ‘“‘corre- 
Gen- 
Nitro Tungsten 


sponding to 50 mm.’ of mercury.” 
eral Electric Co. v. 
Lamp Co., 266 Fed. 994. 


Webster’s Revised Unabridged Dic- 
” as here 


tionary, 1918, defines “nature, 
used, as follows: 


“The sum of qualities and attributes 
which make a person or thing what it is, 


as distinct from others;” 


To the same effect—Ford v. Baker 
(Tex.), 38 S. Ws 1036-1087; cited in 
First Series, vol- 
|ume 5, page 4674; Montgomery v. State 
Tex.), 151 S, W. 813-817, cited in Words } 

: ; ,| be,a presumption of statute and not one 
page 523; Fitch v. Green, 134 P. 34, 38, | 
39 Okla. 18, cited in Words & Phrases, | 
Third Series, volume 5, page 317-318; 
State v. Dougherty, Fourth Ore. 200-203. 


Words & Phrases, 


Phrases, Second Series, volume 3 


Minimum Pressure Said 


the words “at least” expressing assur- 
ance, become “weazel words” each suck- 
ing the blood of the other, and the speci- 
fication merits reproach. 


“It requires no great ingenuity to 





terms of indefinite or equivocal mean- 
ing.’ 
U. S. 537-556. 
If used as contended the words leave 
one claiming under the patent free to 
alight on either side as should prove 
advantageous. It requires no more in- 


patentee fixes a minimum area for his 
electrode—1.5 square decimeters per 
ampere. If the patentee meant to de- 
geribe a range of pressures of gas with 
a minimum of 1 millimeter and a maxi- 
mum of 10 millimeters, a man of the 
commonest understanding could have 


Dr. McKeown argues that as it had 
been written prior to the application for 
the patent, by one Thomson, that nitro- 
gen might be used in tubes with a pres- 
sure of a millimeter, Claude must have 
known that fact and had it in mind in 
writing the above specification. Were 
the question one of anticipation such a 
presumption might follow but this would 


of fact. ‘ 

‘ The patentee did not testify in this 
| case and it would appear, so far as dis- 
closed by the decisions, that he has not 
testified in any case brought in the 
United States involving this patent. 


|done so in words that would not mystify, © 








To Be Specified 


Expert witnesses will be heard as to | 
the meaning of technical terms, Seymour 
v. Osborne, 78 U. S. 516-546, but there 
is nothing technical about the words “of 
the nature” requiging expert testimony 
in explanation. 

The proximity of the pressure to that 
of a millimeter of mercury is the one 
thing stated that would distinguish it| 
from pressure more nearly equal to that 
of some othér number of millimeters, 
whether that number was two or more. 

As alread stated, the wording of the 
specification is: 

“That the pressure in the neon tubes 
may be of the nature of a mm. of mer- 
cury, that is to say at least 10 times 
higher than in the nitrogen tubes.” 

The plaintiff’s expert, Dr. McKeown, 
contends that by this language Claude 
fixes a low limit. He says that the gas 
tube should have a pressure at least 10 
times greater—not less than 10 times— 
than with a nitrogen tube and that as 
the pressure in nitrogen tubes “was well 
known that it follows that the above 
quoted language includes the most ef- 
fective pressure, which he testified is 
around 7.5 millimeters of mercury. 
Manifestly that is not true.. 

The language “may be of the nature 
of a millimeter of mercury” signifies 
that it is possible to use a pressure that 
great. These words being followed by 
“that is to say,,at least 10 times: higher 
than in the nitrogen tubes,” while they 
may show a doubt in the mind of the in- 
ventor as -to whether the pressure in a 
nitrogen tube would equal 1-10 of a mil- 
limeter, certainly does not indicate a 
greater pressurefof neon than a milli- 
meter of mercury. 

That the worf “may” was intended to 
be used with the meaning above stated, 
is shown by the following from the re- 

rt of the patentee (Exhibit No. 33) of 
i 22, 1911; ‘ 

“Its (neon) electric cohesion, so ex- 
traordinarily weak, permits the use of a 
pressure quite superior to that which 
prevails in the nitrogen tubes or on the 
order of the millimeter of mercury and 


no longer on pet f one-tenth milli- 
meter. Whence & supply of neon at least 
10 times as great, 


ving a much wider 
margin for its exhaustion.” (italics, 
the court's.) 


To attribute to the words “of the na- 
ture, of a miflimeter of mercury” a mean- 
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ing that would include 10 millimeters of | 


state its full capacity or specify all of| mercury would be to stretch the mean- 


its advantages will not invalidate his|ing of the word “nature” and the words | 


patent if his invention is described and it}‘of the nature,” beyond all reason. 


proxyees. <a. new. and: useful 


result.’ It is part of the duty of the court to > 


HNe. \ 


We are not concerged with what 


Claude knew or meant, as might be were 
we now considering Walker’s eleventh 
defense, but only with what he taught 
in the specifications. 
above used full, clear, concise and 

as required by section 33, title i 
U.S.C. A 
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The French experts in their report 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.) 


is served on 
at “CRACK 


; 
tty 


Lae. 


The fleet trains of many of the 
nation’s leading railroads . .°. 
those @eluxe trains, lavish in mod- 
ern appointments and modern 
comforts ... serve India Tea. The 
20th Century and the Broadway 
Limited .. . and other crack travel 
institutions in all parts of the 
country . .. are proud to offer 
India Tea to their distinguished 
Passengers. 

And why? 


Because only the finest is con- 
sidered good enough for those who 
choose to travel with the best ac- 
commodations at their diopenel, 

And India Tea is famed f 

excellence. It is world. ceaeaal 
for its fine flavor and alluring 
bouquet, : 

India produces the finest tea in 
the world. And so it is only nat- 
ural that India Tea should the 
tea served to guests travel on 
the country’s finest trains. 

And \on the world’s largest line =} 
ers... in fine hotels, here and © | 

, abroad .:. in famous eating 4 
“everywhere . . . India 
served. And India Tea is : 
and preferred by those who have 
an innate taste for the finer 
of life. Because India Tea is fu 
bodied . . . rich ragrant 
and fine in flavor, 


or 
This Map of 
India is ghe offi- 
cial emblem of 
the growers of 
India Tea. 
é . 
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mystify a subject by the use of abstract | 
Westinghouse v. Boyden, 170 - 
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feather Information 
yy Teletype Extended 

a Fastern Airways 
"System Will Be Completed 
Between 'Eichiosd and 


Boston About May 1, Bu- 
_ reau Announces 


f flying weather informa- 
eee will be completed along the 
mainly travelled air routes from Boston 
to Richmond, Va.; New York to San 
‘Francisco; and Portland, Oreg.; to San 
Diego, Calif., by the Weather — 
$n cooperation with the Department o 
Commerce about May 1, W. R. Grege. 
chief of the aerological division © = 
‘Weather Bureau, stated orally on a: i 

Teletype service for hourly wvernet 
report collection was set in operation . 
tween Boston and Richmond, Va., — 
three months ago, Mr. Gregg reca led. 
The service for flyers also furnishes in- 
formation to the Marine Corps at 8 
tico, Va.; the Army at Aberdeen, Md., 
and Mitchel Field, N. Y., and the Weather 
Bureau from = i at Washing- 

i ointed out. 

ype “Sinilens were established along 
the Cleveland to Chicago route to serve 
northern Michigan about Apr. 10, Mr. 
Gregg said. This circuit, which used to 
extend from Cleveland to Chicago, was 
@iverted north to the airports at De- 
troit, Jackson, and Kalamazoo, it was 
pointed out. 

About May 


to St. Louis section of the trans- 
Seetinental air route a leng line Wier 
type circuit for the. collection of hourly 
weather reports which will be available 
at each Weather Bureau airport station 
on the circuit and also broadcast by the 
airways communications section of 


Thi st link in the most highly trav- 
Lie sis route is to include, according to 
ther Bureau, 
ae“ Cieveland, Columbus, Dayton and 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Richmond and Flor- 
ence, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Terre Haute, Ind.; St. Elmo, Ill, 
and St. Louis, Mo. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 3—The President | 


$15. Mr. Lea, Calif. Providing 


“th $. i of President and Vice 
Oe nd the filling of vacancies in the 


Election of President | 


ident and the 
i of President; 
and Vice Président. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 


ments and Government Of: | 


ficers and Employes 

S. 4242. Mr. Capper. 

of the : 
ia: District of Columbia. 

ae TTT Mr. Williamson, 


i more authority to ri 
Ev igevumnent departments regarding the 
employment of persons in that department; 
Expenditures in Executive Departments. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 
“H.R. 11876. Mr’ Somers, N. Y. eee 
to the educational requirements of appli- 
cants for citizenship; 
Naturalization. 


Title 10—Army 
S. 4248. Mr. Bingham. 
Secretary of War to convey 
wold tract tc 
Military Affairs. 
H. R. 11877. 


the Fort Gris- 


thorize th 


ty, r ( 
and to provide for the national de- 


fense and for the regulation of interstate | 
commerce; Military Affairs. 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations . 

H. R. 11849. Mr. Mouser, Ohio. To de- 
clare Noy. 11, celebrated and known as 
Armistice Day, a legal holiday; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 313 Mr. Granfield, Mass. ; 
recting the President to proclaim Oct. 11 ba 
each year “General Pulaski’s Memoria 
Day” for the observance and commemora- 
tion of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir 

i; diciary. 
Palast 11853. Mr. French, Idaho. To au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
ie and manufacture a medal in com- 


See nefation of the one hundred and twenty- 


upon certain ternts and condi- | 


1, Mr. Gregg announced, | 
there will be completed along the Cleve- | 





the | 
Department of Commerce. | 


the following sta- | 


To fix the salaries | 
Commissioners of the District of Co- | 


s. Dak. | 
subordinates | 


| 


Immigration and | 


| 


Authorizing the 


to the State of Connecticut; | 


' 
Mr. McSwain, S.<. To au-} 
e leasing of the Muscle Shoals | 


Di- | 


_ Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Safety of Navigation Promoted - 


Through Use of Radio Bearings 


Wireless Signals Are Described as Most Important Ad- 
vance Made in Reeent Years RY 


s “ 


Topic 1I—Transportation: Shipping \ 


\ 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus trrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Transportation. ' 


By George R. Putnam, 


Commissioner of Lighthouses, Departrlent of Commerce 


HE most important advance made in 

recent years, and one of the most 

valuable ever made for the protec- 
tion of shipping, is the radio beacon and 
the use of radio bearings in navigating 
vessels. The first signals of this kind 
were installed near New York four 
years ago, and they are now widely. 
used. The radio signals are sent dur- 
ing fog automatically from lighthouses 
and lightships, with a distinguishing 
characteristic for ea¢h station. They 
are also sent at regular intervals 
during clear weather. With a radio 
compass, a rotatable coil of wire 
mounted on the ship, accurate bearings 
may be taken at distances up to 200 
miles, regardless of weather condi- 
tiens. Bearings, may also be taken on 
other ships, to avoid collision, and on 
vessels in distress, to locate their po- 
sition. Radio is also most valuable in 
lighthouse work for communication 
with lightships and tenders, and for: 
entertainment at remote stations. 

* * - 


Some of the lighthouses are notable 
engineering structures. The tower at 
Minots, near Boston, on a ledge awash 
in the open sea, required five years to 
build. Tillamook Rock lighthouse, near 
the mouth of the Coltmbia River, was 
most difficult to construct on account 
of the exposed position—in great 
storms the seas go over the top of this 
tower, 140: feet above the water. No- 
table lighthouses are at Cape Hat- 
teras, and along the Florida reefs. 
Others recently built are the towers 
on Navassa Island, in the West In- 
dies; Lansing Shoal in Lake Michigan, 
and Cape Spencer, Alaska, 

. ca 7 


GREAT amount of interesting sci- 
““entifically designed equipment is 
used at these stations, in order to ob- 
tain the greatest efficiency from lights, 
sound signals, and to give every signal 
a distinguishing characteristic. Elec- 
tricity is the most effective illuminant 
where it can be economically obtained. 
In the standard lamp for primary 
light stations kerosene oil is used. va- 
porized and burned under a mantle— 
we can get about eight times the il- 
luminating power from kerosene in 
this way. Built-up glass lenses are 
used at important stations, concen- 
trating nearly all the Jight in beams 


In the next of this series on “Transportation: 


or planes useful to the mariner. The 
lenses are now of moderate size, but 
are rotated at high speed, carried in a 
trough of mercury, and send out beams 
up to 1,000,000 candlepower. A large 
amount of automatic apparatus has 
been introduced in recent years, and 
considerable economies have been made 
by this and other means. » While the 
number of aids to navigation has in- 
creased by 50 per cent in the last 20 
years, there has been practically no in- 
crease in the personnel. There is no 
prospect, however, that the primary 
light stations and lightships, with pow- 
erful lights and fog signals, can be 
operated without keepers. 


‘ * * * 


By designation of the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Lighthouse Service has 
charge of the aids to navigation on 
civil airways, including beacon lights, 
radio and other aids, intermediate 
landing fields, telegraphic, telephonic, 
and radio communication, and weather- 
reporting stations. This work of fa- 
cilitating aviation is becoming _ in- 
creasingly important, and is progress- 
ing rapidly; there are now over 8,000 
miles of lighted airways. 


»- * * 


HE human element is the most im- 

portant in any organization. Al- 
though the pay is small, the life some- 
times lonely and the work often haz- 
ardous, the Lighthouse Service attracts 
an excellent class of faithful men, will- 
ing to take large risks in doing their 
duty and in helping others in distress, 
The whole service is on a strictly. merit 
system, and there are no politics in it. 
A high degree of discipline is main- 
tained. At all important light stations 
there are two or more keepers and on 
the lightships there are 6 to 15 men. 
Many provisions are made for their 
welfare, including retirement for age 
and for disability. 


* * x 


Such a service is exposed to serious 
risks. A West Indian hurricane reach- 
ing the coast usually does much dam- 
age, and a severe Winter gale and ice 
storm carries away buoys and lights. 
At these times the duty of the light- 
ships and tenders is severe and hazard- 
ous. The small number of accidents 
to these vessels is évidence of the skill 
with which they are handled. 


Shipping” to appear in the 


issue of Apr. 25, the Superintendent of the Fifth Lighthouse District, H. D. 
King, will describe development of the Lighthouse Service. 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Changes in Army Assignments 


Col. Clement C. Whitcomb and Maj. Sam- cisco, Calif.; 
}uel S. Creighton, M. C., from Washington, 
D. C., to general depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Col. John A. McKinnon, V. C., from Pre- | Ky); 
sidio 
Bliss, Tex. 


of San Francisco, Calif. 


Lt. Col. Rupert A. Dunford, Inf., 


Capt. Charles A. Pursley, A. C., from 


| Philippine Department to Langley Field, Va. 


| Barracks, 
| Eustis, Va.; 


to Fort | Meade, 


George G. Meade, Md.; Robert L. Dulaney, | 


L d f., from | Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; 
Omaha, Nebr., to home to await retirement. 


Viking T. Ohrbom, Vancouver 
Wash.; Lynn E. Brady, Fort 
Donald W. Brann, Fort Thomas, 
Roy J. Caperton, Fort George G. 
Md.; Thomas J. Chrisman, Fort 


A. Marsh, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 


Capt. Thomas W. Hastey, A. C., orders | Joseph E. McGill, Plattsburg Barfacks, N. 


from Washington, D. C., to Langley Field, | Y.; 
| Va., revoked. 


Capt. William A. Woodlief, A, G. D., re- 


Capt. Clarence E. Brand, C. A. C., from 


fifth anniversary of the expedition of Capt. | of Technology, Cambridge, Mass, 


Meriwether Lewis and Capt. William Clark; | 


Coinage, Weights and Measures. 
Title 24—Hospitals, 
and Cemeteries 


fs ea . roe 

S. 4247. Mr. Caraway. To provide for t 
improvement of the approach to the Con- 
federate Cemetery, Fayetteville, Ark.; Mili- | 


Title 33-—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 


. J. Res. 314. Mr. Niedringhaus, 
eating the transfer of the St. Charles 
bridge over the Missouri River on National 
Highway No. 40 not a sale; Judiciary. 

S. 4259. Mr. Robsion, Ky. 


i ilway C y truct 
ashville Railway Company to construct, 
iotetsie and operate a ‘railroad bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near Hender- 
son, Ky.; Commerce. 


Title 35—Patents 
HeR. 11852. Mr. Vestal, Ind. To provide 
for copyright registration of designs; Pat- 
ents. . 
Title 39—Postal Service 
S. 4235. Mr. Hayden. To rohibit the 
i f 
et: Post Offices and Post’ Roads. 
S. 4236. Mr. McKellar. R 
hiers the same compensation as 
vor) cashiers; Post Offices and Post Roads. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, | 


Property, and Works 

S$. 4243. ( 

i f certain streets and alleys in the 

eee ection of the District of Columbia; 
istrict of Columbia. . 

LR. 11850. Mr. Whitehead, Va. For the 

relief of certain contractors and subcon- 


tractors for buildings and work under the | 


supervision of the Treasury Department; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. ‘ 
S. 4256. Mr. Robsion, Ky. To establish 
a national Lincoln museum and veterans 
headquarters in the building known as 
Ford’s Theater; District of Columbia. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 4267. Mr. Nye. To amend an act en- 
titled “An act making an appropriation 
for the survey of public lands lying within 
the limits of land grants, .to provide for 
the forfeiture to the United States of un- 
surveyed land grants to railroads,” 


ved June Public Lands and 
Surveys. 


25, 1910; 


Jar Possessions 
. Mr. Bingham. To extend the 
ene Shore of the Bureau of Effi- 


to include the governments of in- | 
Tie SETIAS paosascions of the Unfted States; Ter- 


Inswiar Affairs. 

; hs Se eee a teghen. To amend an act 

' i “Am act supplemental to the na- 

ce rohibition act,” approved Nov, 23, 
> tories: and Insular Affairs. 

HT, Reii185i. Mr. Kiess, Pa, To extend 

SO 2 


Asylums, | 
| terman 
| Calif., to Washington, D. C. 


Y.; Gaylord L. Phipps, 


Granting the | tah: 
consent of Congress to the Louisville and ah; 


|N. S. Ballou, Nogales, 


| Jr., Fort Moultrie, S. C.; 


unsolicited »merchandise through | 


To pay money | 


| racks, 
Mr. Capper- To provide for the | 


ap-' 


| Harding, 
| George C. Mergens, Presidio of: San Fran- 


Title 48—Territories and Insu-| 





General Hospital, San Francisco, 


Maj. Charles P. Eddy, Fin., frem Fort 
Bragg, N. C., to Washington, D. C. ; 
Maj. Edgar M; Whiting, Caw, from in- 


Following first lietitenants of Infantry 


| from stations indicated to 1930-31 company 
Mo. | Officers’ course at. Infantry School, Fort 


Benning, Ga.: Edward S, Gébson and John 
Haleston, Military Academy, West Point, N. 
Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif.; 0. D. Dells*Fort Douglas, 
Cranford C. B. Warden, Philippine 
Department; Charles H. Moore Jr., Univer- 


| sity of California, Berkeley, Calif.; James 


N. Stuart, Dallas, Tex.; Joseph H. Harper, 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; Charles W. 


Van Way Jr., Hawaitan Department; Grady | 


D. Epps, Panama Canal Department; Charles 
Ariz.; William R. 
Blakely, Fort Howard, Md.; James E. Bowen 
Maynard H. Car- 
ter, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.; John L. 
Dicks, Fort Snelling, Minn.; John P. Evans, 
Fort Brady, Mich.; Herman W. Fairbrother, 
Fort Niagara, N. Y.; Ray B. Floyd, Fort 
Sill, Okla.; James C. Fry, Austin F. Gil- 
martin, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.; Damon 
M. Gunn, Fort Crook, Nebr.; John W. Har- 
mony, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 


Hilliard, Jefferson Bar- 
Temple G. Holland, Fort Sam 
Tex.; George P. 


Leonard L, 
Mo.: 
Houston, 


gins, 


jamin Harrison, Ind.; Cyril Q. Marron, Fort 
Screven, Ga.; Harvie R. Matthews, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex.; Cecil W. Nist, Fort 
Missoula, Mont.; Carroll N. Pearce, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex.; John B. Peirce, Water- 
vliet Arsenal, N. Y.; James R. Pierce, Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y.; Kenneth F. Pughe, Fort 
Wayne, Mich.; Allen D..Raymond Jr., Fort 
Hayes, Ohio; Eugene ‘W. Ridings, Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz.; Warren.A. Robinson, Fort 
Crook, Nebr.; W. Harold Schaffer, Fort 
Eustis, Va.; Earl L. Scott, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Charles M. Seebach, Fort Fran- 


|cis E. Warren, Wyo.; Lawrence L. Skinner, 


Fort Snelling, Minn.; Thomas 8S. Timber- 


man, Atlanta, Ga.; Stewart T. Vincent, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex.; Joseph W. Boone, Fort 


Douglas, Utah; Harland F. Burgess, Van- 


couver Barracks, Wash.; Ord G. Chrisman, 


Fort George Wright, Wash.; 


Henry J.’ P. 
Vanecouyer 


Barracks; Wash.; 


the duties and powers of the bureau of 
governments of 


efficiency to include the 
the ifisular and territorial 


possessions; 
Territories. 


| Tithe 49—Transportation 
To provide for the | 7? i 
compromise and settlement of claims held by | © °lum bia, 
| the United States of America arising under | 
the provisions of section 210 of the trans- 
portation act 1920, as amended;-Interstate| ferred to Air Cornea. 
’ Ve Bassett,-F, -A.,.from 
7 ‘ om 


S. 4254.. Mr. Smoot. 


Commerce, 


a 


Albert C. 
. _ Wo Russell L. Moses, 
tired on own application after more than Md.; 
32 years’ service. zs 
| Ist Lt. William P. Blair, F. A., from! 
| Philippine Department to recruitin 
; Fort Slocum, N. Y¥ 
| Fort Eustis, Va., to Massachusetts Institute | Md _; 
| Maine, 
Maj. Ralph A. W. Pearson, Inf., from Fort | Northwestern 
Benning, Ga., to Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Maj. Edward A. Noyes, M. C., from Let+ | Baltimore, Md.; 
| Department. 





College, 
| Organized Reserves, Atlanta, Ga. 


Louis W.| Monmouth, N. J 
Haskell, Fort Eustis, Va.; Charles C, Hig- | Guard, 


Washington, D. C., 
Howell, Fort | Hospital, Denver, 

| Eustis, Va.; Clarence T. Hulett, Fort Ben- 
Hamilton, 
Guard, New York, N. Y 


Ethan Allen, Vt., 

Ist Lt. Randolph W. Williams and 2d Lt. | 
George F. Schulgen, from Massachusetts In. 
stitute of Technology, Boston, 
Wright Field, Ohio. 


York, N, Y. 

Calif. “a 
Lt. Col. Burton A. S } 

Fort. Lewis, Wak ts per heacacs atom 
Ist Lts. Harry C, Dayton and Edwin V. 

Kerr,’ F. A., from Purdue University, La- 

fayette, Ind., and University of Missouri, 

to Fort 





Walter R. Miller, Fort Snelling, Minn.; 
Morgan, Fort McPherson, Ga.; 
y Fort George G. Meade, 
Oliver P. Newman, Fort Washington, 


| Md.; Paul K. Porch, Fort Hayes, Ohio; Bur- 
rowes 


g duty, | Robert H. Vesey, Jefferson 


G. Stevens, Fort Williams, Me.; 
tc Barracks,, Mo.; 
neent J. Tanzola, Fort Schuyler, N. ¥.s 
ichard B. Wheeler, Fort George G. Meade, 
Richard G. McKee,’ University of 
Orono, Me.; Alfred A. McNamee, 


University, Evanston, IIL; 


Robert H. Offley, Johns Hopkins University, 


Louis B. Rutte, Hawaiian 


Following second lieutenants of Infantry 


| from stations indicated to 1930-31 company 
| officers’ 
| Benning, Ga.: John A. Hall, 
structor, National Guard, Harrisburg, Pa., | 
to Fort Riley, Kans. 


course at Infantry School, Fort 


Fort Logan, 


Colo.; Farris N. Latimer, Albert A. Horner, 
Philippine 
Panama Canal Department; 
; Canham, 
Charles 
Meade, 

Knox, Ky.; 
Md.; 
| Barracks, N. Y.; Josiah Ross, Fort Francis 
|E,. Warren, 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; Paul\ Hamilton, Fort 
|Sam Houston, Tex.; 
| Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; 
| chant, 
Morin, 
Thorpe, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 
Webb Jr., Fort Eustis, Va. 


Department; Nunez C, Pilet, 
i Charles D. W. 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; 
W. McCarthy, * Fort George G. 
Md.; Montgomery McKee, Camp 
] Guy S. Meloy, Fort Washington, 
George V. H. Moseley Jr., Plattsburg 
Wyo.; Kenneth E. Thiebaud, 
Dwight Harvey, Fort 
Edward F. Mer- 
Me.; Martin J. 
Md.; Fred L. 
Elmer M. 


Portland Harbor, 
Fort Washington, 


Ist Lts. Winfield W. Scott and Clayton 


H. Studebaker, F. A., from’Fort Sill, Okla., 
| to 1930-31 company officers’ course, Infan- 
try School, Fort Benning, Ga, 


Maj. Joseph B. Pate, Inf., from Army War 
Washington, D. C., to duty with 


Capt. Clarence L. Strike, S. C., from Fort 
to instructor, National 

Canton, N. C. 

Capt. Edward O. Schairer, Q. C., from 

to Fitzsimons General 

Colo. 


Capt. William H. Beers, Inf., from Fort 
N. Y., to instructor, National 


Capt. Herbert Baldwin, Fin., from Fort 


Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Capt. James E. Noonan, V. C., from Fort 
to Fort Riley, Kans. 


Mass., to 


Ist Lts. George H. Donnelly and Norman 


H. Wiley, M. C., from A Medi 
Woshievion’ tat rmy Medical Sehool, 
Md., and Fort Myer, 


to Edgewood Arsenal, 
Va., respectively. 
Ist Lts. Roger G. Prentiss Jr., and Her- 


bert T. Berwa]d, M. C., f A i 
School. Washi rom Army Medica] 


port Service, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


gton. D. C., to Army Trans- 


ist Lt. Hugh L, Prather, M: C., from 


Army Medical School, Washington, D. C., to 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 


Capt. Elwood L. Nye, V._C., from New 


ort Benning, Ga. 


Mo., respectively, 


rage. N. C 


2d Lt. John H. McCormick, 8, C., trans- 


ist Lt, Lowell 


‘ 


~ 


, 1 Harold W. | 
Gould, Fort Wayne, Mich.; Fremont B. Hod. 
a Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo.; Wil- 
iam 


, to Presidio of San Francisco, 


Y;: i IL, 2: : c 0 
ny Legi egislation’ 


“New Books ; 


Removal oF Stamps 
On Air Mail Letters 
_ To Be Investigated 


Inspectors to Trace Mlegal 


Practice ‘to Source, on 
‘Graf Zeppelin’ Flight; 
Statement Says 


Removal of special air mail stamps 
from envelopes and postcards intended 
for the round-trip flight of the “Graf 
Zeppelin” between Europe, and 
and South America should be traced to 
the source, according. to instructions is- 
sued Apr. 23 by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Nae Sr 

The Department also announced that a 
special air-mail service in connection with 
the flight has been arranged between 
Rio de Janeiro and Pernambuco in Brazil. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Postal clerks and railway mail clerks 
are instructed to immediately notify the 
inspector in charge in each district of all 
cases where envelopes and postal cards 
intended for dispatch by the “Graf '/Zep- 
pelin” indicate that the speciai “Graf Zep- 
pelin” stamps have been removed there- 
from. -Complaint has been made of the 


tended that all such depredations shall 
be traced to their source. 


Instructions Given 


the senders immediately in such cases so 
that if time is sufficient other covers may 
be prepared, \ 

During the forthcoming Pan American 
fliglt of the “Graf Zeppelin” an oppor- 
tunity is to he afforded phidatelists in 
the United States and others interested 
to dispatch special covers from Rio de 


plane and thence by the airship to Lake- 
hurst, Friedrichshafen and, Seville. 

The Syndicato Condor Ltda., of Rio de 
Janeiro, a company operating an air mail 
service in Brazil, will dispatch from that 
city to Pernambuco’ a special seaplane 
with supplementary mail. This seaplane 
will leave Rio de Janeiro in time to con- 
nect at Pernambuco with the “Graf Zep- 
pelin” while it is refueling at the latter 
city. 

Special Cachet Provided 


| special cachet at Rio de Janeiro. Brazilian 
stamps will be affixed to these envelopes 
in the same manner as those taken 
aboard the zeppelin at Rio de Janeiro, 
but the fees amount to the equivalent of 
$1.50 on covers from Rio ‘de Janeiro to 
Lakehurst; $2.70 on covers from Rio de 
Janeiro to Seville, and $3.30 on coyers 


Plainly addressed envelopes should be 


“Graf Zeppelin,” F. W. Von Meister, 578 
Madison Avenue, New York City, not 


| accompanied by a_ certified check or 


per cover. 


| to make the proper connection. ‘ 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 10—Army 


S. 465. To give wartime rank to retired 


| States Army. Reported to Senate Apr. 22. 

S. 465. To give war-time rank to retired 
officers and former officers of the United 
States Army. Reported to Senate Apr. 23. 


| Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 4096. To amend section 4 of the Fed- 
peral reserve act. Reported to Senate Apr. 23. 


Title 16—Conservation 


S. 3950. Authorizing the establishment of 
;a@ migratory bird refuge in the Cheyenne 
Bottoms, Barton County, Kans. Reported 
to Senate Apr. 23. 


| Title 25—Indians 


S. J. Res. 156. To pay gertain claims to 
|the Iowa tribe of Indians in Oklahoma. 
| Passed Senate Apr. 21. Passed House 
Apr. 23. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
S. 3044. To amend section 39 of title 39 
;}of the United States Code. Reported to 
Senate Apr. 22. \ 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


| The following bridge bills have been re- 
|ported to the Senate: S. 3868, 4106, 3873. 
|H. R. 9434, 

H. R. 11781. Omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill. Reported to House Apr. 23. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


H. R. 7395. To extend to Government 
| postal cards the provision for defacing the 
| stamps on Government-stamped envelopes 
| by mailers. Passed House Mar. 4, Re- 
ported to Senate Apr. 22.* 

H. R. 8650. To authorize the Postmaster 
| General to charge for services rendered in 
disposing of undelivered mail. Passed House 
Mar. 4. Reported to Senate Apr. 22. 
| §. 3044. To amend section 39 of title 39 
Jof the United ‘States Code, relating to 
| postmaster vacancies. Reported to Senate 
Apr. 23. 
| H. R. 7395. To extend to Government 
| postal cards the provision for defacing the 
| stamps on Government stamped envelopes 
;by mailers. Passed House Mar.,s4. Re- 
| ported to Senate Apr. 23. 

H. R. 11704, To amend the air mail act of 
| Feb. 2, 1925, as amended by the acts of 
| June 3, 1926 and May 17, 1928, further. to 
;encourage commercial aviation. Passed 
| House Apr. 21. Reported to Senate Apr. 23. 


| Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
H. R. 8299. Authorizing the establishment 
of a national hydraulic laboratory in the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce and the construction of a build- 
ing therefor. Passed "House Apr. 9. Re- 
ported to Senate Apr. 23. ‘ 


| Title 43—-Publie Lands 


H. R.’ 4020. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to investigate and report to 
‘Congress on the advisability and practica- 
bility of establishing a national park to be 
known as the Upper Mississippi National 
Park.in the State of Iowa. Reported to 
Housé Apr. 23. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 


* Documents 

H. R. 11274. To amend section 305, chap- 
ter 8, title 28 of the United States Code 
relative to the compilation and printjng 
| of the opinions of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. Reported to House Apr. 22. 


| 





Fort Myer, Va., to Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. - ’ ‘ 

ist Lt. Burnie R. Dallas, A. C., orders 
from ‘Rockwell Field, Calif., to Langley 
Field, Va., revoked. 

Ist Lt. Odas Moon, A. C., from Rockwell 
Field, Calif., to Langley Field, Va. 

2d Lt. Walter W. Hodge, Engr., from 





Juneau, Alaska. 
ist Lt. Charles T. Lanham, Inf., from 


worth, N, 


7 


i” he 


8 ih 


North 


removal of these stamps and it is in-| 


Postal officials are instructed to notify | 


Janeiro to Pernambuco, Brazil, by aero- | 





Such covers will be provided with a| 


from Rio de Janeiro to Friedrichshafen. | 


|sent to the special representative of the | 


later than Apr. 26, 1930, and should be | 


;}money order at the above stated rates | 
Mr. Von Meister will for- | 
ward them to Rio de Janeiro in order | 


|London. County council. 


officers and former officers of the United | 





Fort 


Panama Capel Department, to Fort Wads- 


Received by | 


Library of Congress 


eign ldnguages, 


. 
List ied daily by the Library of Congress. 
it ‘ea i ellical documento aud children’s books are excluded. . 


Fiction, books in for- 


_ Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Bonser, Mrs. Edna Madison (MacDonald). 
The little boy: of Nazareth, ‘by ... 268 
p. ‘ Smith, 1930. 30-7733 

California. 


sion of highways. Biennial report. 1 v., 
illus. Sacraniento, 1929 30-1226 
Carrera Justiz, Pablo. Aviation; comments 
by ... 43 p., illus. Havana, Times of 
Cuba’ press, 1929. 30-1213 
Crowell’s dictionary of business and finance. 
Rev. ed. p. ~N. Y., Thomas ¥Y. 
Crowell co., 1930. 30-7726 
Daniel Guggenheim fund for the promotion 
“of aeronautics, ine. Solving the problem 
of fog fiying; a record of the activities 
of the fund’s full flight laboratory to date. 


» RR. 


52_p. N. Y., The Daniel Guggenheim fund |. 


for the promotion of aeronautics, 1929. 
30-1215 
Dunn, Ray A. Aviation and life insurance; 
a stidy of the death rate and the hazard 
of flying in relation té policy inderwriting, 
by Capt. Ray A. Dunn. 112 p. N. Y., The 
Daniel Gyggenheim fund for the promo- 
tiort of aeronautics, 1930. 30-7727 
Ellingwood, Albert Russell. The govern- 
ment and railroad transportation, by ... 
and Whitney Coombs. 642 p. Boston, 
Ginn and co., 1930. 30-7729 
Fleming, John Robert. . The story of church 
union in Scotland, its origins and progress, 
1560-1929, by .. . 175 p. London, J. Clarke 
& co., 1929. 30-7738 
Gafdner, Charles Reed. Historic Philadel- 
phia: twelve woodcuts by... (University 
of Washington chapbooks, ed. by G. 
Hughes. no. 33.) 18 p. Seattle, Univer- 

sity of Washington book store, 1929. 
: 30-7777 
Garner, James Wilford. Our government, 
its nature, structure, and functions, by 
. «. and Louise Irving Capen. 657 p., illus. 
N. Y., American book co., 1930. 30-7723 
Glenn, Mendel Gershon, ed. and tr. Jewish 
tales and legends. Supplementary read- 
ings to the Torah, selected and translated 
by ... 443 p. New York, Star Hebrew 
baok co., 1929. 30-7735 
Gt. Brit. Colonial office. Ceylon. Corre- 
spondence regarding the constitution of 
Ceylon. 
state for the colonies to Parliament by 
command of His Majesty, October, 1929. 
(Parliament, Papers by command. Cmd. 
3419.) 56 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1929. 30-3914 
Gt. Brit. Committee on methods of chem- 
ical analysis as applied to sewage and 
sewage effluents. ... . Methods. of chem- 
ical analysis as applied to sewage and 
sewage effluents. 71 p. illus. London, 
H..M. Stationery off., 1929. 30-1229 
Harrison, George Charter. Standard costs; 
installation, operation and use, by G. 
Charter Harrison... 308 p. N. Y., The 
Ronald press co., 1930. 30-7725 
Irish Free State. Industrial and commer- 
cial property registration office. Indus- 
trial and commercial property (protec- 
tion) acts, 1927 and 1929... Statutory 
report of the controller... 1v. Dublin, 
1929. 30-1233 
Journal of economic and business history. 
v. 1, Nov., 1928. 1 v. ‘Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard university press, 1929. 
Knowles, Archihald Campbell. The practice 


of religion; a short manual of instruc-)| 
. 38th ed. | 
With a preface-by the Right Reverend | 


tions and devotions ...by.. 
Charles Chapman Grafton... 256 p. 
N.-Y., E. S. Gorham, 1930. 30-7734 
Landis, Charles Israel. ... “The Juliana 
library company in Lancaster.” (Papers 


read before the Lancaster County histori- | 


Lan-| Claretie, Jules. Pierrille, par Jules Claretie 


eal society. vol. XXXIII, No. 10-11). 
caster, Pa., 1929. * 30-7783 
. .. By-laws. as 
to the sale of coal and coke in the county 
of London. By-laws made by the Lon- 
don County council in pursuance of sec- 
tion 28 of the Weights and measures act, 
1889, and. section 55 of the London 
County -council’ (general powers) act, 
1928, relating to the sale of coal and coke 
in the county of London. 2 p. London, 
London County council, 1929. 30-3945 
London. County council. Highways com- 
mittee. London electricity supply 
companies—standard prices. Extract from 
the Minutes of the council of 16th July, 
1929 (pp. 182-9). Report of the Highways 
committee. 27th June, 1929. 8 p. Lon- 
don, London County council, 1929. 
30-1209 
Science museum. ... Handbook 
collections illustrating  aero- 
nautics. 1 v. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1929. : 30-1218 
Ludecke, Winfried. The secrets of espion- 
age; tales of the secret service. 250 p. 
Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., 1929. 30-7732 
McGraw-Hill coal mine directory. lv. N. 
Y¥., McGraw-Hill catalog and directory 
company, 1930. 30-7635 
Morris, Harrison Smith. Confessions in art. 
309 p. N. Y., Sears publishing co., 1930. 
30-7775 
National Americana society, New York. The 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. Edwin B. Woodworth, det. dist. 
commun. officer, 11th Nav..Dist., San Diego, 
Calif. about Apr. 15; to command Dest. 
Div. 45. 

Lt. Comdr. Benjamin F. Perry, det: Naval 
Academy about June 2; to U. S. S, Marble- 
head. 

Lt. Comdr. Lloyd J. Wiltse, det. Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass,, about July 
12: to connection U. S. S, Augusta. 

Lt. John J. Curley, det. U. S. S. S-40; to 
duty on staff, comd. subm. divs., Asiatic Fit. 

Lt. James D. Murray Jr., relieved from 
all active duty; to home. t 

Lt. Irving D. Wiltsie, det. U. S. S: Texas 
about July 1; to duty involviag flying, nav. 
air sta...’ Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. (jg) Walter L. Dyer, det. U. S..S. 
Hale about May 19; to Asiatic station. 

Lt. (jg) Edward H. Edmundson, relieved 
from all active duty; to home. * 

Lt. (jg) Adrian M. Hurst, det. U. S. S. 
S-8 about June 21; to Subm. Div. 2. 

Lt. (jg) John J. Laffan, ‘det. U. S. S. 
Bainbridge about June 28; to U. 8. S. 
Rochester. 

Lt. ¢(jg) Arnold R. Kline, det. U. 8S. 8S. 
Milwaukee about July 1; to U. S. S. Wright. 

Lt. (jg) Diggs Logan, det. U. S. S. McFar- 
land about May 12; to Asiatic station. 

* Lt. (jg) Francis B. McCall, det. U. S. S. 
S-8 about June 21; to Subm. Div. °. 

Lt. (jg) Philip S. Morgan Jr., d U.S. 
S. Florida about May 17; to U.S. S. nley. 

Lt. (jg) Charles W. Moses, ors. Apr. 11 
revoked; to continue duty U. 8S. S. Preston. 

Lt. (jg) Nelson M. Parry, det, U. S. S. 
Hing about July 1; to connection U. 8. 8S, 

ouston, r 

Lt. ,(jg) Carl W. Ramsey, det, U. S. 8S. 
Wright about July 1; to U. S.:S. Leary, 

Lt. (jg) John Sylvester, def. U. 8. S. 
Concord about May 12; to Asiatic station. 

Lt. (jg) Reuben T. Thornton, det. U. S. 8S. 
Biddle about June 14; to connection U. S. S. 
Chester. ‘ 

Ens. Wayne R. Loud, dét. U. 8S. 8S. 
Arkansas about May 12; to Asiatic station. 

Ens. Frederick C. Marggraff Jr., det. U. 
S. S..Utah about May 19; to Asiatic sta- 
tion. . 

Lt. (jg) Thomas W. Baker (S. C.), to 
duty under instruction in acetg., Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Lt. Comdr. Ben Moreell (C. E, C.), det. 
Bu. Y & D, about May 31; to duty as pub- 
lic works officer, Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 
Wash. 

Chf. Bosn.» Elmer J. Cross, det. Navy 
Yard, N. Y., about June 15;-to U, S. 8, Cin- 
cinnati. * 


London. 
of the 


Chf. Mach. John A. Lowe, det. U. S. 8. 
Pinola about June 10; to Navy Yard, Pearl 


Harbor, T. H. 
Chf. Mach. Francis G. Randall, det, U. 
8. Salinas; to U. 8. S. Neches. 


Chf, Ele¢, William R. Dillow, det. U. S. 
| Humphreys, Va., to district engineer office,’ S. Maryland about June 1; to subm. base, 
/ |u Solo, C. Z. 


Chf. Elec. 
May-1;-to-U, 8.5. 


ie 
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Dept. of public works.  Divi- 


Presented by the secretary of | 


30-3929 | 











Ralph S, Lunney, det. Office 
of Gen. Elect. Co,, Schenectady; N. ¥., about 
Omaha, ‘ 


Ellsworth family, 1 v., N. Y., National 
Americana society, 1930. 30-77: 
New Rochelle,’ N. Y. Charters. Proposed 
charter of the city of New Rochelle. 131 
p. New Rochelle, The Little print, 1929. 

30-3933 
New York. Metropolitan museum of art. 
«. . Catalogue of a memorial exhibition 
of the works of Arthur B. Davies, New 
York, February 17 to March 30, MCMXXX. 
36 p., 124 plates. N. ¥., 1930. 30-7778 


Post, Chandler Rathfon. A‘ history of Span- 


ish painting, by... 1 v. illus. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard university press, 
1930. 30-7776 
Robinson, Nathanfel. . . . Bookkeeping. 
(Oxford review series.) 111, [38] p. illus. 
N. Y., Oxford book-co., 1930.. 30-7730 
Sheffield, Eng. Testing station. ... Report 
on an jevpetienare at the Mines depart- 
ment Testing station, Sheffield, of the 
safety of miners’ electric cap lamps when 
the battery is short-circuited. By Cap- 
tain C. B. Platt, M. B. E., superintending 
testing officer, and G. A. Cutler. 7 p. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 
: 30-1232 
Stawell, Florence Melian. Goethe & Faust, 
/an interpretation, with passages newly 
translated into English verse, by ... 
and G. Lowes Dickinson. 291 p. N. Y., 
L. MacVeagh, 1929. 30-7741 
Svin’in, Pavel ers. Picturesque 
United States of America, 1811, 1812, 
1813, being a memoir on Paul Svinin, 
Russian diplomatic officer, artist, and 
author, containing copious excerpts from 
his account of his travels in America, 
with fifty-two reproductions of water | 
colors in his own sketch-book, by Avrahm 
¥armolinsky; introduction by R.°T.. H. 
Halsey. 46 p. illus. N, Y., W. E. Rudge, 
1930. 30-7780 
Wittels, Fritz. ... Critique of love. 317 p. 
N. Y., The Macaulay co., 1929. 30-7728 
Younger, John. Work routing in produc- 
tion, including scheduling and dispatch- 
ing. 115 p. illus, N. Y., The’ Ronald press 
co., 1930. 30-7634 
Zunser, Charles. Family desertion (report 
on a study of 423 cases)» by ‘Charles 
Zunser. (American academy of political 
and social science. Bublication np. 2318.) 
7 p. Philadelphia, 1929. 30-3928 | 


Ara, Ugo. The romance of the Borromean 


| Thorne, Charles Embree. 





Islands; an Italian suite, by ... with 54 
reproductions from photographs. 167 p., 
illus. N. \Y., Frederick A. Stokes co., 
1930. . 30-7867 
Automobile engifieering; a reading course 
and general reference work, prepared by 
a staff of automobile experts, designers, 
and consulting engineers; over 1,500 ia- 
justrations. 6 v., illus. Chicago, Ameti- 
can technical society, 1930. 30-7846 
Berkman, Irving W. Outline of New York 
pleading and practice. 166 numbered 
leaves. Brooklyn, N. Y., American legal 
publications, 1930. 30-7864 
Black, Henry Campbell. Handbook of the 
law and practice in bankruptcy, by ... 
2d ed., by editorial staff of the publisher. 
(Hornbook series.) 905 p. St.- Paul, 
Minn., West publishing co., 1930. 
Breed, Frederick Stephen. How to teach 
spelling, by’ Frederick S. Breed. 177 p., | 
illus. Damsville, N. Y., F. A, Owen pub- | 
lishing co., 1930. 30-7849 
Carter, Edward Clark, ed. China and Japan | 
in our university curricula, with a spe: | 
cial section on the University of Hawaii. | 
191 p. Chicago, Ill, The University of | 
Chicago press, 1930. 30-7848 


adapted and edited by Grace Cochran 
and Helen M, Eddy.. Dlustrations by 
Clara Atwodd Fitts. (The?Ohicago ymec’ 
series.) 200 p., illus. Chicago, Ill., The 
University of Chicago press, 1930. 30-7743 
Committee on world friendship among 
children. Dolls of friendship; the story 
of a goodwill project between the chil- 
dren of America and Japan; as sponsored 
by the Committee on world friendship 
among children. 136 p., illus. N. Y., 


30-7863 | _ 





‘Friendship press, 1929. 30-7840 
Cudahy, John. African horizons. 159 p., 
illus. NwY., Duffield & co., 1930. 30-7765 
Daglish, Erie Fitch. The life story of birds. 
236 p., illus. N. Y.. W. Morrow & co., 
1930. 30-7856 
Eaton/ Arthur Wentworth Hamilton. Aca- 
dian ballads and Lyri¢s in many moods; 
collected poems of Arthur Wentworth 
Hamilton Eaton. 240 p.- Toronto, McClel- 
land, Stewart & co., 1930. 30-7745 
Goldsmith, Margaret Leland. Frederick the 
Great. (Paper books.) 2Y8 p., illits. N. 
Y., C. Boni, 1929. 30-7868 
Handy, William Winder. The yardstick of 
public utility operations and construction 
costs, by... 1929 ed. 155 p. Baltimore, 


Pub. for the author by the Williams & |. 


Wilkins co., 1929; 30-7767 
Hewitt, Edward Ringwood. Telling on the 
trout, by + with illustrations from 
photographs and drawings by the author. 
New and rev. ed. 216 p., illus. N. Y., 
C. Scribner’s sons, $930. 30-7764 
Heyl, Paul Renno. New frontiers of physics, 
(Appleton new world of science series.) 
169 p., illus, N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 
1930. 30-7852 
Hormell, Orren Chalmer. Corrupt practices 
legislation in Maine and how it works. 
(Bowdoin college; Municipal research 
series no. 8.) 31 p. Brurfswick, ‘Me., 
Bowdoin college, 1929. 30-7860 
Jenkins, Alexandra C, Pal, the story of an 
Airedale, by ...., illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. 95 p., illus, N. Y., D. Appleton and 
eo., 1930. 30-7746 





Kandl, Norman Nandor. Auction and con- 
tract. bridge in 10 lessons. 34 p. Chicago, 
Ill., Auction bridge studio, 1930. 30-7841 

Klevay, Leslie Michael, comp. What, when, 
why and how to feed poultry., (Poultry 
tribune series, ed. by O. A. Hanke.) 85 p., 
illus. Mount Morris, Ill., Poultry tribune, 
1929. 30-7762 

Labiche, Eugene Marin. Le voyage de Mon- 
sieur Perrichon, comedie en quatre actes, 
par ... collaborateur: Edouard Martin; 
edited by W. Gy Rogers. 185 p. N. Y,, 
Oxford book co., 1930. 30-7744 

McMahon, John Robert. The Wright 
brothers, fathers of flight. 308 p. Boston, 
Little, ‘Brown, and co., 1930. 30-7766 

Moe, Louis Maria Niels Peder Halling. 
1859. Little bear-cub and The dressed- 
up pig; picture tales for children. 21 p., 
illus. N. Y., Coward-McCann, 1930. 
. { ‘ 30-7747 

Morton, William Henry. “Everyday prob- 
lems of the elementary* schoolteacher” 
as reported by 503 teachers in the 18 
larger schools of Nebraska. (Thesis (Ph. 
D,)—University of Nebraska, 1928.) 126 
p. Lincoln, Neb., 1930. 30-7851 

Mueller, Oscar C. “The expert,” by .. . 
74 p. Los Angeles, Saturday night pub- 
lishing co., 1929. 30-7862 

National education association of the 
United States. Dept. of supervisors and 
directors of instruction. Current prob- 
lems of supervisors; an analysis of the 
status of supervision. in American public 
schools in 1929; the third yearbook of 
the Department. of supervisors and di- 
rectors of instruction of the National 
education a@M$ociation, compiled by a com- 
mittee of the operons, J. Cayce Mor- 
rison, chairman, Velda Bamesberger, Wil- 
liam H, Burton, Mabel E. Simpson. 252 

. N. Y., Bureau of \publications, Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, 1930. . 
30-7847 

Newbigin, Marion Isabel. “A new regional 
geography ‘of the world. 432 p., “illus. 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace. & fo., 1929. 

@0-7842 

Perry, Armstrong. Radio in education; the 
Nay 4 school of the air, and other experi- 
ments. 2d eds October, 1929. 166 p. 
N. Y., The Payne fund, 1929. 30-7850 

Pythian sunshine girls council. Pythian 
sunshine girls ritual; authorized by resolu- 
tion of the Supreme temple, Pythian sis- 
ters, August, 1926, aproved August, 1928. 
52 p. Oswego, N. Y., 1930: 30-7861 

Rautenstrauch, Walter. The successful 
control of profits. 239 p. + B.C, 

30-7857 


N 
Farbes ublishi co., 1930, 
Southern Bell te telegraph 
: i * i 
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Books 


‘Government Books ° 
and Publications’ 


Documents ‘described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices ‘stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The: 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be, given, 


1930 Liste of Lights with Fog Signals of 
the Coasts of North and South America 
(Excepting the United States), the West 
Indies, and Hawaiian Islands—Volume I. 
Hydrographic Office, United States Navy 
Department. Price, 75 cents, 

The Motorization of North Africa—T. I. B. 
No. 689.,. ‘Bureau of, Foreign\and Do- 
mestic Commerce, United States ‘Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

\ 3830-26409 

Circular of General Information Regarding 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado. 
National Park Service, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. Free at National 
Park Service. ‘30-26439 

Tick Fever—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1625, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30-355 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States—Part Il, February, 
1930. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 per 
year. (14-21465) 

British Columbia Pilot—Volume I. The 
Coast of British Columbia from the state 
of Juan De Fuca to Cape Caution, Includ- 
ing Vancouver Island and the Inland Pas- 
sages. Issued by the Hydrographic Of- 
fice under the authority of the Secretary 
of the Navy. Price, $1.80. 8380-26463 

Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the United States (Finance Re- 
ports)—-Volume 154, April; 1929, to Octo- 
ber, 1929. Price, $2.25. (30-26293) 

Preliminary Statement of Capitalization 
and Income of Class I Steam Railways in 
the United States, Year Ended December 
31, _1929—Statement No. 3060 (Sixth: in 
Series). Bureau of Statisties, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Price, 35 cents. 

(A25-595) 

Ee 


Tennessee. 52 numbered leaves. Atlanta, 
Ga., Southern Bell telephone and telegraph 
co., 1929. 30-7858 
Thomson, George Paget. The atom. (The 
Home university library of modern 
knowledge. no. 145.) 252 p., illus. Lon- 
don, T. Butterworth, 1930, 30-7853 
The maintenance 
332 p., illus. N, 
Orange Judd publishing co., 1930. 
aif 30-7763 
Waugh, Aléc. The coloured countries, by 
-:. 288 p. London, Chapman & Halli, 
1930. s 30-7839 


¥ soil fertility, by ... 


Beaumont, Edward Thomas. ... Th 
monts in history, A. D. 850-1850. 
Oxford? 19297 29-30160 

Bent, Silas. Machine made man, by .« 
with woodcuts by H. Glintenkamp. 


‘p., illus. 
1930. 


e Beau- 
325 p. 


341 
N. Y., Farrar and Rinehart, 
30-8121 
Bryant, Alfred T. Olden times in Zululand 
and Natal, containing earlier political 
history of the Eastern-Nguni clans, by 
_ With two maps and thirty-one illus- 
trstions. 710 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green 
and co., 1929. " 30-7875 
Butterick publishing company, limited. 
Making smart clothes; modern.methods 
in cutting, fitting and finishing. 128 Dey 
illus. N. Y., The Butterick publishing 
co., 1930. 30-8146 
Campbell, Mrs. Kathleen Winifred, co 
An anthology of English poetry; Drydt® 
to Blake. (The Home university library 
of modern , knowledge. no, 146.) 252 p. 
London, T. Butterworth, 1930. 30-8132 
Carlyle, Thomas, The. French revolution; 
ta history, by ... with an introduction 
by Hilaire Belloc; fully illustrated; with 
twelve drawings'in pen and ink by G. E. 
Chambers, and sixteen portraits in photo- 
gravure. 2v. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co. 
1929. 29-27457 
Cartwright, H. Mills. Photogravure; a text 
book on the machine and hand printed 
processes. 142 p., illus. Boston, Amer- 
ican photographic publishing co., 1930. 
- 30-8147 
Chapman,, Clowry. © Trade-marks, by ... 
introduction by Charles L. Pillsbury and: 
Alfred W, McCann. 166 p. Y., Har- 
per & brothers, 1930. 30-8142 
Clark university, Worcester, Mass. ... 
Thesis abstracts. v. 1, 1929. 1 v. Wérces- 
ter, Mass, 1930. 30-8134 
Dubreuil, Henri. Robots or men? A French 
workman’s experience’ in American’ in- 
dustry, by . ... translated by Frances and 
Mason Merrill. An authorized trarisla- 
tion for the Taylor society, of Standards: 
le travail americain vu par un ouvrier 
francais, Paris, 1929, Bernard Grasset. 
248 p. N, Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 
, 30-8157 
Fisher, Irving. The theory of intérest as 
determined by impatience to spend in- 
come and opportunity to invest it, by ... 
566 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 
30-8152 
Gardner, Victor Ray. The cherry and its 
culture. (Farm and garden library.) 1286 
p. N. Y., Orange Judd publishing co., 
1930. 30-8220 
Carver, John Anson. John William Sterling, 
class of 1864, Yale college, a biographi- 
cal sketch. 113 p. New Haven, Conn., 
Yale university press, 1929. 30-8116 
Heayener, U. S. A. German New River set- 
tlement, Virginia. 75 p. n. p., 1929? 
. 29-30089 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
New Jersey—Final Report of Consulting 
and Directing Engineer of the State of 
New Jersey,. Morris Canal and Banking 

Company, Trenton, 1929. 

New York—Preliminary Report of the Re- 
forestation Commission of the State of 
New York, Legislative Document (1930) 
No. 63. Albany, 1930. 

Rhode Island—Report of the State Commis- 
sioner of Finance, Providénce, 1930. 

Nevada—Annual Report of the State Sheep 
Commission of- Nevada, S. H. Wheeler, 
President, Carson City, 1980: 

Indiana—Report of the Industrial Board of 
the State of Indiana, including an Act 
Concerning Employment Agencies, Ap- 
proved Feb. 24, 1927.' Bert Robinson, 
pappoviogs of Employment, Indianapolis, 
1927. 


i 

Indiana—Financial Report of the Indiana 
Board of Agriculture, Indianapolis, 1929. 

the Pennsylvania 
Day—Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, 1939, 

Pennsylvania—Ninth Annual Report of ‘the 
State School Employes*Retirement Board, 
Harrisburg, 1928, 

Maryland—Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
State Board of Motion Picture Censors 
of the State of Maryland, Baltimore, 1929. 

Pennsylvania—Report of the Board of Fish 
Commissioners, Harrisburg, 1929. 

Indiana—Report ‘of the Seccshmeds of 
Banking of the State of Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding Bank Laws, Mortgage Guarantee 
Company Laws, Public Depository Laws,’ 
etc., Harrisburg, 1929, 
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Policy Assignments - 


Underwriters Pledge |Creditors of Insolvent Husband Denied _ | Medical Examination 
Right to Insurance Assigned to Wife 


Obedience to Trust 
Statutes of Nebraska 


Attorney General Is Assured 
Their Association. Does 
Not Sanction. Steps That 
Led to Complaints 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Apr. 23. 


C. A. Sorensen, attorney general of 
Nebraska, has announced that officials 


of the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion and the Western Insurance, Bureau 
have promiseds him_ their organizations 
will not violate the State anti-trust laws 
(V U..S. Daily 575). Mr. Sorensen’s 
statement follows in full-text: 

It is a pleasure to announce that the 
officials ‘of the Western Underwriters 
Association and of the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau, Inc., have now definitely 
promised this office that their respective 
organizations will not be a party to any 
action in conflict with the laws of 
Nebraska. “ 

Mr. C. R. Street, president of the 
Western Underwriters Association, de- 
clares that he did not sponsor of au- 
thorize the actions of the representatives 
of the insurance companies belonging tq 
his association which caused the fire in- 
surance agencies of this State to make 
complaint to this office. Upon investi- 
gation I find that the activities com- 

lained of have now ceased in this State 
Bd I am willing to take the word of 
Mr. Street that there will be no further 
concerted action in violation of our anti- 
trust laws. 

The last letter from Mr. Street reads 
as follows: . 

“As I wrote you previously, the West- 
ern Underwriters’ Association has no 
agreement or desire to do anything in 
“conflict with the laws of your good State. 
If, however, there have been simultaneous 
acts which gave appearance to the con- 
trary, k want again to disavow them as 
originating with that organization. I 
have no persona’ knowledge of particular 
happenings other than the affairs of the 
company with which I am officially con- 
nected, but am,.nevertheless, itaking the 
liberty of communicating with the com- 
panies represented in the Western Un- 
derwriters Association, ‘and suggesting 
that they refrain from any procedure ex- 
cept such as is the result of\their indi- 
vidual decision without regard to what 
action, if any, is taken by any other com- 
pany or companies.” - 

The last letter from Mr. Ralph Raw- 

lings, president of the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau, reads as follows: 


“The Western Insurance Bureau func- | 


tions in a large number of States which 
have no statute laws affecting our agreed 
acts, and, while it is, of course, possible 
that similar .action by individual com- 
panies might give the impression of 
agreement, I wish to’ assure you that 

thing done by Western Insurance Bu- 

u companies in Nebraska has been the 
result of any ‘agreement or combination 
by such companies, and that none of them 
has consciously or wilfully violated the 
laws of Nebraska and does not intend so 
to do. 

“In view of the situation, however, I 
am sending a one of this letter to the 
members of the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau, and I am certain that each of such 

embers will at_all times cooperate with 

«you in every reasonable way in order 
that respect and obedience to the laws of 
Nebraska may result.” 


Insurers in Maine. 
Report on Business 


Stock Companies Show Reduc- 
tion in Losses 


State of Maine: 

Augusta, Apr. 23. 
The‘ State insurance commissioner, 
Wilbur D. Spencer, has just issued a re- 
rt on business transacted in Maine last 
year by fire and marine insurance com- 
panies in which it is shown that the net 
amount of risks written Was $1,029,837,- 


“This ‘figure represents a certain per- 
centage of renewals,” commented Mr. 
Spencer, “but, combined with the long- 
term business in force for the, previous 
four years, it far exceeds the actual as- 
sessable value of all property in the 
State. The apparent excess of insurable 
over taxable values may seem _ incon- 
sistent, but can be erpined by the fact 
that in order to avoid State taxation, mu- 
nicipal property is. never fully assessed. 

“The stock companies were especially 

avored, showing a reduction in losses of 

45,000 over the prevjous year. ' Maine 
mutuals and foreign branches also show 
recessions, while the mutual -companies 
of other States increased their losses 
over 30 per cent. However, it iss source 
of general satisfaction that the increase 
in aggregate loss ratios forthe year was 
limited to about 0.8 per cent.” ‘ 

a The experience of fire and marine in- 
sdrance companies on Maine business in 

1929 is reported by Mr. Spencer as fol- 

lows: . 

Maine mutual companies: Premiums, 
$560,253; losses paid, $366,714. 

Mutual companies of other States: 
Premfums, $1,456,043; losses . paid, 
$505,487. ‘ ; 

Stock’ companies: Premiums, $5,479,- 
565; losses paid, $2,291,488. * _ 

, Foreign companies: Premiums, $1,- 

087,500; losses paid, $493,022. 

Interinsurers: Premiums, 982,315; 
lossés paid; $2,108. 

Total: Premiums, $8,615,678; losses 
paid, $3,658,820. \ 
Bills Introduced -in 

State Legislatures 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
, (Change in Status) 

H. 1027. "To provide the nner in which 
funeral and—burial expenses shall be paid. 
Rejected by house. 

. State of New York 

(Change in Status) 

S. 1213. To. amend section 55, insurance 
law, in relation to, insuranee without the 
consent of the insured so as to increase 
the amounts that may bé written at younger 
ages. Signed by governor. Chapter 601. 

A. 1789. To, amertd the labor and penal 
law relative to the protection of employes 
in demolition of buildings, Signed by gov- 
rnor. Chapter 603. 

A. 2083. To add new subdivision 6, sec- 


tion 15, workmen’s compensation law, by 
1: in case of “permanent total dis- 


— 


aM@lity caused by loss of both eyes, mini- 
mm compensation shall not bé less than 
$18 Her week. Signed by governor, Chap- 
ter 609 - 


it 


m 
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Court Upholds Transfer of 


Insurance Payable to Estat 


“Though Right to Revoke Was Reserved  _ 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


1891 indicate? Does it mean that the 
legislature of 1893 considered that the 
original statute, when properly con- 
strued, plainly included insurance pur- 
chased by the husband and therefore the 
addition of the provision of 1891 was'sur- 
plusage ‘and “should be eliminated; or 
does it mean thatthe legislature of 1893 
considered that the original statute was 
not meant, to apply to insurance’ pur- 
chased by the husband, that the addition 
of 1891 was a mistake, and that as to 
insurance purchased by the husband an 
exemption of $150 per year for/ premiums 
should not necessarily apply in all cases, 
but that the only requirement should be 
that the amount of premiums so applied 
should be reasonable? We think the lat- 
ter view is more tenable. In the first 
place, the addendum of 1891 would not 
have been added if the legislature had 
not thought that the old statute did not 
apply to insurance purchased bw the hus- 
band. And in the second place, it is 
most reasonable to believe that the leg- 
islature of 1893 réVoked the amendment 
bccause it was the legislative intent that 
tke statute should not inelude insurance 
purchased by the husband. Such rea- 
sonably appearin* to have been the legis- 
lative intent, it is not permissible nov 
to. read into the statute by intendment 
that which has been expressly eliminated 
therefrom. “Where a statute is revised, 
some parts of the original act being 
omitted, the parts which are omitted can- 
not be revived by construction, but are 
to be considered and annulled, provided 
it clearly appears to have been the inten- 
tion of the legislature to cover the whole 
subject by the revision.” 36 Cyc. 1080; 
I Lewis’ Sutherland Statutory Construc- 
tion (2nd Ed.), sec. 270; Rhodes v. Coal 
Co., 79 W. Va. 71. We are thus forced 
to be considered and annulled, provided 
provision has no direét application to life 
insurance purchased by a husband for the 
benefit of his wife. And even if it did 
apply, the creditors would only be en- 
titled to premiums paid within the pe- 
riod of the statute of limitations, in ex- 
cess of the annual éxemption of $150 and 
not to the insurance purchased by said 
excess. Sternberg v. Levy (Mo.), 53 L. 
R. A. 438; Johnson v. Bacon. (Miss.), 45 
So. 858. , 


Creditors Granted 
Portion of Policies 


Alternative of the last above conten- 
tion of petitioners it is urged’ by them 
that in any event the proceeds of in- 
|surance collected by Mrs. Wilson “should 
be chatged with the'sum of $6,416.20, 








Invitatiorts Accepted 
To Safety Conference 
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President Announces States 


Will Aid. Effort ‘to Sglve 


Highway Problems 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
has mounted stéadily despite the meas- 
ures adopted as the result of previous 
conferences. Without those efforts the 
situation would be worse but the steadily 
increasing congestion of traffic has out- 
run all measures of safety. 

“This is entirely a matter within the 
responsibility of State and local authori- 
ties. The Federal Government has lent 
its facilities and assistance by calling the 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety with a view to securing 
a spread of information and coordination 
in activities. 

“The governors of all the States and 
mayors of the principal cities and towns 
have accepted my invitation to send of- 
ficial delegations to a third national con- 
ference to be held in Washington May 27, 
28 and 29. There will also be repre- 
sentation of national associations and 
groups specially interested in traffic 
matters. i 

“It is ‘an encouraging ,fact that the 
representatives of the national associa- 
tions of motor manufacturers, motor car 
users, business men, safety associations 
and others’ concerned with various 
phases of motor traffic have pledged 





their efforts in sypport of the conference 
and in aiding the State.and local author- 
ities in dealing with these problems 
which are of such far-reaching humani- 
tarian and economic importance.” 

The. party,-headed b Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont, chairman of the confer- 
ence, included William -Butterworth, 

resident, Chamber of Commerce the 

nited States; Alvan* Macauley, presi- 
dent, National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce; Thomas ,\P. Henry, president, 
American Automobile Association; R. H. 
Aishton, president, American Railway 

ssociation; James P. Barnes, American 
Electric Railway Association; W. W. 
Cloud, president, National Association of 
Taxicab Owners; C.,E. Pettibone, presi- 
dent, National , Safety Council; J. M. 

aton, American Mutual Alliance; A, W. 

hitney, National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters; A. V. Hall, 
Motor and Equipment Association, and 
William E. Metzger, Charles Gordon, 
Julius H. Parmalee, A. B. Barber, John 
C. Long and A. W. Kochler, members of 
the conference executive committee. 

Serious Problems Face Meeting 

Preliminary review of reports prepared 
for the National conference on Street and 
Highway Safety to be held May. 27, 28 
and 29 shows serious questions to be 
dealt with, according to a statement is- 
sued by the. Secretary. of Commerce, 








Apr. 23 with the governing board and 
.executive committee of the conference. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The reports show that. motor vehicle 
fatalities have risen from 19;400 in 1924 
to 28,000 in 1928 and an estimated 31,000 
in 1929. Moreover, the accidént rate in 
proportion to automobile ownership, 
which was cut from 1.82 per 1,000 mania 
vehicles registered in 1917 to a low point 
‘of °0.96 in 1926, has in the. last. three 
years reversed its trend. 

In 1927 the rate increased to 1.00 and 
in 1928 to 1.02, while estimates for 1929 
indicate’ a further rise in deaths per 


1,000 automobiles. The reports also show’ 


increasing economic losses due. toinade- 
quate traffic. facilities, congestion and 
delays. 
Committees Study Question 

Representative ‘committees, including 
public officials, traffic experts and repre- 
sentatives of interested organizations 
from different parts of the country have 
been working since last. Summer on these 
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Robert P. Lamont, following a meeting |- 


the amount pgid by W. G. Wilson, dur 
ing the five years immediately’ preced- 
ing his death, as premiums upon in- 
surance and which said sum was a fund 
paid by said Wilson, while ‘insolvent, 
as a voluntary: donation or gift to his 
wife.” To sustain this position would 
be in disregard of the well-recognized 
right of an insolvent hysband to make 
reasonable provision through insurance 
on his own life for the maintenance of 
his dependent wife after his death, “The 
doctrine is supported by the weight and 
authority that an insolvent husband may 
insure his life in a reasonable amount 
for the benefit of his wife and chil- 
dren, without any right on the part of 
his creditors to elaim that the premiums 
for such insurance were paid in fraud of 
creditors, if there is no actual fraudu- 
lent intent on his part.” 3 A. L. R. 
52, note, and cases cited. This is not 
a universal rule but we give it our ap- 
proval because we deem it more con- 
sistent with sound reason than is the 
opposing doctrine. The question next 
arising, then, is, What is a reasonable 
amount to be used by an insolvent hus- 
band in the purchase of insurance on 
his own life for the benefit of his wife? 
What standard should be employed in 
determining, the reasonableness of the 
amount he may divert from his creditors 
and use for the payment of insurance 
premiums for the benefit of his wife, 
there being no children? ..The legis- 
lative standard is reasonable and in the 
absence of a satisfactory showing to 
the contrary, may safely be followed, 
by analogy. Under the statute, prior 
to 1929, if the insurance was purchased 
by the wife and paid for by the insolvent 
husband, he might employ his funds to 
the extent of $150 per year for that 
purpose. This is the legislative expres- 
sion _as to reasonable amount to be di- 
verted from creditors under such cir- 
cumstances. There is no reason why, in 
this case, a larger amount should be 
permitted to be diverted for the benefit 
of the wife merely because it happens 
that the husband himself purchased the 
insurance. We are therefore of opin- 
jion that there should be /gsubjected to 
the payment of the debts of W. G. Wil- 
son, deceased, to be paid out of the in- 
surance money collected by his widow, 
so much of the total amount paid by him 
in discharge of life-insurance premiums 
within five years preceding his death, 
with imterest,.as exceeds $150 per 
year during that period. Under the 
rule sustained by authorities already 
cited, creditors are not entitled to the 
|full extent of premiums paid by the 
husband. Adjustments on the basis 
|stated should not include premium notes 
executed by the insured within said pe- 
rio® and deducted by the insurer from 
proceeds of insurance after the death 
of the insured. And for the purpose of 
|ascertaining and decreeing the proper 
amount as indicated, this cause will be 
remanded to the trial court. : 


| Setoff Claimed by 
| Wife Is.Refused 


It is contended by Mrs. Wilson that in 
no event should any.of the insurance 
money collected by her under policies.on 
her husband’s life be subjected to pay- 
ment of his debts because she says that 
her husband as active executor of the 
last will of her ‘father, J. H. Fout, de- 
ceased, applied to his own use, and did 
not account to her for an aggregate sum 
far in excess of the premiums paid by 
Mr. Wilson for life insurance subsequent 
to the time he became such egecutor. The 
record does not disclose that any of the 
funds of the Fout estate were used by 
Mr. Wilson in paying life insurance pre- 
miums. And again, if Mr. Wilson as 
executor of the Fout estate was not prop- 
erly accounting to Mrs. Wilson for her 
share of the estate, she could have re- 
quired a settlement under his.bond; and 
if, after making distribution to her, of 
portions of said estate she permitted the 
control of such portions to remaih in 
(rs hands, affording him opportunity to 











make personal use thereof if he desired, 
"that is not a matter of which she can 
|now justly complain at the expense of 
other creditors. If, to the extent that 
he used her funds, she became his cred- 
itor, it does not appear why, as such, 
she. should have preference over other 
creditors, 

For the foregoing reasons we reserve 


ithe decree of the trial court and remand 


the cause for further proceedings to be 
had in accordance herewith, 
Reversed and remanded. 


EN, a 


reports which supplement: and. bring up 
to date those of the previous national 
conferences held in 1924 and 1926. They 
coveg the following subjects: 


Traffic accident st&tistics, which are 
necessary to any intelligent treatment of 
the traffic problem. 


Maintenance of the motor vehicle, im- 
portant as neglect of maintenance is 
reported as principal or contributing 
cause-of at least 15 per cent of all 
traffic accidents. 


Protection of railway grade crossings 
and highway intersections, given special 
attention due to the fact that over 8 per 
cent of traffic fatalities are reported :s 
occurring at gradé¢ crossings and consid- 
erably over 50 per cent at street and 
highway intersections. 

Measures for relief of traffic conges- 
tion, of importance shown by the esti- 
mates of economic loss of upward of 
$2,000,000,000 a year due to inadequate 
traffic facilities. 

Uniform traffic’ regulation, univer- 
sally recognized as a primary essential 





Uniform Code Altered 

The yniform vehicle code, model muni- 
cipal™traffic ordinance and the standard 
manual of traffic signs, signals and mark- 
ings previously issued have been revised 
in certain particulars based on the ex- 
perience of practical application in many 
States and cities, 

The reports are now-being printed and 
will shortly be distributed for public con- 
sideration prior to the National Confer- 
ence, 


It is expected that the eonference will 
carefully review the findings of these ex- 
pert committees, and adopt a definite 
program of recommendations intended to 
assist the public authorities, associations 
and groups concerned with various phases 
of motor traffic. 7 

It is our hope that they will also be of 
value to the users of our streets and high- 
ways—both motorists and pedestrians— 
and that all will Rarn-to conduct them- 
selves so as to prevent needless accidents 
and assure more orderly t Ce 





Prerequisite for Life 


Policy’in Nebraska 


State Ruling for Unification 
Of Company Require- 
ments Excepts Only Cases 

- Exempt-by Statute 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Apr. 23. 
“Lloyd Dort, State insurance commis- 
sioner, has just issued a ruling, effec- 
tive May 1, that no-life insurance. com- 
pany shall issue a policy’ in Nebraska 
without an actual medical examination of 
the applicant, except in those cases com- 
ing within statutory exceptions. An- 
swers procured from the applicant by the 
soliciting agent and thereafter forwarded 
te, the examining physician are held -not 

to constitute a medical examination. 

The ruling follows in full text: 

Whereas, considerable confusion exists 
and life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Nebraska are not in accord and 
are not operating uniformly under the 
interpretation and application of section 
7855, Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, 
1922, pertaining to medical examinations, 
it is now hereby provided and ordered 
that: 

1. No life imsurance company organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Ne- 
braska or doing business in said State, 
shall enter into any contract of insurance 
upon lives within said State, save only in 
those cases and risks coming within the 
statutory exceptions requiring no medical 
examination, without having previously 
made or caused to be made a prescribed 
medical examination of the person to be 





insured by a legally qualified physician. 

2. The prescribed medical examination 
may be fixed by the company but must 
be. made in person by the physician, by 
personal contact with and by personally 
questioning, observing and physically 
examining the person proposed to be in- 
sured. 

8. Procuring written answers from the 
prospect. to form questions presented to 
the prospect for answering by a solicit- 
ing agent and thereafter forwarding 
same to the examining physician shall 
not constitute a medical examination but 
said prospect shall appear before the ex- 


amination by the physician in person. 
The custom and practice referred to in 
paragraph 3 and heretofore used by some 
| companies will mot be considered a med- 
ical examination in conformity to law in 
this State. . 
. This order shall be in full force and 
effect on and after May 1, 1930. 


Patent for Lights : 


Decision in Infringement 





Other Courts 


[Continued*from Page 9.] 

(Exhibit No. 47) dwell upon the fact that 
,Claude’s researches were original. In 
their, report it is said: \ 

“Thus, it appears that Claude, who by 
himself again ascertained the action and 
the laws referred to above, could have 
reached his objective with less effort than 
he used, if his temperament had not 
urged him to undertake his experimental 
researches without bothering to compile 
a scientific bibliography sufficiently de- 
veloped. Without referring to the orig- 
inal documents scattered in universal 
scientific literature, under the form of 
notes or humerous descriptions, published 
in various periodicals, written in differ- 
ent languages, and under sometimes dis- 
concerting titles, it was possible at least 
to consult special and classical works, 
such as the Treatise on Spectroscopy, by 
Baly, and the Treatise of J. J. Thomson, 
on the conduction of electricity in gases. 
Nothing in either what Claude says nor 
what the defendants say shows that 
ow one or the others took this trou- 

e. 


It is not to be presumed that if 
Claude did not concern himself with 
reading the scientific literature regard- 
ing neon that he had read all of the 
articles touching on the pressure in 
nitrogén tubes, 

The defense made by the amended 
answer, in so far as it is necessary to 
consider them, appear in Paragraphs V, 
XII and XIII and are the 4th, 11th and 
12th defenses as outlined ‘in Walker’s 
classification. The 4th and 12th de- 
feriSes will be now considered. That is, 
that the patent is invalid because the 
alleged invention is not useful and be- 
cause the descriptions in the specifica- 
tions are not in such full, clear, con- 
cise and exact terms as to enable per- 
sons skilled in the art or science,to 
which it*appertains or with which it is 
more nearly connécted, to make, con- 
struct, compound and use the same. 


Patent Must Be 
Useful to Be Valid 








for improvement of the traffic situation. } 


It follows, from the conclusion already 
reached, that unless with the pressure 
described in the specifications {which de- 
scription the“court holds would in no 
event exceeds 1% millimeters) the neon 
tube lamp is useful, then the patent is 
invalid for a false teaching and because 
it does not describe anything that is use- 
ful. A life of 1,000 hours at least was 
necessary in the)neon tube lamp in order 
that it might be useful. 


It is said in Claude Neon Lights v. f. 
Machlett & Son, 21 Fed. (2d) at 846: 

“The period of time in question, was 
undoubtedly more than 1,000 hours, be- 
cause that represents the average length 
of the life of an electric bulb with which 
the tube in question would be compelled 
to compete.” er 

Or, as plaintiff states in its opening 
brief (page 79): 

“Claude was a scientist and realized 
that he had to have a neon tube which 
would compare favorably jin. life with 
that of an incandescent lamp.” 


On account of the fact that a neon 
tuve lamp must be made at a factory 
and transported to the place of use and 
there installed—the tubes being of a brit- 
tle and fragile nature—it has been found 
that. it is impracticable to use tubés 
greater than 5 or 6 meters in length 
which is the length that is now ordi- 
narily used. One principal reason for 
the failure of the Moore tube was the 
fact that it had to be constructed where 
weed and, further, appears to have been 
enety injured or destroyed by breaking. 

o be continued in the issue of 
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Brown Predicts American Ships 
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Capacity operation, resulting from ac- 
tivity'in building up the American mer- 
chant marine, “will bring stability and 
prosperity to the shipbuilding industry,” 
according to an address Apr. 23 by the 
Postmaster’ General, Walter, *F. ‘Brown, 
before the third. national conference 
on = merchant marine, in Washington, 

Regarding subsidies for ocean mail ser- 
vice, Mr. Brown said ‘that this polity 
has been adopted by every modern sea 
power. He predicted that the operation 
of the merchant marine act of 1928 will 
result in the carrying by American ships 
of substantially. all American commerce. 
Mr. Brown’s address follows in full text: 

In 1928 Congress passed the Jones- 
White Act: ‘You are, of course, as famil- 


| iar with its provisions as I am. _It au- 


thorizéd liberal construction loans at low 
rates of -interest in order to encourage 
the building of new anf modern ships. 
It authorized the Postmaster General to 
enter into long-time mail contracty with 
American ship operators -instead of 
yearly-contracts, such as were author- 
ized by the act of 1920. Moreover, the 
compensation under thege long-term con- 
tracts was based upon tonnage andl speed 
of the yessels rather than upon. the 
poundage of the mail carried. 


Policy Followed by 
|England for 100. Years 


_Every modern sea power has pro- 
vided ocean mail pay for the ships of 
its flag. Every nation considers that 
these subventions are justified by the 
essential public servicé rendered. Eng- 
land has pursued this policy for 100 
years. In the last 40 years her pay- 
ments on this account have aggregated 
$160,000,000. In the same period Franée 
has paid about $200,000,000 on mail 
contracts. This policy is of course not 
new to the United States, but prior to 
the act of 1928 the ocean mail pay- 
ments authorized by Congress had been 
so small and the contracts-ran for such 
short periods that American operators 
could not obtain capital for new. ton- 
struction. 

Both of these difficulties are overcome 
by the merchant marine act of 1928. We 
are now authorized. to enter into con- 
tracts for carrying United States’mails 
for a maximum period of 10 years and 
at rates which it is believed will fairly 
equalize the differences in cost of shi 
construction and operation here and 
abroad. 

I believe that ynder the merchant ma- 
rine act of 1928 we have the opportunity 
to build new vessels of greater speed 
than any now afloat, that we are now 
able to revive and maintain our ship- 
building industry, and that we will soon 
be carrying substantially all of our own 
commerce in our own ships and that we 
are about again to realize the commer- 
cial and maritime independence of 100 
years ago. 

What has thus far been accomplished 
under this legislation? Twenty-four 
ocean mail routes were inaugurated un- 
der the Administration*ef President Cool- 
idge, 18 from Atlantic ports; @ from Pa- 
cific ports, and 2 a ports on the Gulf 
of Mexico The céntracts for these 
routes will ultimately involve mail pay 
aggregating more. than $20,000,000 a 
year. They provide for the-construction 
of 17 new vessels, having a speed rang- 
ing from 14 to 20 knots, totaling 231,- 
100 gross tons, and costing approximately 
$78,446,000.- 


Twelve New Ocean 
Routes Inaugurated 


To insure coordination of the various 
governmental agencies in prémoting the 
merchant marine, early in 1929: the 
President appointed an _ interdepart- 
mental committee, consisting of the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Chairman of; the Ship- 
ping Board, and ‘the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, to deal with shipbing problems. 
Sinc’ that time 12 new ocean routes 
have heen inaugurated, 6 from Atlantic 
seaports, 4 from the Pacific, and 2 from 
the Gulf. The mail pay on these»routes 
will be in excess of $9,000,000 @ year. 
| The contracts provide for the censtruc- 
| tion of 35 new or reconstructed ‘vessels, 
with speeds ranging from 13 to 28 
knots, and totaling 327,500 gross tons 
and e¢osting about $162,500,000. 

I mention especially the contract 
awarded a few weeks ago to the United 
States Lines, which is undertaking to 
complete by 1935 two $30,000,000 ships 
of not less than 45,000 gross tons, each 
with’a speed of not pe than 28 knots, to 
ply between New York and Southampton. 
These vessels, we believe, will exeeed in 
speedj and size any slips now operating 
in the trans-Atlantic service. 

In addition ito the "12 new routes to 
which reference has-been made, the pres- 
ent Administration has contracted for in- 
creased service on two routes established 
by the preceding Administration, New 
York to Batoum and New York to Val- 
paraiso, the revised contracts calling for 
the construction of five new ships aggre- 
gating 42,000 gross tons and costing 
$12,300,000. This brings the total new 
construction required under contracts au- 
thorized by the Jones-White Act to 57 
vessels,-of 600,600 gross tons, costing 
$255,246,000. ~ 
_ Bids wil be opened on Apr. 30 cover- 
ing four additional routes, orte from New 
Orleans to West Africa and three from 
San Francisco to the Orient. The con- 
tracts on these routes will require the 
construction of seven new vessels, rang- 
ing in speed from 13 to 20 knots, total- 
ing 635,200 gross tons and costing ap- 
proximately $17,600,000. . 


New Fleet to Cost 
About $270,000,000 
With the award of -; eontracts the 











number of authorized néw ships com- 
pleted of reqiiretl to be furnished under 
the Jones-White Act@will have been in- 
creased to 64, the number of ocean mail 
routes to 41, and the gross tonhage-of 
the new or reconstructed vessels to 663,- 
800. The cost of this fleet will be ap- 
proximately $270,846,000, not less than 
$200,000,000 of which will be. divided 
among American working men employed 
in practically every State’ in the Union. 
The annual mail pay to the operators will 
exceed $30,000,000 when all of ‘the ships 
shall haye been completed and put in 
service. ’ 

sIt is of course impossible to forecast 
what ‘additional routes and what addi- 
tional ships may be provided for later 
under the provisions of the Jones-White 
Act. The Interdepartmental Committee 
at the present time is engaged in study- 
ing a number of proposed routes and ex- 
tensions. It is likely that not less than 
six additional routes or extensions of 
routes already inaugurated will ulti- 
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rity to Shipbuilding Indystry Foreseen in Activit 
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mately be placed in operation, involving 
the furnishing of perhaps 20 more new 
ships, totaling 200,000 gross tons and 
costing approximately . $100,000,000, 
Within a year it is believed American 
shipyards will all be working at capacity 
ands that replacements and additions 
which our expanding foreign commerce 
will make necessary will bring stability 
and prosperity to the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. 

The merchant marine act of 1920 gave 
a preference to the operators of ‘Ship- 
ping Board lines in the sale of such lines. 
Since®such operators are required to 
operate the vessels so purchased for a 
term of years on the routes inaugurated 
by the Shipping Board, it is only fair 
that these operators should have a pref- 
erence also in the matter of mail ‘con- 
tracts on such routes, but the Jones- 
White “Act provides that these contracts 
must be awarded to the lowest bidder 
who in the judgment of the Postmaster 
|General possesses the necessary re- 
sources to insure proper performance of 
the -contract. 2 


\ 
Preference for Skipping 
Board Lines Urged 


Upon the safe by the Shipping Board 
of the Gulf-River Plate Line to the Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Company the Post Office 
Department advertised for bids for the 
mail contract on such route, having it in 
mind to extend. Government -aid to the| 
purchaser, ° 

A competing American line, however, 
submitted lower bids and the’ accounting 
officers of the Government ruled that 
the contract must be awarded to, the 
lowest -idder. In this particular situa- 
tion the governmental action required 
seemed so completely at variance with 
the spirit and. purpose of the merchant 
marine acts of 1920 and 1928 that the 
Post Office Department rejected all bids} 
and’ submitted to Congress. a recome 
mendation for legislation which would 
definitely’ give a preference to the pur- 
chasers of the Shipping Board lines in 
the, awarding of such ocean mail con- 
tracts. 

It is hoped that such legislation, which 
has already passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will be approved by the pres- 
ent Congress. 

At the present time the Post Office De- | 
partment gives a 24-hour preference to 
American vessejs in dispatching first- 
class mail from’ our ports. We give a 
still greater preference in the case of 
parcel post. It is surprising, however, to 
find some dissatisfactioh and impatience 
on the part of our people even with this 
slight delay. 

A substantial proportion of the letter | 
mail postéd for delivery abroad is marked 
for particular ships of foreign registry, 
thus precluding carriage by American 
vessels. Under présent cdnditions this 
may occasionally be justified, but there 
are many cases, perhaps a majority, in 
‘which time is not of paramount impor- 
tance and in which the delay involved in 
transportation under the American flag 
would\ work no hargship. 


Sea Powers Al 
Use Own Ships 


It is the policy of every nation to carry 
its mail and freight in its own ships. 
During the month of February we re- 
ceived about 76,000 sacks of foreign mail 
at the port of New York. Less than 3, 
000 sacks came to us in American ves- 
sels. Perhaps this is not a fair average, 
because in February the “Leviathan” was 
not in service, but last December when 
the “Leviathan” made two trips Amer- 
ican vessels brought in from Europe only 
10,000 out ofa total of 146,000 sacks of 
foreign _ mail. 

Our people must realize that our 
proper place among the maritime nations 
of the world will be secyred only if, and 
when, they themselves are willing to en- 
courage and personally to patronize ves- 
sels that fly the American flag. 

And one last word to you, gentlemen, 
who go down to the sea in ships. We are 
awar€é that shipbuilders and operators 
have\their own particular and individual 
problems. It shouJd be borne in mii, 
however, that the ‘purpose of*the Jones- 
White Act is not to eliminate competi- 
tion but to enable American vessels to 
| compete. 

Competition is an American policy; it 
is essential both to shippers and to ‘the | 
shipping industry. But there are a multi- 
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development of our, merchant marine 
that are common to all of you and which 


Chicago Rrondeader : ; | 


Carry Nation’s Commerce 





all can help to solve. Officers of the 
Government having to do with these4 
problems are frequently perplexed in at- 
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Requests Permit for 3 | 
Full-time Operation. 


Radio Commission Sets Date 
For Hearing and An— 
nounces Action on Many 
Other Applications 


An application of Station WBBM, at 
Chicago, controlled by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, for. full-time. op- 
eration on the 770-kilocycle channel 
which it now shares,. on Apr. 22 wase 
designated by the Federal ‘Radio Com=~— 
mission for formal hearing: ~ + 


This ¢hannel is beirfg sought by S! 
tion WTMJ, in Milwaukee, which . 
filed an applicatiot for it, and by two 
stations in Indiana. WBBM now shares 
the channel with Station KFAB, jat Lin- 
colh, Nebr. 

Actions of the Commission were made 
public: in a statement which follows in 
fulk text: 

Applications granted: 

WQBC, W.B. Ford and E. M. Pace, Vicks= ~ 
burg; Miss., consent to voluntary assign= 
ment of license to Delta Brdestg. Co., Ine, 

WABI, First Universalist Church, Bangor, 
Me., consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to Pine Tree Brdestg. Corp. 

WFBE, Radio Station WFBE, Inc., Citt- 
cinnati, Ohio, installation of automatic fre- 
quency control. 

W. A. Blair and Jno. R. Anderson, Tupelo, 


| Miss., construction permit, 1,500 ke,, 100 w., 


unlimited time. 
LVA, Edw. A. and Philip P. Allen, 
Lynchburg, Va., license to cover construc- 


|tion permit, 1,370 ke., 100 w 


WKBI, Fred L. Schoemwold, Chicago, TIl1., 
construction permit to change equipment 
and increase power from 50 to 100 w. 

KPCB, Wescoast Bfdestg. Co., Seattle, 
Wash., modification of license, change in 
frequency from 1,500 ke. to 650 kc, andy 
operate limited-time. +e 

WFAA, The Dallas News _atrd Dallas Jour- 
nal, Dallas, Tex., special authority to test - 
50 kw. transmitter*-in compliance with con- 
struction permit between 1 a.m. and 6 a, ™ 
m., for period ending May 1, 1930; also 
authgrity for WBAP to operate their trans< 
mitter and to transmit WFAA programs for ~— 
period cnding* May 1. 

WELL, Enquirer-News Co., Battle Creek, » 
Mich., construction permit to_move  trans- 
mitter and studio from 74 W. Michigan, 
Battle Creek, to 37 W. State Street, Battle’ 
Creek, and install new equipment, increase™ 
power from 50 to 100 w. 

Mackay Radio & Teleg. Co., Sayville, N. 
Y., renewal of license, 143, 500, 5,525, 11,- 
050, 16,580, 22,100 ke., 109, 392, 5,675, 8,670, 
11,350, 16,900, 22,700, 13,050 ke. » The Com= . 
mission reserves the right to change fre= _ 
quency at lany time during: license period - 
without advance notice of hearing. 

WSF, Mackay Radio & Teleg. Co, New 
York, renewal of license, 131, 143,418, 500 
ke., 1 kw. The Commission reserves the” 
right-to changé frequency at any time dur= 
ing license period without. notice of hearing. 

Bernard Wentworth, Emmons, Airplane= 
“The New Arbella,” lic®nse, 3,106 ke, 100 w. 

Geophysical Research Corp. portable 
within Zone 3, renewal of license, 1,600, 1, 
652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 ke., 5 w., for 28 sta- 
tions in Zone 3. / 

WRAG, Chas, Middleton, La Porte, Ind., 
license to cover construction permit, 1,200 . 
ke., 100° w., sharing with WWAE. 

WPDPF, City of Flint, Flint, Mich, license 
to cover constructign permit, 2,440 ke, with - 
100 w. power. 

In addition, 34 ship licenses were granted. 

Applications denied: (. aie > 

WLAP, American Brdestg. Corp. ‘of. Ky., 
Louisville, Ky., asked for construction per=- 
mit on 1,020 ke, §& kw., unlimited time. Set 
for hearing but applicant failed to request 
hearing. 

WCAU, Unly. Brdestgz. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., asked for modification of lice 1,020 
ke., 10 kw., unlimited time. Dismissed at 
request of applicant. - j 

Set for hearing: » 

The High Point Enterprise, Inc, High — 
Point, N. C., requests “construction permit 
forsnew station, 759 ke., 5 kw., yalimited 
time. hie 

Searcy L. McFadin and John H. White, 
Borger, Tex., requests construction permit 
for new stgtion on 1,250 kc., 50 w., unlim= 
ited time. 

KSO, Berry Seed Co., Clarinda, Iowa, con 
sent to voluntary assignment of license ta 
Q. E. MothePshead and P. H. Williams. 
_KSO, O. £. Mothershead and P, H. Wil- 
liams, Clarinda, lowa, construction permit 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.) 


tempting to discharge their duties . 
the differences of opinion, to speak— 
mildly, that are expressed by various 
groups and organizations. 

We wish these differences might be 
composed within the industry, that no 
department or official of the Govern- 
ment might be compelled at this time 
to decide them. May I commend to you 
our President's constructive policy of 


tude of problems at this stage in the|tolerance, mutual understanding and co- 


operation. If we will all be guided by 
this policy, an ever-growing fleet of 
proud vessels flying the Stars and Sttipes. - 
will be sailing the seven seas to and from 
all the ports of the world. ? 


OGRAMS 


are the fast, accurate way 
, to all the world 


PEED. and accuracy give RCA 
RADIOGRAMS the preference 

to messages ‘abroad. Many American 
business. houses mark their overseas 


communications “Via RCA” in order 


\ 


to avoid costly delays and errors. 


*. RCA RADIOGRAMS are the most 


modern means of 
correspondence. 


fast international 


+ 


For fast,’ accurate, direct service. 


MARK YOUR MESSAGES 


QUICKEST WAY 10 ALL THE WORLD 


- 
o. 


AND T0 SHIPS AT SEA 


” 


R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC, 


1112 Connecticut Ave. 


Washington, D. C. 
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lation for Separate Valuation =| \XVeekly Index of Business 

| OF Terminal Facilitées Is Opposed eens 

slative Committee of Interstate Cormemerce Commission 
Says Subject Too Complex for Specific Law ' 

es »% rt - ; 

Opposition of the legislative _cont- ened a nowt ated he vende 


ofthe Interstate Commerce Com- r 
Bisson té a bill (H. R.. 10418) to re-/used in conmection with the movement 
4 Stites Pee valuation of'terminal fa-/|of trafic by ‘way of a water line in ex- 
a 
rt 


Cer 


‘Production — 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce New Jerse Moves 
| To Avert New York 


Diversion of Waters 


4 


BITUMINOUS GOAL, PROBUETION. persis TO INDIVIDU 


Aud, |sen}00 | Hedy 120 Vt SR: MAR HEN ma 

Pee huh bck Bai 
NL are had struction on Headwaters 
rt say) Of Delaware River © ' 


NA . a , 
Phyo! aah | rare Rive 
ey ee State of New Jersey: 
z : Trenton, Apr. 23. 
Trial of 4 suit b 


the State of New 
Jersey to prevent New York City from 
impounding 219,000,000,000 gallons of 
water annually in a series of locks and 
dams along the headwaters of the Dela- 
ware River was begun Apr. 21 before a 
special master for the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Charles N: Burch. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
was represented by its attorney general, 
Cyrus E. Woods, and Owen J.’ Roberts, 
as special counsel. Mr. Roberts stated 
that Pennsylvania’s participation in the 
case was temporarily that of an observer. 
Pennsylvania, he said, was concerned 
only with its own stake in the Delaware 
and might be in disagreement with either 
New York or New Jersey, or both. 
The attorney, general of the State of 
New York, Hamilton Ward, and the cor- 
poration counsel of New York City, Ar- 
thur W. J, Hilly, appeared for the de- 
fendants, while New Jersey was repre- 
sented by its attorney general, William 


— Is Begun in Action to 
, Stop Dam and Lock Con- 
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was expressed in a letter; dated | port, import; coastwise, or inland trade.” 
12, from the»chairman*.of the} Query arises as to whether this latter 
‘\ committee, Joseph B. Eastman,.to Rep-/'language is so broad that it would cover, 
resentative James S. Parker (Rep.), of | not only terminal facilities used between 
Salem, N. Y., chairman of the House | the end of the rail movement and ship 
~~ Committee’ on Interstate and Foreign | side, but also terminal facilities at the 
~. Commerce. port which are assoviated with the rail 
The Committee on Apr. 22 was urged] movement. _It seents' obvious that the 
“by witnesses to adopt the measure, Spon-| latter ought not ‘to be included, since 
“sored by Representative McDuffie) such facilities are generally used in com- 
* (Dem.), of Monroeville, Ala. Chairman | mon, ng only for the movemertt of traf: 
tman’s letter, which declared the) fic which reaches or leaves the port by 
subject too complex to be covered by} water, but also’ for’ fe. movement of 
specific legislation and expressed . the | strictly local traffic. ; 
opinion|that‘the matter can best be left|: Ayd even - if the language ‘were re-| 
“to the Commission’s administrative dis- | stricted so that it would certainly apply | 
cretion, follows im full text: | only to facilities used between the end of| 
“"» My Dear Chairman: The Legislative | the rail haul and ship side, it will be/| 
" ™~ Committee of the Commission has ~con-| noted front. the discussion in the deci- | 
< ~ sidered H. R. 10418, upon whith you have | sion submitted herewith that distinctions | 
~~ requested a report, and I am authorized | may be drawn_ between such facilities. | 
=to make the following statement of its|It may be and has ‘been urged that there | 
Views: \ |are stronger reasons for publishing sepa- | 
- > H. R. 10418 proposes to antend the|rgte charges for such services as dock-| 
Interstate Commerce act “to require sep-|age, storage, Warfage and handling 
arate valuation of terminal facilities and | than for such- services as lighterage and | 
@ reasonable return thereon.” It consists | floatage, which are regupied by many as | 
. of two sections. The first section — |merely a substitute for rail switching | 
second, paragraph of subsection (b) | service. 
fee eaction 19 (a) by adding at the end/| 2. It will*be noted from the above that | 
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«hibit a carrier; 


= ‘thereof the following new sentence: e¢ 
Segregation of Property 
Values Proposed 


The Commission, in determining the 
value of the property of any railroad, 
or in cases where it has already deter- 
mined such value, as required by _ this 

~settion, shal] segregate in one unit at 
. each port thé value of all wharves, docks, 
warehouses, and other terminal facilitie 
; owned or operated by such common car- 
-¥ier subject to the act and used in_con- 
nection with the movement of traffic by 
~ way ofa water line in export, import, 
_ coastwise, or inland trade. ° 
.. Section 2 provides that the schedules 
required to be printed and kept open to 
public inspection, by section 6 (1) shall 
state sepgrately the charges for the use 


. of wharves, docks, warehouses, and Other 


terminal facilities owned or operated by 
common carriers subject to the pro- 
- visions of such act, as amended, and used 
in connection with the movement, of 

_, traffic by way of a water line’in export, 
import, coastwise, or inland trade; and 
_guch rates, fares, and charges shall be 
so fixed as to cover the cost of opera- 
tio and maintenance and yield a rea- 

' sonable return wpon the value gf such 
wharves, docks, warehouses, and other 
terminal facilities. 

We shall considet the bill in reverse 
order, taking up section 2 first. -Ap- 
parently the intent is to require the car- 
riers to maintain and publish separate 
charges for the use of the terminal fa- 
cilities in question: But if this is the in- 
tent, it is doubtful whether it is accom- 
plished by the language used. Section 6 
now requires the carriérs to “state sepa- 
rately all terminal charges, storage 
charges, icing charges, and all other 
charged which: the Commission may -re- 
-quire.” In commending upon this pro- 
vision in perishable freight investiga- 

. tion, 56 1. ©. C. 449, 463, the Commis- 
sion said: 


‘Opinion on Intent 
‘Of Law Expressed 


Both from this history and from the 
subsequent practice, we think it evident 
that it was not “the intent, when these 
provisions of law were enacted, to pro- 
if it wished to do so, 
irom regarding the haulage of the 
freight and any 
“against heat or cold as one combined 
transportation service for which a_ single 

charge might lawfully be mafe, or from 
treating certain elements of the protec- 
tion in this way and making a sepaprte 
charge for others which could more read- 
ily be segregated from the haulage. serv- 
ice. Manifestly, the intent was merely 
to require, where a separate charge was 
irr fact levied, that it be published and 
“filed, so that it might be uniformly avail- 
able and uniformly, applied without 
discrimination. 

In- other words, while all charges, must 


be separately’ stated, the statute does | 


not make it unlawful-to secure compen- 
sation for the protective service by re- 
garding it as an integral part of the 
service of transportation. 

It will be noted that a distinction was 
made between a “charge” for a special 
service and ‘‘compensation” for 
, service. It was held that the provision 
does not require the maintenance of sep- 


arate charges or make it unlawful to se- | 
cure compensation through the line -haul | 


rate, but does require any charges that 
may be maintained to be separately 
stated in the schedules and 4dhered to, 
If this was a valid distinction, it follows 
that the proposed 
10418 does not require the establishment 
and maintenance of separate charges, but 
only that when maintained they shall be 
“published and separately stated in the 
schedules. a” 


Commission Divided: 
On Separate Charges 


Whether or not carriers should be re- 
quired to maintain separate charges for 
the use of such terminal facilities 

question of policy upon which the Com- 
mission is divided. A full discussion of 
the subject is contained in wharfage 
charges at Atlantic and Gulf ports; 157 I. 
C. C. 663, decided* Sept. 30, 1929, a copy 
of which is submitted herewith. Jt: will 


be noted that all of the Commissioners | 


were of the view that the Commission 
now has the power to require the mdain- 
tenance and separate publication of 
charges for the terminal services there 


in question, but that they disagreed as| 


to whether this power should be exer, 
cised. . 

The majority found that the “‘recortd 
does not warrant the issue of an order 
requiring the separate publication of the 
constituent elements .of rates- to ship 
side.” Five Commissioners were of con- 
trary views and three separate expres- 
sions of dissent were filed. It is deemed 
unnecessary to summarize here the argy- 
ments which were advanced pro and. con, 
for they will all be found in the copy 
of the decision herewith submitted. Cer- 
tain points, however, should be mei- 

éd in connection with the provisions 
of 


. R, 10418: 
1, In the case cited the terms ‘‘acces- 
sorial” or “terminal”, charges were de- 


+ fined to incfude “‘all charges for services 


“ef whatever nature necessary to transfer! 


rt, import, coastwise, and _ inter- 

soastal shipments between cars an@ ship 
Bide.” In H. R, 10418, on the other hand, 
charges im question are. defined to 


incidental Sprotection | 


such | 


provision in Hi. R.} 


is a} 


jin H. R. 10418 water lines engaged in 
“inland trade,”’ as well as in export, im- | 
| port and coastwise seftice, are included. | 
| Thus, movernents by way of the water 

lines on the Great Lakes and by way of| 
the Government barge line on .the Mis-| 
sissippi and Warrior rivets would be} 
leovered. In the case of such water lines, | 
|and the same is true of many [ines in|! 
|coastwise service, joint rates are pub-' 
|lished with connecting rail lines. Query | 
therefore arises as to whtther the lan- 
guageof H. R. 10418 is so broad that it 
| would require separationfrom such joint 
|rates of amy cempensation for the use 

‘of terminal facilitiesjat the port of in-} 
i\terchange, amd provision for such com-| 
| pensation through the maintenance and | 
| publication of separate charges. We 

|doubt whether such a change is desired. 


|\No Differentiation Made 
| Between Services 


| 8. No differentiation is made by H. R.| 
|10418 between passenger and freight | 
|servic. Apparently, therefore, it would 
require separate charges for the use of| 
|the terminal facilities in question in the | 
lcase of passengers as well as freight. | 
It is probabbe ‘th&t this would give rise 
to complications which would be diffi- 
cult to work out. * 

4. H. R. 10418 requires the separate 
|charges to be “go fixed as to cover the 
cost of operation an? maintenance ‘and 
| yield a reasonable return upon the value 
of such whar¥es, docks, warehouses, and 
{other terminal facilities.” It will be 
}noted from the discussion in the deci- 
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sion herewith _ submitted that mot even” 


the dissenting Commissioners were of 
the opinion that this standard should 
| necessarily be appliedin fixing the sepa- 
jrate charges, for reasons Which were, 
| stated in ome of the dissentimg opinions 
at the top of page 696, 

| Furthermore, this proposed provision | 
covers the charges in the aggregate, 
| whereas they- would relate in certain in- 
|stances to quite distinct services. For 
,example, there is little or no connection | 
| betwee “dockage” and “storage,” and 
| if the standard provided for in the bill is 
|to be applied in fixing the charges, it 
|should plainly be applied separately and 
|notvin the aggregate. 

| Comment upon:this latter point brings | 
us to a consideration, also, of section 1.| 
This requires the Commission in valuing | 
the carrier properties under section 19 A! 
to “segregate invone unit at each port| 
the value of all wharves, docks, ware-| 
houses, and other \terminal facilities 
owned or operated by such common ear- | 
rier * * * and used in connection with 
the movement O6f traffic by way of a| 
water line im export, import, coastwise, | 
or inland trade.” 


Specific Legislation 
Would Be Difficult 


Query arises, as in the case of section| 
2, as to what terminal facilities are to be| 
included, whether only those used: be- 
tween the end of the rails and ship side 
or also certain rail terminal facilities. | 
If-only the former afe to be included, as | 


was probably intended, the task of segre- I & 


gation will involve a more or less arbi- 
trary division of many properties. This! 
was found neéessary in the eost studies 
which were made by the carriers in eon- 
nection with the ease herewith submitted. 

Parts of dock and wharf properties, | 
for example, are used in connection with| 
the movement of the railroad cars and 
other parts are used in connection with 
the boats. Thé division of this kind 
which was made in that case was, natu- 
rally, the subject 4 considerable con-| 
tyoversy. 

Moreover, even if the aggregate value 
of the terminal facilities in question is| 
sekregated, _as provided in the bill, a} 
still greater segregation would be neces- | 
sary in fixing the separate charges for 
particular and distinct services. , Sim-| 
jilar segfegation would be necessary in| 
|the case of the “cost of operation and/| 
maintenance.”” t 

Our conelusin is that this is a matter 
of such complexity that it is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to eower it ade- 
quately by specific legislation. In view| 
of this fact, and also of the reasonable | 
doubts Which may be entertained as to 
the wistdom of requiring in all instancés 
separate charges of the kind proposed, it 
seems to ws to be a matter which can| 
best’ be left to the administrative dis-| 
jcretion of the Commission, as is now the | 
case. We ‘are, therefore, unable to ap- 
prove the bill proposed. 


New Haven Asks Rehearing | 
On Valuation of Properties! 


The Néw York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad and subsidiaries applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Vommission on Apr. 
23 in Valuation Docket No. 311, for a 
rehearing and further consideration of 
the Commission’s final valuation of the| 
road’s properties as of June 30, 1915. 

The Commniission’s valuation of the New 
Haven Lines as of the valuation date, 
placed the wholly owned and used prop- 
erties at $256,400,000, . 

The railroad charged that this valua- 
tion is too low by reason of the Commis-| 


the value of the New Haven’s. rights in| 
the use of the Grand Central Terminal! 
at New York City, and similar rights in 
the Boston Terminal upon which a value 
|of $17,802,000 was claimed, 








, 


sion’s failure to include $55,490,530 as|7 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commigsion | 
made public on Apr. 18 decisions in rate 
leases which are summarized as follows: 
| . . o . : | 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No.} 

3000.—Cancellation of commodity rates 

on sewer pipe in Central Freight Associa- 
tion t€rritory; Investigation and Suspeh- 
sion Deéecket No. 3059—Sewer pipe and 
wall coping from various Pennsylvania | 
points to New England and eastern trunk- 

line territories. Decided Apr. 15, 1930. 

Upon reconsideration, finding in prior re- 
port, 157 I. C. G 514, that respondents in 
. & S. No. 3000 had not justified their 
proposal -to increase to sixth-class rates 
their Contmodity rates on vitrified-clay 
sewer pipe and wall coping in central terri- 
tory and from pointgin Ohio to points in 
the Buf€alo-Pittsburgh territory, and that 
rates S@ per cent of sixth class’ would be| 
reasonable, affirmeda Not shown that yates 
estaished on this basis would result in 
undue prejudice. Finding in No. 19975 af- 
firmed. » ' 

Upon reconsideration, finding in I. & S. 
No. 3059 that respondents’ propesal to in- 
crease certain rates on these commodities 
from the Clearfield, Pa. district to eastern 
trunk-line points was not justified, without! 
prejudice, however, to the filing of new 
schedules based on 90 per cent of the 
sixth-class rates, modified to the extent in- 
dicated herein. 7 

Finding in No. 19886 that the rates as- 
sailed from Craigsville, Pa., tos pojnts in 
eastern trunk-line territory for . the. future 
will be umreasonable and unduly prejadicial 
to the extent that they exeeed 90 cent 
of the sixth-class rates nosis the ex- 
tent indicated herein. Rates frém Craigs- 
ville to points in New Enghand not shown 
to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
No.! 19507.—Rumford Chemieal Works v. 

New Yopk, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 

road et al. Decided Apr. 8, 1930. , 

On further hearing, finding in 142 I, C, C. 
48 that rates charged on spent charred fil- 
tering bone in carloads, from _ Boston, 
Mass.. Hoboken, N. J, and “Yonkers, N.°Y,, 
to Rumford, R. L, and on steamed animal 
bote®, im carloads, from Peabody, Mass., to 
Rumford, were not unreason@ble,; reversed. 
Reasonable rates prestribed and reparation 
awarded, 

Carload 
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Nominations of Postmasters 
Submitted to Senate 


President Hoover on Apr. 22 sent to 


|the Senate for confirmation a list of nom- 


inatioms of postmasters, as follows: 
Alabama.—ariton, Amos N. Fain; Enter- 

prise, John S. Amos; 

Williams; Péeds, John E. Hurst. 


Arkansas—Cotter, Homer H. Goodman; 
Fulton, Ragse G. Roberts; Gurdon, Fred H. 
Price; 
Stamps, Carl J. Lauderdale; Turrell, 
Juanita Barton; Williford, Van Beavers. 

Arizona.—Casa Grande, Laura E. Smith. 

California,—Bell, Charles C. McGonegal; 


| Calipatria, Inez M. Benson; Hayward, Harry 
|A, Bradford; Kingsburg, Percy H. Nord- 


strom; Patterson, Wilfiam F. Hanell; Sanm- 
ger, William L. McLaughtin. 
Connecticut-Burnside, Edwin H. Powell. 
Florida.—Eistis, Clayton P. Bishop; Fort 
Meade, Clyde D. Prine; Hobe Sound, Paul 
E. Mahan; Ormond, Fred A, Carnell; Pan- 


—_—_—_—_——————— Se. ' 


found winreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

from Mercedes, Tex.,-to Jacksonville, Fla., 

No. 19623.—W. J. Small et al. v, Abilene 
& Southern Railway et al. Decided Apr. 
8, 1930. oe 
On reconsideration, finding in original 

report, 159 1, C. C. 311, that the rates 

charged on hay, in carloads, from points in 
southeastern Kansas tq destinations in 

Texas and Louisiana were not unreason- 

able prior to Oct..12, 1925, reversed; and 

findimg that thereafter until Jan. 31, 1927, 

inclusive, they were unreasonable, modi- 

fied. Reparation awarded. 

No.. 22976.—Arnold Fruit Company, Inc., 
Seaboard*Air Line Railway et al. De- 
cided Apr, 15, 1930. 

No. 18957 and Related Cases —Muscle 
Shoals Trafic Bureau v. Alabama Central 
Railroad et al, Decided Apr. 7, 1930. 
‘Class A rates on old cotton-bale covering, 

ties and buckles, im less than carloads, 

from points in the Southeast to Tuscumbia 
and Sheffield, Ala. found not unreasonable. 

: Rates charged on Old worn-out bags hav- 

ing mo greater value’ than for conversion 

into second-hand cotton-bale covering, jn 
less than carloads, found unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the con- 
temporaneous class A rates... Reparation 

awarded, Original report, 139']. C. C. 194, 

modified ‘in this respect. 





Monthly Statements of 


Railrosd Revenués and 


Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


1930 
8,387,721 
431,071 


Freight revenue 
Passem@er revenue ss+ee ee eeeegerre 
Total Oper. rev. . yrrceeenccceers 
Maintenance of wad dow ale 0 ge 
Maintenance of equipment ......... 
Transportation expenses: .- «eeessere: 
Total expenses incl. other ...-seese. 
Net from railroad .... 
BERS 0.6 ra aM ee ee Centres 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etC. se eee.ses. 
Net after taxes, ete, .. 2c cesecverss 
Net after rents .....cdeocewcecccecess 
Aver. miles ep 
Operating rat 

. , 
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9,2 


2,4 


2,6 
1,9 
2,0 
er 2; 
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1,458,219 
2,205,065 


6,567,970 
700,000 


\. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
March Three Months 
1929 1930 1929 
9,334,618 27,314,687 28,663,031 
569,292 »279,964 1,569,540 
10,311909 29,712,152 81,332,792 
1,519,704 4,495,442 4,615,553 
2,467,474 6,551,399 1,115,807 
2,729,173 7,698,611 8,199,901 
7,135,585 20,110,300 21,240,727 
3,176,054 9,601,852 10,092,065 
694,044 2,100,000 2,082,132 
565 785 1,426 
2,481,445 7,501,067 8,008,607 
2,639,827 7,892,066 8,596,323 
2,130.29" 2,738.60 2,730.29 
69.2 61.7 


16,095 


62,330 
48,125 

3842 
47,783 
30,296 


740.30 
“13 
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jama City, Joseph J. B, Taylor; Sebastian, | tinda to. Des Moines, increase hours of op- 


i 
} - i 
| Oliver, Leila BL Tart; Whigham, George W. 


Evergreen, John T. | 


Hampton, Bevie I. Abbott; Hartmam, | 
| Patrick F, Maskell; Marvell, James H. Bass; 


| Leonardville, 


v.| 


| Ewing, James HL Thompson; Junction City, 
| Edgar P, Catron; 


| wright; Arcade, 


| H. 





| Button; Clark, Arthur H. Siem; 


-Lance; Garysburg, Wiley C. Ellis; 


Maude M. 0. Park. | 
Georgia—Hephzibah, Henry L. Murphey;|| 


Jordin; Wrens, Eben B. Smith, 
Idaho—Kamiah, Charles C, Henderson. 
Illinois—Morris, Clare E. Godfrey. 
Indiana.— Shipshewana, Josiah J. 

tetler, 

Towa.—Danville, Adna Miller. 
Kansas. — Frontenac, Charles Friskel; 
Henry Uhlonhop; T o peka,| 
Robert C. Caldwell | 
Kentucky. —— Clarkson, Yaman 


Hos- 


W atkins; | 
Munfordville, Willie G, 
Thornbury. 


Maine.— Berwick, Ralph R. Mathews; 
Wells, Ralph B. Parker, 

Maryland G rantsville, Stewart Rodamer, 

Massachusetts.—.Beverly Farms, Helen C.| 
Williams; Cohasset, Edward E. H. Souther; 
Haverhill, Frank D. Babcock. ; 

Michigan.— Addison, Clifford L. Slocum; 
Centerville Grace A. Grinnell; Emgadine, 
Ruth F. Hastings; Flint, Eldon KE. Baker; 
Ishpeming, William Trebilcock; Le land,| 
Elmer L, Dalton; Mesick, Floyd Be Gates; | 
Whittemore, Florence C, Curtis, 

Missouri—Armstrong, Frank R. Evans; 
Chula, Alfred Eu. Jenkins; Clarksdale, Wal- 
ter E, Pearsom; Crocker, Walter S. Johns- 
ton; Independence, Herman H. Reick; 
Neelyville, Hattie Biggs; Orrick, Wiector N. 
Remley; Peewliar, Paul P. Groh; Pilot 
Grove, Lavinia B. Jones. 

Montana—_Columbus, Arthur T. MRuehr- 
wein; Conrad, David Craig. 

Nebraska—Glenvil, Walter Nowka; Ver- 
digre, Vaclav Randa, ' 

New York.— Amagansett, Villiam E. Cart- 
William M. Pinney; Cam- 
den, C, Ransom Phelps; Hilton, Annabel 
Wood; Locust Valley, Thomas W. Crane; | 
Manchester, Charles D, Overacre; ‘Orient, 
Courtland King; Peconic, Amnie S. 
Prince; Perry, Earl V. Jenks; Polarrd, John 
B. Read; Redwood, Richard 1.Gates; Rosen- 
dale, Anna M. Auch Moedy; Saratoga 
Springs, Albert D. Ritchie; Spencexport, 
Theodore C. Upton; Valatie, Harry C™ Me- 
Namara; Waasaic, Ruth &. Barlow; West- 
bury, 8. Mildred Taylor. ' 

North Carolina. — Fletcher, George ‘W. 
Norlina, 
William B. White. 

North Dakota.—Beulah, Theodore H. 
Scholz; Cavalier, Edward 5, Hamilt ; Van 
Hook, Bessie G. George; Wolfor Grace 
G. Berkness. 

Ohio.—Cincinnati, Arthur L. Behymer; 
Middle Point, Lewis FE. Clawsom; New 
Waterford, Hilton C. Hart; Otway, William 
M. Freeman; West Unity, Harry W. Randels, 

Oklahoma. ——- Begga, Ceaf W. Ramsey; 
Braman, Russel} E.; Dickerson; Claremore, 
Robert R. Sutton; Geary, Agnes Zu. Stahl- 
heber; Leedey. Bert A. Hawley; Okarche, 
Anna Lynde; Osage, Frank R. Holt: Pauls 
Valley, Joe EX. Vemtress; Rush Springs, 
John I, Coyle; Sand Springs,. Hiram H 
Snow; Sulphur, Lester A. Presson. 

Pennsylvania. — Jefferson, Permelia UH. 
Young; New Hope, Edward N. Dubs; Smith- 
ton, Herman” Raithel; South Langhorne, 
George W. Brelsford; Unity, William E. 
Vance; Vintomdale, Ruth Roberts. 

South Carolina. — Kershaw, Hobson B. 
Taylor; Walterboro, Clifton 0, Crosby. 

South Dakota.—Ardmore, Mabel M. Lin- 
ker; Armour, Jessie Norton; As hton,!| 
Charles H. MeCrossen; Bradley,, Lester W. 
Crosbard; 


'Chicago Broadcaster Asks 


|w. to 5 kew., and operate unlimited time. 





William A. Hodson; Draper, Emma _ Peter- 
son; Egan, Jem 


ié Dodge; Ethan, Laslu Tur. 
67.8 | ner; Fairfax, Paul JW, Lambert; Giavtfosit W 


To Operate on Full Time' 


CContinued from Page 11.) 
to move studio and transmitter from Cla- 


eration € mow shares with WKBH), and un- 
limited time. during day amd divide with 
WKBH after 8 p. m., 

| WWAE, Hammond-Calumet Brdestg. Corp., 
Hammond, Ind., constructiom permit to in- 
stall new equipment, change frequency from 
/1,200 to @20 ke., increase power from 100 


Kay Kawachi, Los‘ Angeles, Calif,, eon- 
structiom permit to erect new station, 1,450 
ke, 50 we, unlimited time. 

Sewell B. Jackson, Memphis, Tenn., con- 
structiom permit to erect new station on 1,- 
210 ke., 50 w., unlimited time. 

Porter MWardy Jr, Salisbury, Md., con- 
structiom permit to erect new station on 1,- 
220 ke,, 250 W., unlimited time. 

Geo. Ni. Bragg, Wymore, Nebr., construc- 
tion permit to erect new station on 1,310 
ke, 100 we., daytime hours. 

Howard P. Drake, Bolivar, Mo., construc- 
tion permit to erect new station on 1,320 
ke, 15 we, three hours daily. 7 


W. T.. M..M.,, W.C. and V. F. Hutchens, 
Huntsville, Ala., construction permit for 
new station, 1,200, kc., 100 w..-wnllimited time, 

Huntimegton Brdestg. Co., Ime., Huntington, 
Ind, comstruction permit for new station, 
1,240 ke., 500 w., four hours daytime and 
two hours night, 


Burdette Heley, Irwin, Pa., construction 
permit for new station on 2,420 kc., 50 w., 
daytime. 


Robert EL. Gay, Smackover, Ark., construc- 
tion permit for new station on 1,500 ke., 
15 w. ome hour daily. 

Chester W. Keen, Fort Wayne, Ind,, con- 
structiom permit for new station on 1,210 
ke, 100 w., unlimited time.~ \ 

WBBM-W9JBT,/Atlass Co., Inc., Chicago, 
modification of license requesting unlim- 
ited time of operation (mow divides with 
KFAR). 

WGAL,, WGAL, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., modi- 
fication of construction permit to change 
location ‘of transmitter locally in Lancaster. 





/ 
Otto W. Muchow; Hosmer, Gottlieb J. 
Walth; Hot Springs, Richard A. Hummel; 
Letcher, Harold French; Wily, Alice E. 
Esget; Martin, William HY. James; New 
Efingtom, Frank W. Farrington; Tulare, 
Gertrude Snell; Tyndall, Amandus A. 
Breihan. 

Tennessee.—Celina, Woodford C, Monroe; 
Somerville, Fannie J. Latta. 

Texas. Cameron, Bessie ¥. Hefley; 
Groom, George P, Harden; Milford, Como- 
dore V. Warner; South Sam ‘Antonia, Lucy 
A. Carhart; Uvalde, John W. White. 

Virg@imia.—Chilhowie, Claibourne W. 
Beattie ; Hopewell, Francis P, Landon; 
Washington, Jessie H. Cox; Winchester, 
Harry C. Stouffer, 4 

Washington, — Battle Ground, Bert L. 
McCarty; Bucoda, Frank G. Sanford; Farm- 
ington, Walter W. Shore; Ilwaco, Rees B. 
Piteme: Leavenworth, Ray ¥; “Simons; 

inlock, Millard E, Meloy. 

Wiscomsin.—Baraboo, Frank E, Shultz; 
Cochrame, Oliver R. Weinamdy; Cuba City, 
William. HY. Goldthorpe; Ephriam, Samuel M. 
Hogenson; Franksville) Hazel A. Fritchen; 
Gilman, James (, Taylor; Hales Corners, 
James N’. Godsell; Maribel, ERenry A. Elmer; 
Ontario, Edward Stackman; Roberts, Alvin 
E,Hafer; Stockholm, Andrew Bock; Taylor, 
aarey ere ane oe, Gesrts " 
ogrand ; hite: ey inf + Byes; 
Winter, Thomas E.Noyes, i 


. 





| 


A. Stevens; an assistant attorney gen- 
eral, Duane FE. Minard, and George S. 
Hobart, as special counsel. * 


Diversion Legality Questioned 


After opening statements by the at- 
torneys, two witnesses were examined. 
They were Howard T. Critchlow, of the 
engineering staff of the New Jersey 
water policy commission, and ‘Oliver W. 
Hartwell, attached to the’ United States 
Geological Survey. 

In opening his statement, Mr. Minard 
said that four important questions were 
raised by New Jersey concerning the 
legality of New York’s projected diver- 
sion. He outlined them as follows: 

1. Whether New York City can law- 
fully construct dams and’ divert water as 
proposed without the affirmative author- 
ity of Congress under its acts. 

2. Whether New York City can law- 
fully divert such water without the con- 
sent of New Jersey. < ’ 

3. Whether New Jersey and its citizens 
are entitled'as riparian proprietors be- 
low the point of diversion to the natural 
flow of the water without diminution of 
quality or quantity, under the common 
law rule as adopted and now observed in 
the three States. 

4. Whether the proposed diversign will 
cause pecuniary loss or damage to New 


| Jersey, and if so in what respects and 


to what extent. ' 
New Jersey’s Contentions 

Mr. Minard declared that the projected 
diversion would interfere with the nar- 
mal flow of the Delaware River, not- 
withstanding New York’s claim to the 
contrary. He said the Delaware ‘e 
tributaries in the State of New Yorm, 


}ineluding Neversink River, the Wille- 


wemoc, Beaver Hill, East Branch and 
Little Delaware. These tributarig drain 
an “area of approximately 610 \square 
miles, he said, and New York proposes 
to construct a dam in those tributaries 
to impound the run-off of their water- 
sheds and for the diversion of 600,000,- 
000 gallons a day into the watershed < 
the Hudson River for use as part of th 
water supply for New York City. 1 
Mr. Hilly, in presenting New York’s 
defense, said that only the flood waters 
would be impounded. Whenever the nat- 
ural flow of the stream is reduced to the 
point where less than one-quarter of the 
average annual discharge is flowing, he 
said, then New York City will open the 
gates of its reservoirs and augment the 
natural flow. . 
““We violate nobody’s rights and tak 
only waters which are the property of 
New York,” Mr. Hilly said. “This I in- 
tend to establish by my witnesses.” 


Advertisers Urged to Give 
Addresses as Postal Aid 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of the cooperation of many publishers of 
newspapers and magazines. One pub- 
lisher stated substantially that possibly 
500 advertising agencies in the United 
States control 90 per cent of all the ad- 
vertising that is placed and suggested 
that the cooperation of these agencies 
would eliminate a great portion of the 
difficulties experienced. 

he Department is as responsive to 
rom for improvement from out- 
side as within the service, and post- 
masters are, therefore, directed to get 
in touch with advertising agencies i 
their cities, either personally or. thro 
a qualified representative, with the ide 
of securing their cooperation in urging 
advertisers to include their street and 
number as part of the address, thereby 
insuring* the expeditious handling and 
prompt delivery of mail matter. 
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be Public Utilities 


Large Profit Made 
By Holding Firm on 


} Service Rendered 


* é 


Commission Accountant 
Says Figure Was at Least 
241 Per Cent of. Actual 
Cost te Company 


as 


The Electric Bond & Share Co. in 1927 
maue a profit of at least 241 per cent of 
the cost of the three chief types of serv- 
ice it performs for the companies it su- 
pervises, the Fedé¢ral Trade Commission 
was told Apr, 23 at a hearing in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities. 

The company received in fees from the 
supervised companies and in commis- 
sions on sales of securities fer them in 
the period from Mar. 15, 1905, to Mar, 
18, 1929, a total of $64,652,386, while its 
expenses for the period were $45,418,587. 
Other income brought its net earnings 
up to $93,261,738, or 67.25 per cent of its 
gross income, John H. Bickley, account- 
ant for the Commission, testified. 

Average Return on Stock 

Bond & Share made an average return 
for the 24 years Of its existence of 11.54 
per cent a year on the capital employed, 
Mr. Bickley testified. i 

In 1927, he said,the company received 
a dividend of $148,800 on the stock of 
the Southeastern Power & Light Co., 
which had cost Bond & Share $4,795. 
ie was:a return of 3,102 per cent on 

- continued, Bond & Share received re- 
turns of 63.14 per cent its invest- 
ment in the stock of National Power & 


Light, 56.24. per cent on American Gast 


& Electric, and 27.42 per cent, on Ameri- 
can Power & Light. 


_, An 1928 Bond & Share made 200. per 
cent on Electric Power & Light stock 


and 2,191 per cent on National Power 
& Light. stock, he said. 
° . Two Computations Made 

Mr. Bickley presented two computa- 


tions of the profits on the services to 
In one 


computation he placed: the profit for all 


supervised companies for 1927. 


services at 106 per cent of cost, while 
in the second He calculated that, exclud- 
ing services performed under contracts 
calling for payment only of costs by the 
superviged companies, the profit on the 


remaining three services, described as 
general supervision, construction super- 


vision, and commissions on sales of se- 
curities, was at least 241 per cent, and 
might be shown to have been more if 
the company’s books were opened to in- 
spection by the Commission. 


The contracts under which the services 
are performed, Mr. Bickley testified, are 
terminable on 60 days’ notice by either 


party, but because of direct and indirect 


control of the ‘supervised companies by | 
Bond & Share they practically are ter- | 


minable only with the agreement of Bond 
& Share. 
Income Sources Cited 


Mr. Bickley began his testimony with a 
summary of the sources of income of 
The chief sougce, he 
said, from the organization of the com- 
pany in 1905 ‘to Mar. 13, 1929, was fees 
ociated ~campanies. 
Other sources were dividends on stock 
owned; interest, on bonds, notes, call): 
loans, etc.; profit from sales of Securities 


Bond & Share. 


,~for.,, Seryices., to... ass 


e investment, he said. . The same year, 


mitted to. Congress a request for $28,- 
693,540 fer, expenses incident to carry- 
ing aut the public building program dur- 
ing the-fiscal year 1931 in addition to the 
$48,709,390 carried in the Department of 
the Treasury bill alréady. passed by the 
House and now pending in the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. (A sum- 
marty of the President’s action was pub- 
lished in the issue of Apr. 23.) 


The_President also sent to Congress 
a list of 200° public building projects 
under the enlarged building program au- 
thorized by the act of Mar. 31, 1930, 
which increased the general authoriza- 
tion for new building construction from 
$338,000,000 to $568,000,000, to 
spread over.about 10-years. 

“Submission at this time of these ad- 
ditional projects for specific authoriza- 
tion and appropriation,” the White House 
explained in a statement issued Apr. 22, 
“will aSord employment for many thou- 
sands o1 anen engaged in the building 
trades:and allied industries.” 

President Hoover’s request for the 
$28,693,540 was set forth in a letter to 
the Speaker of the House, which accom- 
panied a communication from the*Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget explain- 
ing the necessity for submission of the 
estimates. *} 

President _Hoover’s letter to the 
Speaker of the House, follows in fuil 
text: 

“Sir: I have the honor to transmit 
herewith for the consideration of Con- 
gress supplemental estimates of appro- 
priations for the Treasury Department 
for the fiscal year 1931, for public build- 
ing projects authorized by the act of 
May 25, 1926, as amended by the acts 
of Feb.°24, 1928, and Mar. 31, 1930; for 
the acquisition of certain properties 
within the District of Columbia to be 
used as sites for public buildings, as 


1928, and amended by the act of Mar. 
31, 1930; and for expenses incident to 
carrying out the public building pro- 
gram, $28,693,540. 

“The details of these estimates, the 
necessity therefor, and the reason for 
their submission at this time are set 
forth in the letter of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget transmitted 
herewith, with whose comments and ob- 
servations thereon I concur.” 

The letter to the President from the 
Director of the Budget, J. Clawson Roop, 
follows in full text: 

Sir: I have the honor to submit here- 
with for your consideration supplemental 
estimates of appropriations 


1931, for public building projects author- 
ized. by the act of May 25, 1926, as 
amended by the acts of Feb. 24, 1928, and 
Mar. 31, 1930, for the acquisition of. cer- 


Columbia to be used as sites for public 
buildings, as authorized by the act ap- 
proved, Jan. 13, 1928,“and amended by 
the act of Mar. 31, 1930; and for ex- 
penses incident to carrying out the pub- 
lie “building program, $28,693,540, as 
follows: 


Public Buildings.—Sites and ‘construc- 





be’ 





authorized by the act’ approved Jan. 13,| 


| 
| 


tain properties within the District of 


tion, under sections 3 and 5., public | of Columbia. 


owned; commissions on’sales of securi- 
ties for other companies; and miscel- 


@ laneous sources. 


The total income of Bond & Share for | Washington, 
the 24-year, period, he said, was $138,¢ 


680,325, of which fees from supervised 
companies were $51,096,767; dividends 
from stock owned, $32,507,474; interest 
on bonds, hotes, etc., $22,462,917; com- 
missions on sales of securities for others, 
$13,555,619; profits from sales of securi- 


ties owned, $16,401,773, and miscella-., 


neous, $2,655,775. 

The fees were 36.85 per cent of the 
total income. x 
Expenses Set Forth 

Total expenses of Bond & Share for 


738,-or 67.25 per cent of gross income. 
Dividends paid on pxeferred stock of 
Bond & Share were $17,083,214, or 12.28 
per cent of income, and on common, 
$53,628,695, or 38.68 per cent of income. 

The total dividends were 50.96 per 


cent of income, Mr. Bickley said. After 


all deductions, there was carried to sur- 
plus $18,651,146, or 13.44 per cent of 
earnings, he said: 

The income for services to supervised 
companies, Mr, Bickley said, is. divided 
into six classes, as follows: 


_ 1, Supervision, the fee being based on 
a per cent of the gross operating revenue 
e supervised operating _companies 


of 
and a fixed annual fee against the super- 


vised holding companies, which yielded 
$24,365,780 for the period 1905 to Mar. 


qi: 1929; 2, engineering fees, for prep<« 


aration of designs, estimates, etc., $12,- 


397,114 from 1905 to Jan. 1, 1929; 3, 

construction fees, for supervising, gon- 
struction 1905 to Jan. 1, 1928, $7,277,429; 
4, engineering and construction fees, Jan. 
1, 1928, to Mur. 13, 1929, $3,002,651; 5, 
general fees, for audits, investigations, 
et®, 1905 to Mar. 13) 1929, $3,265,877; 
pand services by Bond &-Share depart- 
ments, 1905 to Mar. 18, 1929, $787,894. 

Fixed Annual Fees Paid 


Fixed annyal fees paid to. Bond & 
Share by the holding companies which 
it supervises in 1927 were as follows 
according to Mr. Bickley: Electric Power 
& Light Corp., Lehigh Power Securities 
Co,, and American & Foreign Co., $12,- 
000 each; and American Power & Light 
Co., $3,000. The National Power & 
Light Co., another supervised” holding 
company, paid no fixed fee. 

The American Power & Light Co. also 
paid a fee of $2,500 for supervision of 
two of its subsidiaries, Mr. Bickley said, 
and, although Bond & Share representa- 
tives were asked why this company was 
treated differently from the others, the 
Information. was not given. 

Construetion feeg-are collected through 
two construction companies, Mr, Bickley 
said, the Phoenix Utility: Co. and the 
Texas Construction Co., which arrange 
for the construction, either doing it 
themselves or supervising the work done 

» by a contractor. 
Construction Fee Charged 
» The fees are 5 per cent of the first 
$200,000 of construction, 4% for the next 
$800,000, and 4 
tional. 

Commission examiners were denied ac- 
cess to the books of the company»show- 
ing details of engineering fees, Mr. Bick- 
ley said, but the total for 1927, which 
was $1,846,276, was given them. Of this, 
$942,294 was salaries and $883,314 was 
collected for “overhead” of the services, 


-. Mr. Bickley then reviewed commissions 


per cent for all addi- 


eceived by Bond & Share for sales of 
pecurities for supervised. companies and 
the American Gas & Electric Co. and 

‘its subsidiaries, for which he said Bond & 


‘ses 


Washington, 
Washington, 


| Washington, 
Washington, 
Building 
Washington, 
Washington, 
Washington, 
Washington, 
Washington, 


. C., landscape work 


Projects proposed under section 5, outside thé District of Columbia, of which 
$2,325,000 is for marine hospitals, $135,000 for quarantine stations, $115,000 


for an immigrant station, and 
borders 


. C., Department of Labor Building 


. C., Post Office Department Building 
. C., Public Health Service Building 
. C., State, War and Navy Building 


Bi ¥ 


-THE UNITED STATE 


Holding Companies 


Supplemental Estimates Transmitted 


Report of Budget Director to. President Hoover Includes 
Projects in 200 Cities and Towns 


President Hoover ‘on Apr. 22 trans-| building act, approved May 25, 1926, as 


amended, $25,000,000. 

The purpose of this estimate is to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to enter into céntracts for certain pub- 
lic building projects hereinafter men- 
tioned, in amounts not exceeding the re- 
spective limits of cost gixed for each 
project, and to provide a lump sum ap- 
propriation of $25,000,000, which shall 
be available, within the respective lim- 
its of cost fixed for all projects hereto- 
fore, herein, or hereafter authorized. un- 

er the provisions of- sections 3 and 5 
of the public building act, approved 
May 25, 1926, and the acts amendatory 
thereof approved Feb. 24, 1928, and, 
Mar. 31, 1930. 

Section 3, Proje¢ts—In the following 
schedule are listed projects which it is 
proposed to take up under section 3 of 
the publie building act, which authorized 
the appropriation of $15,000,000 to spp- 
plement existing authorizations of $9,- 
249,317.24, for public building projects 
therein specifically mentioned, making a 
total of $24,249,317.24 available. Against 
this amount projects aggregating $22,- 
789,452 in cost have been authorized, 
leaving. $1,459,865.24 available at this 
time. The limits of cost recommendesl 
for the projects now submitted will re- 
duce this Amount to.$1,126,365.24. 

Schedule of’ projects proposed under 
section 3 of the public building act of 
May 25,1926, as- amended: 

Putnam, Conn., post office, $33,500; 
Seettle, Wash., Federal office building, 
$200,000; Waltham, Mass., post office, 
$100,000; total, $333,500. 

Section 5, Projects Outside the District 
of Columbia.—In the following sched- 
ule are listed projects which jt is_pro- 
posed to take up under section 5 of the 
public building act, as amended, which 
authorized the appropriation of- $315,- 
000,000 for projects outside the District 
of Columbia, to which is to be added the 
proceeds derived from the sale of obso- 
lete buildings and sites, if and when sold. 
estimated at $48,000,000. Against this 
amount: projects aggregating $179,591,- 
876.04 in cost have been authorized, leav- 
ing $135,408,123.96 available at this time. 
The limits of cost recommended for the 
projects now submitted will reduce this 
amount to $58,603,823.96, to which will 
be added the proceeds of sale of aban- 
doned properties when made. 

Schedule of projects proposed under 
section 5 of the public building act of 
May 25, 1926, as, amended, outside the 
District of Columbia. (These are shown 
in adjoining column.) % 

Section 5. Projects in the District of 


for the} Columbia.—In the following schedule are 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year) listed. projects which it is proposed to 


take up under section 5 of the public 
building act, as amended, which author- 
ized the. appropriation of $150,000,000 
for projects in the District of Columbia. 
Against this amount projects aggregat- 
ing $47,968,741 have been authorized, 
leaving $102,031,259 available at this 
time.. The limits of cost recommended 
for the projects now submitted will re- 
duce this.amount to $66,481,259. 

Schedule of projects proposed under 
section 5 of the public building act of 
May 25, 1926, as amended in the District 
(These are shown in ad- 
joining column.) 


. C., Department of Agriculture Buildings : 

. C., Archives Building (Authorization for change of location) 
. C., Interstate Commerce Commission Building 

. C., Department of Justice Building 

. C., connecting wing, Labor-Interstate Commerce Commission 


10,000,000 


2,000,000 
4,750,000 
50,000 
10,300,000 
865,000 
8,000,000 


$35,550,000 
$333,500 


76,804,300 
35,550,000 


Botal os spe vis. shies ea VSAVE GES SEAN on 00> ov cube cao 2 We vane Lyawen ge cyte $112,687,800 





Uniform Rates Asked 
For Ship Terminals 


Regulation Urged on House to 
Aid Competition 


Shipping competition at the Atlantic 
ports will be stimulated by the passage 
of the McDuffie bill to regulate rates on 
terminals (H. R. 10418), the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece was told by John P. Hall, repre- 
senting the port of Baltimore, at the 
hearing on the bill Apr. 23. At the 
close of the day’s hearing, Chairman 
Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., said 
that the Committee would not be able 
to hear any more witnesses at this time, 
‘but that everyone would be givén a 
chance when the hearing was reopened 
in about ‘a week or 10 days. 

- Equal Opportunity Sought 

J. Spencer Smith, president of the New 
Jersey board of commerce and naviga- 
tion, was the first witness to appear and 
he said that port authorities in his State 
were in fayor of the principles of the 
bill. He said that he did not know why 
interests in New York objected to it. 

“Horace Turner; of Mobile, Ala., said 
passage of the bill would not give refer- 
ence to any ports, but would give all 
an equal chance. Mr. Turner said he 
thoug' t the same competition should ex- 
ist between private, public, and railroad- 
owned terminals as it does now, except 
om a remunerative basis, instead of on 
an unremunerative basis. 

Maj. Gen. William L. Seibert, United 
States Army, retired, of Mobile, Ala., 
in charge of the State terminals in that 
city, said that these terminals had not 
been built for the purpose of making 
money, but were. to promote the com- 
merce of Alabama, and that all that they 
wish is to be self-supporting, but with 
the present compeition from the rail- 
road-owned terminals, this was not pos- 
siblé.. The people of his State are. in 
favor of all terminals being placed under 
Federal jurisdiction, Gen. Seibert said. 

In reply to a question by Representa- 
tive Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., 
as to how the terminals at the ports of 
Texas were owned, J. L. Darrouzet, of 
Galveston, Tex., testified that ownership 
varied, and that in 52 miles along the 
coast ‘of that State, there were four dif- 
ferent types of owners. 

Texas Ownership Described 

Representative’ McDuffie (Dem.), of 
Monroeville, Ala,, told the Committee 
that the main purpose-of the supporters 
of his bill, was to get the idea before 
the Committee, and that they were not 
wedded to the language of the bill, 


+ Acquisition of Properties to Be Used 


as Sites for Public’ Buildings, Washing- 
ton, D. C., $2,000,000.—The purpose of 
this estimate is to provide funds for con- 
tinuing the acquisition of properties to 
be used as sites for public buildings in 
the District of Columbia. The act of 
Jan. 13, 1928, authorized the appropria- 
tion of $25,000,000 for this purpose and 
$15,000,000 was added by the act of Mar. 
31, 1980. Against this amount $14,680,- 
000 has already been appropriated’and an 
item for an additional $7,000,000 is con- 
tained in the Treasurye Department ap- 
propriation bill for 1931, now under con- 
sideration in Congress, leaving $18,320,- 
000 available at-this time. The estimate 
now submitted will reduce’ this amount 
to $16,320,000. . 

Outside Professional Services. Public 

i 1931, $1,400,000.—The . esti- 

ate for this purpose in the budget for 
1931 was $275,000. That amount pro- 
vided only for projects then under ob - 
sideration, and made no provision for 
the projects which are now submitted 
largely as a result of the recent act ex- 
tending the public building program. 

As a means of further expediting con- 
struction progress under the extended 
building program, the Departrgent now 
desires, in the case of several of the 
larger buildings, to secure the services of 
private architects, not only for the prep- 
aration of sketches and general drawings 
as heretofore, but for the preparatiqn of 
working drawings, specifications, etc., 
but not for supervision or superintend- 
ence except In one case. For this- pur- 
pose, and in some instances to_ enable 
payment under the terms of contracts 
already made, the amount of the esti-’ 
mate herewith submitted will be re- 
quired for obligations maturing up to 
June 36, 1931. 

Salaries, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, 1931, $28,140.—The estimate for 
this purpose in the budget for 1931 was 
$390,670. The amount now requested is 
intended to provide for 19 additional ad- 
ministrative positions made necessary as 
a result of the recent act enlarging the 
public building program.- Provision for 
these positions for the balance of the 
fiscal year 1930 was made in the first de- 
ficiency act, fiscal year 1930, approved 
Mar. 26, 1930.. 

General Expenses of Public Buildings, 
1931, $265,400.—The estimate for this 

urpose in the budget for 1931 was 
1,644,670. The additional amount now 
requested’ provides for 85 additional.tech. 
nical positions also made necessary as a 
result of the enlarged public building 
program, and provision for the positions 
for the balance of the fiscal year 1930 
was also .made in the recent deficiency 
appropeation act. : 

he foregoing estimates, comprisin. 

five items, flow from legislation enacte 
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Stockholder Counsel 


To Congress on Public Construction Defends Proposal for. 


Merger of Railroads 


Senate Committee Is Told 
Great Northern-Northern 


Pacific Consolidation 
Would Be Beneficia 


—— 


Competition; eliminated by the pro- 
posed Great Northern-Northern Pacific 
consolidation, will consist of only 2 per 
cent of the total traffic of both roads, 
Walker D. Hines, counsel for the stock- 
holders of the-two roads, told the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
Apr, 23. \ ; 

The witness testified that under the 
present system, of all traffic carried by 
thestwo roads 75 per cent is noncompeti- 
tive, and that of the remaining 25 per 
cent of competitive traffic 23 per cent 
will continue to compete with the Mil- 
waukee system, the Union Pacific anc 
the Canadian Pacifft. 

The witness further declared that the 
theory of the anti-trust laws made it 
impossible for roads to consolidate where 
any competition existed, whether or not 
public interest would be served by such 
consolidation. Under that theory, he de- 
clared, citing a hypothetical example, if 
six lines served the same territory and 
were in any degree competitive, if in 
the interest of economy it was desirec 
to consolidate these lines into three 
strong competing lines, such consolida- 
tion would be impossible. 

The transportation act, he said, aban- 
doned this theory and adopted one of 
granting the rights of consolidation only 
requiring that substantial competition in 
lines serving the same territory. be main- 
tained. Ejight-five thousand miles of 
road consolidated under the transporta- 
tion act would have been impossible un- 
der the theory of the, anti-trust laws, 
he declared. 

With reference to the effect on em- 
ployment of the proposed merger, Mr. 
Hines declared that there had been “a 
great deal of unnecessary alarm and ex- 
aggeration” in the various statements 
before the Committee. 

After the plan was promulgated, he 
said, the employes did not enter any pro- 
test,. and consequently “we assumed, 
after. the wide publicity given the pro- 
posal, that labor was convinced that they 
were a taken care of. However, 
the consolidation is still open, and the 
employes still have a right to file any 
protest,” he said. 

Mr. Hfnes declared that in his opinion 
the Commission has the right to make 
as a contingency to be met by the roads, 
before granting the consolidation order, 
the gradual elimination of employes by 
the natural turnover process. 

Plan for Gradual Turnover 

“The executives of the two roads are 
willing that there be no immediate dis- 
charge of employes by reason of: the 
consolidation, but that the necessary 
elimination be made over a period of time 
= natural turnover process,” he 
said. 

“Then there is no disagreement be- 
tween us on that line,” Senator Pittman 
(Rep.), of Nevada, said, “but if it is a 
good policy in your case it would be a 
good policy in all eases.” ~The Nevada 
Senator suggested that such a contin- 
gency be set’ oh gll proposed: mergers, 
sfying that “it does not follow that ex- 
ecutives in other cases will look at it in 
that way, or that the Commission in 
other cases will look at it that way. 
Wouldn’t it be better to affirm it by act 
of Congress and require it in all cases?” 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
declared that this testimony differed with 
the testimony of the employes. 

“That is a natural ‘difficulty which 
arises when a Senate committee tries to 
act on general testimony brought before 
it,” the witness said. ‘Action should be 
based on facts from all sides found by 
the Commission.” 

Coal Field Development 

Mr. Hines further declared that the 
proposed merger will bring about devel- 
opment of coal fields in Montana hereto- 
fore unused, and rolling stock will be 
manufactured in the Northwest, thus af- 
fording employment to a number of men. 
“These are two outstanding examples of 
how this merger will bring about the 
maximum in economies with a minimum 
in labor loss. The penefit to labor is so 
evident that. the idea that labor will be 
menaced by the consolidation cannot be 
justified. The contrary is true,” 

Senator peri (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
questioned the witness as to former testi- 
mony that consolidation of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific would af- 
ford “lopsided” competition with the 
Milwaukee line, the weakest of the three. 

“While it is practicable to unite the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific, it is not practicable to unite either 
with the Milwaukee,” Mr. Hines replied, 
“and the Milwatkee will be greatly im- 

roved by the reorganization. While the 
Milwaukee has been comparatively weak 
in its organization, it is strongest in its 
ability to compete, from the point of 
view of location.” 
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Local Development 


Of Airports Urged 


Mr. Young Says Work Should 
Be Facilitated 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
best designs submitted will stimulate 
public interest in airport development 
and educate the tayman to a broader 
conception of what his local airport 
should be. 

Once this conception is firmly im- 
planted in the public mind, it seems not 
unreasonable to assume that municipal 
bond issues and. public financing for air- 
ports will be materially facilitated, and 
that the funds so appropriated will more 
nearly approach the amount necessary 
to provide permanent airports, adequately 
savipped with proper buildings and facili- 

jes. 

Conclusions drawn as .a result of the 
competition, by the committee of judges, 
and made public through the Department 
of Commerce were as follows: The com- 
petition has brought out rather forcibly 
(1) that airports must be definitely re- 
lated to the highways and traffic arteries 
of the community they serve, (2) that 
airports serve many of the functions of 
a public park in providing great open 
spaces for public health and enjoyment, 
and (3) that the marginal areas sur- 
rounding the landing fields (which must 
be kept free of encroaching structures) 
offer exceptional opportunity for develop- 
ment of public recreation grounds, play- 
grounds and amusement parks that con- 


of | tribute definitely to the city even 
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INDEX 


Consolidations 


Schedule of Public Building Projects 


(Construction Outside of Distriet of Columbia Proposed in Section 5, 


Public Buildings Act, May 25, 1926.) 


“ 


Aberdeen, Miss., post office, court house 

Albany, N. Y., post office, court house, custom house 
Allentown, Pa., post office 

Altoona, Pa., post) office..........+++-++5 CiAGRERe VAN es Oco0 e690: cco ge ad 
Ambrose, N. Dak., inspectién station....... ava 


Anaconda, Mont., post office..........-++8-+5 
Andover, Mass., post office 
Astoria, Oreg., post office, custom house 
Auburn, Ind., post office. 
Aurora, Ill., post office.. 
Aurora, Mo., post office.. 
Austin, Minn., post office. . ee ah 
Baltimore, Md., marine hospital (authorization to purchase land within 
the present limit of costs) 
Barberton, Ohio, post office 
Bath, N. Y., post office 
Baton Rouge, La., post oliice, court house ¢ 
Bay City, Mich., post office, court house, custom housé 
Beckley, W. Va., post office......-6--cerreee sees BoP cals CG coe ewe ses th 
Beloit, Wis., post office........... 0. sees cet e ree ctte owners tees cnes 
Bend, Oreg., post Office..... 6... cere reese cere terete reer eeseeecnes 
Berkeley, Calif., post office : 
Bloomfield, N. J., post office 
Bristol, Va., post office....... 00... cee cee get Oe tate etree eens en ppc ease 
Brockton, Mass., post oflice (authority to change character of project) 
Broken Bow, Nebr., post, office 
Brownsville, Tex., court house, custom house and post office 
ducyrus, Ohio, post office. ...... 66 eee eee eter eee ees grate e's 6.6000 see w obs +t 
Jaldwell, Idaho, post, office 
Cambridge, Mass., post office,.......6-.ee-ceeeee BAAS Cc ti ewe e cc vtecvahee 
Canaan, Vt., inspection station 
Canon City, Coio., post ofiice 
Cedar City, Utah, post office 
harlottesville, Va., post office and court house 
Chattanooga, Tenn., post office and court house 
Cincinnati, Ohio, post office........+ Si weae Pee EE ae Nis ce kes cee csoceatte 
Clearfield, Pa., post office 
Coatesville, Pa., post office 
Loleman, Tex., post office......... 
Conneaut, Ohio, post office. ..........-.--+8 
Cumberland, Md., court house, post oftice.... 
Davenport, Iowa, post office and court house 
Daytona Beach, Fia., post office 
Decatur, Ind., post office 
Derby, Conn., post office : 
Detroit, Mich., custom house and other: Government offices 
Detroit, Mich., immigrant station. Fhe ake ee ele ERDAS 0034 Co's hee 
Detroit, Mich., marine hospital 
Dillon, S. C., post office...... 
Dubuque, Iowa, custom house 
Easton, Md., post -office 
Edenton, N. C., post office 
El Centro, Calif., post office 
Elko, Nev., post office. 
Exeter, N. H., post office........../+--+++5 alae «6b Bei Sebo e scVedncs «oh 
Fairbanks, Alaska, posi oifice, court house, jail 
Fort Covington, N. Y., inspection station 
Fort Valley, Ga., post office 
Fort Worth, Tex., post office.........--seeeeeeeeeeeeenereeeece See 
Fort Worth, Tex., post office, court house 
Frederick, Okla.,-post office 
Gallup, N. Mex., post office 
Grafton, N. Dak., ‘post office 
Greenfield, Ind., post office 
Green River, Wyo., post office 
Greenville; Pa., post office 
Hamilton, Ohio, post office 
Harlan, Ky., post office 
Harvey, Ill., post office f 
Helena, Mont., Federal office building 
Hempstead, N. Y., post. office 
ee Point, N. C., post office 
ouston, Tex., post office and court house. 
Huntsville, Tex., post office. , f 
Inspection stations (authority to sell. sites and purchase new sites) 
Jackson, Mich., post office.. : 
Jackson, Ohio, post office... 
Jamzica, N. Y., post office.......-. 
Jefferson City, Mo., post office, court house 
Jersey City, N. J., post office 
Joliet, Ill, post office 
Key West, Fla., post office, court house, customs house 
Kissimmee, Fla., post office 
Kittanning, Pa., post office 
Knoxville, Tenn., post office 
Lake City, Fla., post office......... Peeprcccgecegasedecscocccoccseevecs a 
Las Vegas, Nev., post office 
Lawrence, Mass., post office 
Lebanon, Ind., post office. ......-ceeeeeeceecerenssneeteboneee’ Ny sist bidsuedeg 
Le. Roy, N. Y., post office........ ee PUP CLL POLED TEE ek ee 
Lewisburg, Pa., post office, court House...........s.+++++- Prac cg ee anne 
Longview, Wash., post office . : 
Los Angeles, Calif., quarantine station. ......+-+s+sseereees base PbS ec cccnes 
Ludington, Mich., post office 
Lumberton, N. C., post office..... 2... sc eceeeecnneneeesssneece diie-e bole Sale 040: 
Lyons, N. Y., post office 
Madisonville, Ky., post office 
Manhattan, Kans., post office 
Mankato, Minn., post office and court house.........:.seeeeeereeeeree Bonne ss 
Maywood, IIl., post office 
Merced, Calif., post office 
Meridian, Miss., post office, court house 
Metaline Falls, Wash., inspection station 
Miami, Fla., quarantine station 
Minneapolis, Minn., post office 
Mobile, Ala., post office 
Modesto, Calif., post office 
Montgomery, Ala., post office, court house 
Montrose, Colo., post office.... 
Mooers, N. Y., inspection station 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, post office. . 
Muncie, Ind., post office.... 
Nanticoke, Pa., post office. . 
Napoleon, Ohio, post office. . 
Nashville, Tenn., post office and custom DON. o 65 ci Tecechewbdhispese ceeds be 
New Bern, N. C., post office, court house, custom house 
New Kensington, Pa., post office 
Newport News, Va., custom house and post dffice 
New York, N. Y., post office, .......-.cccescccsecesneeeseeences Se ot chk 4ni 
Norfolk, Nebr., post office 
Norfolk, Va., post office, court house, custom house 
Norman, Okla., post Gffice.........ccceeececeereeerseccesengeres gr teveeeee 
Norristown, Pa., post office . 
Northfield, Minn., post office : 
Norton Mills, Vt., inspection station 
Norwalk. Conn., post office, court house 
Nyack, N. Y., post office 
Oelwein, Iowa, post office 
Oneida, N. Y., post office ; 
Opelousas, La., fourt house and post office 
Orange, N. J., post office 





Oroville, Calif., post office 
Oroville, Wash., inspection station 
Palm Beach, Fla., post office........--.6-.ee-ceees gise dkbaekdidssaee colt ice 
Palmer, Mass., post office 
Palo Alto, Calif., post office 
Pekin, Ill., post office 
Peru, IL, post office 
Philadelphia, Pa., post office 
Phoenix, Ariz., post office 
Pikesville, Ky., post office 
Pittsburg, Kans., post office............ Seats 
Plainview, Tex., post office : 
Ponca City, Okla., post office.... 
Ponce, Porto Rico, post office.. 
Port Angeles, Wash., post, office 
Portland, Me., post office 
Potsdam, N. Y., post officé.... 
Princeton, W. Va., post offie 
Quincy, Mass., post office 
Rochester, N. Y., post office 
Rochester, Pa., post office 
Rockford, Ill., post office 
Rock Hill, S. C., post office . ; 
Rooseville, Mont., inspection station. ..........6.:eeseneecenrns oe mana 
St. Louis, Mo., post office. .......ccccccrcccccscccecsseeeseseccs Te Von's baad 
Salem, Mass., post office 
Salt Lake City, Utah, post office, court house. .i....6scceeee cece er ecenereene 
San Angelo, Tex., post“office and court house 
Sanford, Me., post office 
Sapulpa, Okla., post office 
Sarasota, Fla., post office 
Seattle, Wash., Marine Hospital... %........sseseeeeeee senescence eo 
Shreveport, La., goat alice and court house 
Sikeston, Mo., post Gian soso ce 
Sioux City, Iowa, court house, post 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., post office, court house 
South Bend, Ind., post office, court house 
Milwaukee, Wis., post office. ...........ccceeeeeeees Bs dere i ocie eck 
Springfield, Ohio, post office 
Springfield, Vt., post office........se+sesseee Reicins soso Mes aiae esas 
Steckton, Calif., post Office... ..ccecreseeeeratrereteeeeees ee Se ee 
Sturgis, Mich., post. office 
Stuttgart, Ark., post office 
Sweetwater, Tex., post office 
Taunton, Mass., post office 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., post’ office, court house 
Thermopolis, Wyo., post office. 
Troy, Ohio, post office 
Two Rivers, Wis., post office. 
Union City, N. J., post office 
Uniontown, Pa., post offiee.... 
Urbana, Ohio, post office 
Vincennes, Ind., post office 
Warren, Rv I., post office 
Warsaw, Ind., post office 
Watertown, S. Dak., post office. .........eccceeeeceee rene eeeneeee RA oo a ate 
Watsonville, Calif., post office 
Wellsboro, Pa., post office 
Wellsville, N. Y., post office. . 
West Berkshire, Vt., inspection station...........+:ss++eeeee DER asa cies 
Westminster, Md., post office 
Westplains, Mo., post office 
Wichita Falls, Tex., post office, Court house 
Winner, S. Dak., post offies............ ‘OPPO ro cae: | ee 
Winthrop, Mass. post ote. 
Wiscensin Rapids, Wis,, post office..........65..+e008 ns oR. Oo cae 
Woodstock, Ill:; post o 
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115,000 
70,000 
70,000 


515,000 
100,000 
875,000 
450,000 
455,000 
185,000 
596,000 
80,000 
145,000 
1,575,000 
125,000 
200,000 
210,000 
90,000 
95,000 
255,000 
210,000 
70,000 
135,000 
105,000 
75,000 
90,000 
77,000 
300,000 
160,000 
180,000 
555,000 
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New York Petitione 
To Sanction Plans f 
Power Consolidation: 


Niagara Hudson Corporatio 
As Holding Concern See 
To Acquire Control 
Several Utilities 


State of New York: 
Albany, Apr. 23. 

_ The Niagara Hudson Power Corpora-_ 
tion and the Mohawk Hudson Power Cot- 
poration are to be consolidated into & 
new ene to be known as the Ni- 
agara Hudson Power Corporation, w 3 
desires to acquire the stocks of the 2 
land County Traction Company, the East- 
ern New York Utilities Corporation, the 
New York Power & Light Corporation, 
the Utica Gas & Electric Company and 
the Syracuse Lighting Company, Inc., 
according to a petition just filed with the 
public service commission, 


No change in the financial structure 
of any of: the operating companies is in- 
volved, the petition states, and the a 
plication is made to the commission off y 
for the purpose of removing any doubt 
that may exist with reference to the 
right of the two holding companies to 
consolidate, There is no definite stat- 
utory requirement for the consent of the 
commission ta the filing of a certificate 
of consolidation, it is stated. 


Advantages to Public 


The stocks proposed to be acquired 
by the new company are held now by the 
Mohawk Hudson Power Corporation, the 
petition says, and continues: 

“Niagara Hudson Company does not 
at present own any stock of any of the 
operating companies referred to as held 
by the Mohawk Hudson. Niagara Hud- 
son does own approximately 9 cent 
of the common stock of the Mohawk 
Hudson. 

“The commission is already familiar 
with the existence of the affiliated Pp 
of gas and electric utilit: oma 
located in the western, northern, central 
and eastern parts of the State, ‘con- 
stituting and gemerally known as the — 
Niagara Hudson system. By means of 
such affiliation great advantages ito the 


public have resulted, and further ad- 


vantages will result in consequence of 
the availability throughout this group, 
or ‘in any particular locality in 
group, of the combined resources’ of the 
affiliated ¢ompanies. Many efficiencies 
and economies are le possible by 
means of ‘coordinated and unified action 
by or for the benefit of all such affiliated 
operating companies. | 
More Efficiency Forseen 


“Tt is believed that increased efficiency 


{and economy of service to the companies 


in\the group and to the communities 
served by them can be effected by the di- 
rect holding of the stocks of the compa- 
nies in the Mohawk Hudson group by 
Niagara Hudégon with the consequent 
elimination of Mohawk Hudson as a sep- 
arate entity. 

“There is in the proposed direct hold- 
ing of the underlying stocks of the -Mo- 
hawk Hudson nothing contrary to thé 
public interest and on the other hand dis- 
tinct benefits to the public and to the 
operating companies involved appear ‘in 
that the advantages of a centralized or- 
ganization can be thereby made more di- 
rectly and conveniently, available to any 
given community or operating com- 
pany.” F 

The prayer of the petition is that an 
order be issued by the commission “au- 
thorizing, so far as may be required, the 
acquisition, taking and holding of the 
stocks referred to in the petition as held 
by the Mohawk Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion, or to which the Mohawk Hudson 
Power Corporation is entitled ta sub- 


rere.” 


0 Decisions Made by I. €. C. . 


| said b6nds ‘to be sold at not Jess than. 





In Four Rail Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public?on Apr. 23 decisions in un- 
contested finance cases, which are sui- 
marized as follows: ‘ 


Report and order in Finance Docket Ms. 
8174, authorizing the Boston & Maine Rail- ; 
road to issue in temporary.and definitiva ™ — 
form not exceeding $15,000,000 of firsc- 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, Series = 


per cent of par and accrued interest and 
the proceeds used to reimburse applicant’s — 
treasury for expenditures heretofore na 
in paying matured bonds and for conte 
purposes, to retire certain outstand . 
bonds, and to provide for proposed capital. 
expenditures to be made during 1930, ap- 
proved, 5 

Report and certificate in Finance 
No. 8105, authorizing the St. Louis @ 4 
River Railroad to construct an extension 
its lines in Belleville, St. Clair 
Ill., approved. atts 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8156, authorizing (1) the Upper Coos 
road to issue $566,000 ef 4% per cent” 
tension-mortgage gold bonds to. retire a 
like principal amount of maturing i 
said bonds, to be delivered to the : 
Central Railroad Company, as principal 
obligor thereof, in reimbursement for 
penditures to be incurred in retiring matur- 
ing bonds; and (2) tle Maine Central Rail- 
toad Company to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of said bonds b: 
anteeing payment of the principal 
and the interest thereon, approved. 


reof 


Growth: 


.... Sales of electricity 
by all companies in the 


National Electric Group 
increased 16% in 1929 
-... sales of- gas ine 
creased 9%. ‘ 


These figures are an in- — 
dex of steady growth 
both by the companies, 
and the 2015 communi- 
ties which they serve © 
in 15 states, ... from 
Maine to Florida. 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC” 
POWER COMPANY... . 
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Wet anor wr aia Unieeo TATES DAILY 
“Finance Shareholder Liability ‘' 
cit Banker Says. |Holding Companies for Banks Upheld —_|[etts Bill on Joint (Services Rendered by Parent Utility — 

: lew Systems Result By President of Detroit Organization Stock Land Banks | Described at Federal Investigation 


From Business Need Opinion Expreised to House. Committee That Members To Be Given House Transcript 
' -\- | Derive Many Benefits While Retaining Local Management — 


r. Lord Explains Rise of. Testifying Apr. 88 before the House | ing “Legislation Recommended,” I note 


a 
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Power Development 


New Coast-to-coast 
Steamship Service 


of Testimony Covers Accountant’s Version of Via Canal Is Opposed 
Assistance Given Operating Units , ; 


Committee Agrees to Report Post Office Department Told 


favorable insurance contracts,’ handling 
income tax matters, preparation of sta- 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 


on| script of testimony Apr. 16 by Jud- 


_ Anpgentina (peso, gold) 


Gro Bra and ‘Chain | Banking and Currency Committee, in its | that the Comptroller recommends the en- 
“Ps nch hearings on branch, chain’ ard group| actment of legislation, which will bring 
‘bank holding companies 
under some degree of Federal super- 
vision. The Guardian Detroit . Union 
Group, Inc., would. welcome. the. expan- 
sion of the visatorial power of the Comp- 


Banking and Effect on 
‘Communities : 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

closely knit banking service than has 
available heretofore through the 
jsolated unit banks, which met the less 
. exacting requirements of a few, years 
ago,” he said. : R 
Moreover, he stated, this country’s 
highly integrated industrial enterprises 
have time and again proved “bulwarks 
of strength in peace and in war, in pros- 
perity and in depression.” “Our great 
Superpower systems,” he said, “have 
created huge reservoirs of energy, with 
a flexibility of distribution which has 
enormously increased our potential 
productivity and, incidentally, substan- 


es tially lowered the average cost of elec- 


trical energy to the consumer.” 

It seems axiomatic, Mr. Lord stated, 
that the happiness and prosperity of the 
residents of a given community depend 
upon the progress of its wealth-produc- 
ing industries and _ other activities. | 
These cannot flourish unless adequate | 
banking facilities are promptly and con-! 
tinuously available. Banking must 


adapt “itself to changing conditions if| 


industry and trade are not to be 
hamstrung in the struggle for world | 
markets, which is, according to Mr.) 
Lord. beginning to emerge as the out- 


standing characteristic of the period | 


through which we are passing. 
Appraisal of Results Premature 

It is too early, the witness said, to 
fully appraise the results attained by 
group banking to date. Time alone will 
tell. he added, whether that is the proper 
solution of banking difficulties. which 
have grown up, especially in the rural 
areas. He pointed out, however, seven 
advantages of group banking as con-| 
ceived by him. These included pooling 
of resources, independence of outside fi- 
nancial institutions, better credit in- 
formation and investment advice service, | 


assured continuance ef capable manage- | 


ment, contact with innumerable types of 
business, diversity of risk, and a broader 
and more active market for the shares | 
held by stockholders. 

The Guardian Detroit Union Group 
owns a controlling interest in 27 banks, 
including 10 national banks, 12 State 
banks, and five trust companies, it was 
stated, with tetal resources of $476,389,- 
442: and in addition, on Mar. 27, 1930, 
the group owned an approximate 40 per 
cent interest in 7 small State banks. The 
group has so far confined its operations 
to the lower peninsula of Michigan, a 
natural relatively compact trade area. 


There is no present intention, according | 


to Mr. Lord’s statement, of crossing State 


lines, although economically, Toledo and | 


other Ohio cities are within the trade 
area of Detroit./ 


“We feel at this time,” he continued, | 
“that group or branch banking so far | 


as our own activities are concerned should 


be confined to an area which by the very | 


nature of its business and industries is 
more or less\ dependent upon Detroit.” 
The only corporations, it was stated, now 
a part of the group but located outside 
the State of Michigan, are the Ohio- 
Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Cleveland, and the Guardian Detroit Com- 
pany of California, a securities sales or- 
ganization with offices in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


Small Town Situation 

Following the reading of his formal 
statement to the Committee Mr. Lord} 
Was subjected to questioning by the mem- | 
bers. During the course of the ques- 
tioning he stated that he does not be- 
lieve unit banks in the smaller cities 
and towns will survive over a period of 
years: Branch banking will solve the 
problem in the cities under 10,000 in 
population, he stated, where unit banks 
cannot operate profitably unless with ex- 
ceptionally able management. The rec- 
ord of failures, and in this respect Mich- 
igan is better off than most States, indi- 
cates, he declared, that unit independent 
banks cannot survive in the small towns 
with profit to their shareholders. 

_ Instead of destroying individual ini- 
tiative, Mr. Lord declared that group 
banking increased it. Competition has 
not suffered, he said, and there never 
will come a time when there is not active 
banking competition. There is an over- 
development of branch: competition in 
Detrcit, with considerable duplication in 
Many sections of the city. 

There is no forcing of the “recom- 
es Petes” of the group on the 
units of the group, according to’ Mr. 
Lord 7 5 


The hearings will be resumed Apr. 24 
when George F. Rand of the Marine 
Midland Corporation of Buffalo, N. Y., 
will testify. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Apr. 23.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
. Purpose of the assessment and collection 
ef duties upon merchandisé imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New Ybérk market at noon today for 
cable transfers pa$able In the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) ..........+.s6-- 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
NED This ances satgesens 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
tomand (zloty) 
Yertugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) .. 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 


13.9567 
-7226 


26.7698 
486.2051 


2.5177 
23.8687 


17.4716 
5.2415 
40.2451 
26.7693 
11.2085 
4.4933 
5958 
2.47¢8 


China (Shanghai tael 


ima (Mexican dollar) 

ina (Yuan-dollar) 
India (rupee) 
J&pan (yen) 

apore (dollar) 
Camada (dollar) 

a (peso) 

ico (peso) 


99.9584 
99.9140 
47.5425 
88.0897 
zl (milreis) 


2.5207 
1B (POSO) weeecencrsereceee 96.3900 


SP eee ere tee eeeeeneees am 


2.9620 | 


3.9228 | 


1.2965 | 


8 | statute. 


5 | or trust companies. 


banking, -Robert O. Lord, president of | the operations 


the Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc., 


‘| described how that organization was 


formed to meet conditions in the Detroit 
area of Michigan, and gave his reasons 
for believi 
benefits to the banking corporations that 
have become members of. the group. 
The Guardian Detroit Group, Mr. Lord 
said, “was organized purely as a hold- 
ing company, and, as such, its powets 
are limited solely to ownership of. shares 
and other securities. and. the exercise of 
the incident privileges of .such owner- 
ship.” > : 
Mr. Lord emphasized “the group policy 
of noninterference with local manage- 
ment.” An authorized summary of his 
statement follows in full text: 


In brief, the local banks, trust com- 
panies: and other unit members of the 
group are, and should be, considered as 
enjoying all the rights and accepting all 
the responsibilities of full partnership 
in the group, among the advantages of 
which are: 


First: Each separate institution has 
the backing of resources many times 
|greater than its oWn, giving the de- 
| positor even greater assurance as to 
| safety of his funds, 


| Second: The larger local corporations 
need no longer ge_to 
eago for such accommodations as they 
may need in the matter of loans. The 
| group should be able to provide all.the 
| funds to which any of the local corpora- 
tions are entitled. 


Third: The depositors will have avail- 
able to them the credit information and 
the financial and investment advice of 
a large organization, including special- 
ists in many lines.. A single institution 
of moderate size could not afford to em- 
ploy such experts. 

Fourth: The depositors are assured of 
the continuance of capable management 
of the local institution. The greup com- 
pany must, of necessity, be in a posi- 
tion to furnish capable personnel to any 
unit member of the. group when called 





| upon to do so. 


Fifth: The group provides contact with 
innumerable types of business and co- 
operation in developing new business for 
clients. 

Sixth: The original stockholders of 
the unit bank, after exchanging their 
stock for stock of the group company, 
will have a diversity of risk, dependent 
not alone on the prosperity of their local 
community but supplemented by larger 
resources with the investment spread 
;}over banking institutions located in 
;}many eities—in banks serving a wide 
range of industry and territory. 

Seventh: Their new group stock ‘is 
part of an issue of much greater num- 
ber of shares, owned by © thousands 
rather than hundreds of investors, giv- 
ing them a bfoader and more active mar- 
ket in case they care to buy or sell—a 





stock recognized as desirable collateral | 


in every large city in the country. 


Establishmerit of Sound 


| Policies Necessary 


| Of course, the advantages referred to 
| above can be obtained only as a result 
| of establishing sound policies uniformly 
| throughout the group; developing. unit 
| organizations with the ability to put 
these policies. into. effeet;-and providing 
'a means of measuring the degree in 


| Which these. policies are effectively ap- 


| plied. The problem is to devise a form 


or organization which will accomplish 
| these purposes without in any way in- 
frmging upon local autonomy. 

It would appear that the board of 
directors of the group company (upon 
which practically all units are repre- 
sented by one or more directors) could, 
with perfect propriety, announce its be- 
| lief in the soundness of a given policy, 
}and request the President to bring it, 
}as a “recommended policy” to the at- 
j tention of the boards of directors of all 
unit member institutions liable to be 
benefited thereby. 

_ The board of directors of the local unit 

institution would be’ at liberty to agree or 
| disagree with the recommendation, but 

when, as and if approved. by the local 
j board, it would become the “approved 
| policy” of the local unit; institution. 

Both the board of directors of the local 
unit institution and that of the group 
| would have, then, a joint interest in see- 
jing that these “approved policies” are 
put into effect. They also have a natural 
desire to know the degree of conformity 
to established policies attained by the 
local unit in question and how it com- 
| pares in relative operating efficiency with 
other units of the group. 


|Useful Functions of 
Group Set Forth 


Apparently, then, the group company 
}can perform the following useful func- 
tions for the local unit institutions with- 
out in any way violating \the basic policy 
of encouraging local management to run 
their own banks, namely: 

(a) Acting as a clearing house for .in- 
formation bearing upon policies, . prac- 
| tices, and results obtained by the various 
member unit institutions; 

(b) Systematically making available 
to all units the practice of the best with 
|a view to enabling all to reach the high- 
| est standards ‘of operation and resultant 
profit; 

(c) Providing expert .advice at mini- 
|mum cost in regard to tax and insurance 
|matters, and extraordinary legal ques- 
tions; 

(d) Providing capable supervision in 
| connection with building construction and 
management; 

(e) Coordinating business development 
attivities; 

(f) Purchasing 
and supplies in quantity; 

(g) The group company’ should also 
provide an independent examining force, 
1a no way responsible for the condition 
which its examination discloses, to sup- 
' plement the work of the board of direc- 
| tors of a local unit in connection with the 
/ examining responsibilities imposed by 


| Federal Supervision of 


| Holding Companies Welcome 


In brief, it should be the principal 
furtetion of the group company to act in 
an advisovy capacity—recommending to 
the boards. of the local units, policies, 
practicés, economies, ete. 

The local boards and’ the logal officers 
| of the units must operate their own banks 
They are better able 





In that part of the latest. report of the 


42.8750 ' Comptroller to Congress, under the head- 


{ 


New York or Chi-| 


standard equipment | 


in. which we are interested. 

The Comptroller also recommended a 
further amendment to safeguard the ad- 
ditional shareholders’ liability which 
each such bank holding siapery incurs 
through the ownership of the shares of 
national bank stock. As you -will ‘have 
noted from my statement, Guardian De- 
troit Union Group, Inc., through the pro- 
visions of its charter filed May 10, 1929 
(Article IX), provided for this double 
liability, feling that the depositor should 
be given every possible protection and 
| safeguard. 

As I see the situation today, we are 

confronted with the following facts: 
| (a) During the nine years ended Dec. 
| 31, 1929, 5.640 banks failed, with aggre- 
gate deposits exceding $1,700,000,000, af- 
fecting the savings of over 7,000,000 de- 
positors, and causing 114,000 share- 
| holders very serious losses. 
(b) During the last calendar year, 
|there were 640 bank failures which 
caused the tying up of $234,000,000 of 
deposits—the greatest of, any year in 
| the decade, except 1926. 

(c) It is perfectly obvious that there} 
is something radically wrong with a| 
\System of banking which permits ‘such 
| unusual hardships to be imposed over a 
wide geographical area, particularly in 
; the smaller communities. 


| (d) During the same period, there have | 
; been no important failures among the} 
| banks in the larger cities. 

(e) All attempts to improve matters | 
by legislation requiring the guarantee | 
|of deposits or the like have been proven | 
{to be. economically unsound, and have 


| been practically abandoned. 
(f) Federal reserve banks are not| 


|charged with the responsibility of pre- 
| venting bank failures and it is clearly | 
| beyond the power of any governmental 
|agency to stand between banks and in- 
| solvency. 





(g) Intensification of the present cor-| 


| respondent system has been suggested 
}as a remedy, with the thought that the 
| technical banking experience and ap- 
|proved metropolitan banking methods 


should be made available to a greater | 


degree to smaller banks. Probably every 
failed bank was a correspondent of some 
metropolitan bank, but that fact has not 
prevented failures at the rate of more 
+than five hundred per year. In any 
event, there would be no obligation, un- 
der the correspondent system, for the 
metropolitan banks to protect the loeal 
depositors of their country correspond- 
ents. 


No Probability of 
Concentration of Capital 


In the final analysis, successful banking 
depends ‘tipen able management and upon 
outside economic conditions. Through 
b¥anch or group banking, management 
for the smaller communities can undoubt- 
edly; be improved in the vast majority 
of. cases—and through a larger institu- 
tion properly capitalized with large fi- 
|nancial resourcés and diversification of 
| assets and ‘carefully supervised both by 
| the organization itself and by the gov- 
ernmental, authorities, much greater pro- 
| tection can be given to the depositors 
and shareholders. 

To my mind, there is no probability of | 
undue concentration of capital, nor of | 
the building up of a monopoly, for so} 
long as the banking business can be made | 
| to earn with safety a satisfactory return | 
| competition will exist and new banks will | 
continue to be organized in the future as | 
in the past. 
| I am in full agreement with Governor | 
Roy A.‘Young of the Federal Reserve | 
| Board in his statement before this Com- | 
mittee that group, chain and branch 
banking have developed because of busi- | 
|nmess necessity, even though there has | 
| been little encouragement for it in the | 
; way of legislation. Manifestly, more | 
than one-half of the total banking re-| 
| Sources of the country, measured in terms | 
| of loans and investments, would not now | 
| be held by branch, chain and group sys- 
|tems unless there had been some good 
| reason for this great growth. With him, | 
| I regard it as a natural development. 
| While undoubtedly economies of opera- 
| tion would result from the conversion of 
| some of the present group systems into 
branch systems, I question whether this 
| Should be forced by legislation. There is 
|@ very definite advantage arising from 
the retention by a local bank of its own 
| name and identity, which, in most cases, 
has a long and honored significance in the 
| eyes of the local public. Even though 
branch banking were permitted  State- 
| wide in Michigan, at the present time’ it | 
|is likely that some of our unit banks 
| would be kept as units, retaining their 
| Own corporate identity. 

_In any event, I should like to empha- 
| Size ‘that the financial mechanism of the 
country is a delicately balanced machine, 
|and I respectfully urge upon you gentle- 


|of the banks to collect the assessments. 





| men that whatever course you decide to 
; Pursue should be tempered with the 
| knowledge that its effects are likely to 
be far-reaching. 

It seems to me that we must seek im- 
provement through evolution, rather than 
revolutionary measures, and allow time 
for the entire banking structure to adapt 
itself to the new order. 


‘Quick Action Asked 


Delay, President Is Told 


Legislative ‘action on the Muscle 
Shoals project at the present session of 
Congress was urged on President 
Hoover Apr. 23 by a delegation of busi- 
ness men of Knoxville, Tenn., 
|} called on him at the White House. 

The delegation, which was presented 
to President Hoover by Representative 
Taylor (Rep.), of Lafollette, Tenn., told 
the President, Mr. Taylor said, that they 
preferred legislation which would pro- 
vide for private operation 5f the Mascle 
‘Shoals project, but that they would be 
willing to accept the Norris bill provid- 
ing for Government operation rather 
| than have no legislation at all. 


who 





| 


On Muscle Shoals. 


| pointing out that the construction of 


|Federal Operation Better 2 


Amended | Proposal 
Double Liability of Share- 
holders / 


‘ The House Banking and Currency 


the organization results in| troller to include all of the corporations | Committee voted Apr. 23 to. report to the 


House for passage the Letts biil (H. R. 
9433) with amendments, ‘relating to the 
double liability of shareholders in joint 
stock land baiiks. 

Representative Letts (Rep.), of Daven- 

port, Iowa, who introduced the bill stated 
orally that the measute is wholly in the 
interest of the bondholders, and that it 
is Necessary because of the recent Su- 
preme Court decision which held that the 
statute under which the banks are or- 
ganized did not. specifically provide that 
receivers of joint stock land banks have 
authority to collect the double liability, 
and that such authority cannot be im- 
lied. Thus it was left to the bond- 
olders, he said, to go into court to en- 
force the double liability for the protec- 
tion of the bonds. 


The bill has been amended by the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Letts stated, so that all of 
the rights recognized by the Supreme 
Court will be preserved. 


ceiver is provided for. 
been“added that no interest will be re+ 
quired on assessments made and, more- 
over, that.where stockholders have vol- 
untarily paid interest it will be refunded 
to them. From now on, if the bill be- 
comes law, according to Mr. Letts, re- 
ceiverships of joint stock land banks will 
be on the same basis as receiyerships of 
national banks. . 


The measure will correct an obvious 
oversight in the law as_ originally | 
framed, Mr. Letts declared. The stock- 
holders found a technicality in the law, | 
and have availed of: it in litigation con- | 
testing the right of the receivers of some 


The bill is misunderstood in some quar- 
ters, Mr. Letts said, ‘and not generally 
recognized as in the interest of the bond- 
holders. The action of the Committee, | 
in his opinion, should aid stockholders 
,of the Kansas City’Joint Stock’ Land | 
Bark, which is in the hands of a re-| 
| ceiver, in efforts in the direction of a 
reorganization of that bank, 


| 
| 





Hearing Conducted 


The right of | 
court review of the actions of the re-| 
A provision has' 


| ployes of the Electric Bond & Sh 





| On Railroad Claims 


Damage Cases Against Govern-| 


ment Termed Numerous 
| t _ - 
Hearing on the legal-phases of a num- | 
|ber of claims against the Federal Gov- | 
/ernment. for damages claimed to have | 
|been suffered under Government control 
lof railroads was held Apr. 23 by the) 
| House Committee on Claims. 
| Representative Box (Dem.), of Jack- 
|sonville, Tex., as chairman of the sub- 
| committee in charge of these claims, said 
many bills have been presented and that 
others are in contemplation. The sub- | 
committee hearing’ was on H. R. 6420, | 
| 6715, 6716, and 7025. 


i 


The Esch-Cummins Act of 1920, which | 


| returned the roads to their owners, re- 
| quired all such claims. be presented for 
| settlement within two years but many 
were not submitted in that period and it 
is claimed, according to the Committee, 
ae could not be presented by the time 
fixed. 


“One of these claims,” Mr. Box said, 
is by a wife for the alleged wrongful 
death of her husband from injuries from 
a railroad while it was Government 
owned. The husband died after a linger- 
ing illness occurring after expiration of 
the time for filing. Many kindred com- 
plicated elements enter into the claim.” 

The Assistant Director General and 


“ 


|General Solicitor of the United States 


Railroad Administration, Sidney F. An- 
drews, and Representative Mead (Dem.), 
of Buffalo, N. Y., testified before the 
Committee. 


Representative Box explained orally 
these claims, running into a large sum 
in the aggregate, may become numerous 
and may be coming forward for many 
years. He said the French spoliation 
claims which he -has opposed, and which 
were vetoed by Presidents Polk, Pierce 
and Cleveland, and some of which were 
paid to the amount of several millions 
of dollars after the claims were more 
than 100 years old, are still being 
pressed, without further action. 





“It is highly desirable,” he said, “that 
a correct and conclusive disposition of 
these claims be now made and a record 
made which will serve as a sound prece- 
dent when such claims are hereafter 
presented.” 


Mr. Copeland Opposes 
Inquiry of Ship Sales 


Reconsideration of Senate Ac- 
tion to Be Sought 


Notice.that he will seek reconsideration 
of the action by which the Senate on 
Apr. 22 ordered an investigation of the 
Shipping Board and its sale of United 
States Lines, was given in the Senate 
Apr. 23 by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 
New York. The resolution (S. Res. 129) 
was adopted unanimously. 

The New York Senator said orally that 
he is opposed to another investigation, 


ships is going forward under the act. 
“T see no reason for another investi- 

gation; the country is sick of them,” 

said Senator Copeland, adding, however, 





that he had not determined whether he 
will press\his motion for reconsideration. 

Vice’ President Curtis said orally 
that he will not appoint the investigating 
committee of five until he knows whether 
Mr. Copeland intends to seek a vote on 
his motion, which will withdraw the Sen- 
ate’s order for an investigation if it 
should prevail. 


Senator Copeland also said that he 
thought the Commerce Committee could 
inquire into the charges recently made 
against the Shipping Board administra- 
tion by the Comptroller General, J.-R. 
McCarl, in a report to the House. 


son C. Dickerman, an employe of 
the Federal Trade Commission, ap- 
pearing as a witness in the investi- 
gation by the Commission into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
Apr. 23 and continues as follows: 


Q. What is the position of the directors 
and ‘officers of Electric Bond & Share 
Company in the directorship and official 


personnel of the operating companies ?: 


A. The detail of these relationships, will 
be presented by other witnesses. In 
general it may be said that,the princi- 
pal officers of the, Electric Bond & Share 
Company are the principal officers of the 
holding companies. In many of these, 
the officers are directors of’ both the 
Electric Bond & Share Company and one 
or more of the holding companies. On 
the directorates of the supervised and 
operating companies also,appear one or 
more of the immediate officers of the 
Electric Bond & Share Company. In 
a few companies the mi&jority of the di- 
rectors are immediately associated with 
Electric Bond & Share Company. 

In 1929, of the total of 14 directors of 
the Carolina Power:& Light Company, 
six were officers of Electric Bond & Share 
Company. Two others were directors of 
the holding companies organized and 
managed by Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany. Two others may be considered as 
closely affiliated, and three were resi- 
dent officers of the Carolina Power & 
Light Company. Only one director 
seemed nonaffiliated with the Electric 
Bond & Share Company. Of the 12 offi- 
cers of the Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany, six were directly officers, or em- 

kre Com- 
pany with headquarters in New York 
City, while the other six were resident 
locally on the supervised properties. 

This may be considered an extreme 
case of close tying of directorates in a 
supervised company with Electric Bond 
personnel. However, there is always evi- 
dent a close relationship varying in de- 
gree. The important directors and. the 
officers of Electric Bond & Share are 
always in a position to Have a direct 
voice in the affairs of the associated and 
supervised companies. 

Q. Do the holding companies in the 
second group hold any physical property 
or carry on actual operations? A. They 
own no ,physical property, do not even 
maintain ‘individual offices, but all their 
affairs are carried out by the staff of 
the Electric Bond & Share Company, 
subject of course to the direction of 
their boards of directors. 
tinct corporations with issues of  se- 
curities, which are more or less gen- 
erally distributed around to the invest- 
ment public. They are purely holding 
companies, hold usually a majority and 


| often 100 per cent of the voting stock of 
| their 


subsidiary operating companies, 
which latter hold physical property, op- 


erating under charters granted to them | 


by the several States in which they are 


located, and which issue bonds and stocks | 


|to the public and also make service con- | Share Company for the time engaged on | 


tracts with the Electric Bond & Share 
Company. 


Method of Exercising 
Supervision Shown 


Q. You have referred to supervision 
exercised by Electric Bond & Share 
Company over its affiliated companies. 
How is this brought.about? A. The 
procedure seems to be that the Electric 
Bond & Share Company organizes a hold- 
ing company or institutes an intermedi- 
ary or nominee, through which various 
operafing utilities in contiguous terri- 
tory have been brought together into a 
new or enlarged corporation, the voting 
securities of which are largely trans- 
ferred to the holding company. The hold- 
ing company and/or the new operating 
company, then executes a service con- 
tract with the Electric Bond & Share 
Company. Thus the Electric Bond & 
Share Company has a financial interest, 


and proceeds to establish active servic- | 
ing or supervision. I have here a printed | 


copy of the service contract with operat- 
ing public utility companies, such as was 
in use in the Summer of 1929. 

Q. Specifically, American Power & 
Light Company, National Power & Light 
Company and Electric Power & Light 
Company. Is that not true? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you produce a copy of Such 
service contract as was in use during 
the Summer of 1929? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Healy. A copy of such contract, 
marked 4591, has now been produced. I 
offer it in evidence. 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Briefly, what is done under the serv- 
ice contract such as you have just pro- 
duced? A. Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany undertakes to give the benefit of 
the supervision and general and. special 
services. of its organization to the direc- 
tors and officers of the contracting com- 
pany. In practical operation, function- 
ing as an auxiliary to the staff of the 
Electric Bond & Share Company, or tech- 
nically subject to the control of the lat- 
ter’s directors and officers. For this pur- 
pose there has been built a large organi- 
zation, including about 1,000 people, of 
executive and technical experience and 
ability in some phase of management, 
finance; engineering, accounting, opera- 
tion, legal, rate and construction mat- 
ters, with a large staff of office and gen- 
eral assistants. 

Q: Does the service contract list the 
type of service fo be rendered under the 
several groups? A. Yes. It lists 81 ac- 
tivities under its supervision and gen- 
eral activities. It also lists seveh ac- 
tivities as spe¢ial services. A 


Various Services 
Are Distinguished 


Q. In general, what is the difference 
between supervisory and general services 
and special services? A. Supervisory 
and general services are those generally 
which can be extended to the operating 
companies in the form of advice or sug- 
gestions by consultation in person with 
the staff in New York, or by mail, or 
as a result of study in the New York 
office of reports on operation, and other 
problems sent in by the field companies. 
These services are such as can be ren- 
dered from the experience of the execu- 
tives and technicians. 

In addition to consulting service, cer- 
tain qualified officers or employes of the 
Electric Bond & Share Company are as- 
signed to give as much of their time as 
necessary to studying the. data. and cir- 
cumstances of each company, and to aid 
in every way possible. These special 
staff members are called sponsors. 

Certain services requiring considerable 


Their main object, it was stated, was| H. Trent; Postmaster J. J. Graham; C,|time in-the New York office are also in- 
to know and judge local conditions. * * *| to get the power and nitrate plants at|F. Holland, secretary of the chamber of | cluded, such as meking contracts for ma- 
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tistical reports of financing and stock ex- 
change listings, finding the personnel for 
the more important positions, treasural 
and secretarial services. 

Special services are those generally 
requiring the expenditure of considerable 
time by the staff, either in New York 
or in the field. They include principally 
selling and marketing of securities, -en- 
gineering design and supervision of con- 
struction, conducting construction, ac- 
counting investigations, and the audits 
of field company books, rate studies and 
other special investigations. The differ- 
ences between general and special serv- 
ices, then, are partly a matter of time 
involved and partly the character of the 
work to be done. 


Q. What provision is made in the 
service contract for compensation to the 
Electric Bond & Share Company? A. 
Phe supervision and general services are 
to be paid for monthly by a fee based 
on the gross revenues of the operating 
company for the month, according to a 
sliding scale, starting from 1.6 per cent 
on the first $250,000 of monthly revenue, 
and ending with. % per cent on all reve- 
nues over $5,400,000 a month. Appar- 
ently this results in an average fee of 
about 1.5 per, cent, since only a few of 
the companies/had revenues greater than 
$1,000,000 a month. The present. super- 
vision fees are about .33 less than in 
1925. 

The fees charged foreign companies 
are understood to be at somewhat higher 
rate than those charged American com- 
panies. 

Traveling expenses, and excepting 
that of sponsors, time of employes while 
away from New York office on duty in 
the field are charged for in addition to 
the fee. 

Special services are charged for under 
stipulated fees. For marketing bonds, 
the fee ranges from 1 per cent on the 
principal amount of the new issue to 
% per cent on the principal amount 
above $5,000,000 of additional issues 
under the old mortgage. 

For the sale of no par stock, fees 
range from $1.25 a share to 50 cents 
per share, depending on circumstances 
of sale and the amount of the issue. 

Construction will be conducted, and 
the rate of compensation for this will 
range from 5 per cent on the first $200,- 
000 of construction to 4 per cent on addi- 
tional cost about $1,000,000. Super- 
vision of construction, when the latter is 
actually performed by a_nonaffiliated 
contractor, is at one-half the rates just 
Construction is performed 
through one of the Electric Bond & 
Share construction companies, such as 
the Phoenix Utility Company or the 
Texas Construction Company, to whom 
the fee is paid, but in effect the fee 
reaches the treasury of the Electric Bond 
& Share Company practically intact. 

For other and special services charges 
are made equal to the cémpensation paid 


to the empl i og : 
mployes of the Electric Bond & |mission to place speedier vessels 


such services,.plus, in the case of ac- 
countants and auditors, 50 per cent, and 
other employes, in the engineering de- 
partment, 90 per cent. of these employes’ 
compensation. 


Total Amounts of Fees 


|Under Contracts Listed 


Q. What is known by you about the 
total amount of the fees of various kinds 
received by the Electric Bond & Share 
Company under its servicing contracts? 
A. In the year. 1927 f 

Q. (Interposing.) Let me interrupt you 
The contract that we have pro- 
duced was not in force in 1927, was it? 
A. I am not sure when the change took 
place in the one I quoted in 1925 to, 1929. 


Q. But in 1927 a servicing contract of | 


some kind was in force? A. Yes. 

Q..All right. Now go on and tell us 
about the total amount of fees received 
by Electric Bond & Share Company un- 
der the contract. > 


A. In the year 1927 the fees of both| 


the United States’ and foreign com- 
panies, including relative small fees paid 
on the corporate accounts of the several 
holding companies, were as follows: Su- 
pervisory and general service, $4,020,- 
685; engineering services, ,846,276; 
construction services, $1,510,709; finan- 





Route Already Is ‘Over- 
tonnaged’; Extension to 
Orient Proposed | 


eee 

Representing the \International Mer- 
cantile Marine. Company, John H. 
Thomas, appeared before the interde- 
partmental subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine Apr. 22 in opposition to a serv- 
icé proposed by the States Steamship 
Company of Portland, Oreg., according 
to an oral statement by the Post Office 
Department Apr. 23. 

The States Steamship Company, which 
was represented by Kenneth D. Dawson 
before the Committee, proposed a new 
passenger, freight and mail service from 
New York, Baltimore, Havana, through 
the Panama Canal, to Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland and thence to the 
Orient. 

Action Is Deferred 


Senator Steiwer (Rep.), and Repre- 
sentative Korell (Rep.), both of Port: 
land, Oreg., appeared before the Com: 
mittee in support of the suggested line. 
Walter B. Brooks of Baltimore, presi- 
dent of the Canton Railroad Company, 
also appeared on behalf of the proposed 
ocean route. Mr. Thomas said that he 
opposed that portion of the service which 
is classed as intercoastal. He argued 
that this service is already “overtongl 
naged.” ' 

No action. was taken by the subcom- 
mittee on any of the proposals; but each 
will be given immediate consideration, 
and the results reported to the parent 
committee on merchant marine. 

_The proposal of the States Steamship 
Line would mean the’ construction in 
American shipyards of five 16-knot pas- 
senger and freight vessels costing ap- 
proximately $16,500,000. 

In addition to the proposal of the 
States Steamship Line, the Committee 
has also.taken under consideration pro- 
posals from other steamship lines seek- 
ing ocean mail contracts. 

Other Delegates Heard 

Representatives of the American- 
France Line, the American Diamond 
Line, Scantic Line, United States Lines, 
New York and Cuba Steamship Line 
(Ward Line) also appeared before the 
Committee. 

Among those appearing before the 
Committee, included C. Bascom Slemp, J. 
H. Payne, and J. R. Munoz, represent- 
ing the Cosmopolitan Steamship Com- 
pany. John E. Dockendorff and B. J. 
Sudman for the Black Diamond Line. 

Representing the United States Lines, 
were Glenn R. Snider, J., E. ‘Andrews 
and P. J. Osteye. 

Elisha Hanson, A. B. Moore, and E. 
J. McCormack appeared for the Scantic 


| Line, which is seeking an extension of 


service to Murmansk and Leningrad, 
Russia, and Franklin D. Mooney, Henry 
E. Cobaud and Edward H. Dutft, ne 
resenting the New York and Cut 
Steamship line (Ward Line) wanted per- 
into 
service, it was. said. 


cial services, $1,288,216; other special 
services, $707,285. This gives the total 
of $9,373,172. The total of these fees 
was somewhat less in 1928, namely, 
$8,916,527. 

Q. What do you know regarding th 
expenditures of Electric Bond & Share 
Company in conducting service for which 
the amounts thus stated in the way of 
fees were received? A. Nothing is known 
other than the statement furnished by 
the company, which summarizes the én- 
tire expenditures of the corporation in 
1927 as $6,613,973, which is broken down 
into several classes of expenditure, from 
which $2,050,446 can be reasonably seg- 
regated as not applicable to costs in- 
curred in servicing. Other items are also 
doubtless in part to be deducted before 
arriving at the real cost. .The Electric 
Bond & Share Company has refused to 
permit a detailed examination and an- 
alysis of its records pertaining to cost of 
rendering this Service. Therefore, it is 
impossible to determine accurately what 
expenditures properly are chargeable to 
each class of service or indeed to the 
services as a whole. . 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of Apr. 25. 


Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 


Extension of 
Common Stock Purchase Rights 


Associated Gas and 


Electric Company an- 


nounces the extension to January 1, 1936, of the 
existing “Rights” to purchase Common Stock of 
the Company at $30 per share, issued in two 
series and expiring respectively on September 1, 
1930 and January 1, 1931. 

For the “Rights” expiring September 1, 1930, 
the price at which the Common Stock may be 
purchased from September 2, 1930 to January 1, 
1931, will be $32 per share. 


After January 1, 1931, 


the price (which will be 


applicable to both series of “Rights”) at which 
the Common Stock may be purchased with 
“Rights” will be $35 per share for the three 
months’ period beginning on January, 2, 1931, and 
ending on April 1, 1931, and will increase ‘at the 
rate of $3 per share for each succeeding three 
months’ period up to and including, but not after, 


January 1, 1936. 


New certificates will be prepared incorporating 
the additional privileges above stated, and pend- 
ing delivery thereof the holders of either serjes 
of “Rights” may have an appropriate legend 
endorsed on their certificates on presentation 
thereof accompanied» by a written application 
stating the name of the owner. Presentation of 
certificates for exchange or endorsement should 
be made at Room 2016, No. 61 Broadway, New 
York City. All the terms and conditions of the 


old certificates, 


except a 


above stated, will 


apply to the new certificates. 
M. C. O'Keeffe, Secretary. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are 


State Finance 


Practices in Equity 


Receiverships’ Are 


Criticized in House Chance for Agreement Between Stock and Bondholders’ 
Groups Not Exhausted, He Declares 


Representative Dickstein, of 
New York, Asks Exhaus- 
tive Inquiry Into Bank- 
ruptcy Situation 


Calling attention to a resolution (H. 
Res. 211) he has just introduced in-+the 
House,, Representative Dickstein (Dem.), 
of New York City, Apr. 23 obtained the 
floor for two minutes and an extension 
of remarks in the Record to what he said 
are “outrageous abuses of equity receiv- 
erships” and to the need of legislative 
action to correct serious bankruptcy con- 
ditions. 

His resolution set forth that since the 
bankruptcy law was enacted in 1898 

“many insolvéncies have been conducted 
in the Federal courts under the guise of 
bills in equity which were in fact bank- 
ruptcy conditions and the Supreme Court 
of the United States has criticized the 

. practice. It nevertheless continues, he 
said. 


The purpose of such insolvencies on 


the equity side of the courts, it states, 
is to escape the provisions of the bank- 
ruptcy law and Federal court rules that 
limit compensation of receivers, referees, 
attorneys and others. It states enor- 
mous and disproportionate fees have been 
paid receivers, special masters, commit- 
Bos and their counsel, accountants, ap- 
praisers, custodians and others. 
Practice Criticized Y 

The practice has grown up, according 
to the resolution, of appointing only’ a 
single trust company in certain judicial 
districts as receiver and trustee in bank- 
ruptcy and in equity, which trust com- 
pany employs only those friendly to it, 
and insists upon the depesit of all in- 
solvency proceeding funds with it. 

This situation; according to the pre- 
amble of the resolution, is resulting in 
the unemployment of a vast army of 
young lawyers throughout the country 
and certain judges, already have been 
compelled to resign and others have been 
censured in connection with such in- 
solvency proceedings. 

Mr. Dickstein in an explanatory state- 
ment warned that if bankruptcies are 
permitted .to increase, the usual con- 
fidence between debtor and creditor will 
be destroyed. He said selling of mer- 
chandise by racketeers below cost oft- 
times forces legitimate business out of 
commission because of inability to com- 
pete with-them. 

Says Creditors Lose 

“With millions of dollars lest an- 
nually by legitimate and illegitimate 
bankruptcies,” he said, “the creditors of 
the bankrupts, must of necessity to 
make-up such losses, add a certain per- 
centage of this loss to the middleman, 
who, in turn, passes that charge, on to 
the consumer, so that the public finally 
pays for bankruptcy loss.” 

He said investigation of equity re- 
ceiverships would show that in the past 
20 years, $300,000,000 has been paid to 
receivers, special masters, appraisers, 
attorneys, etc., which. proper reg- 
ulation should have gone to creditors. 

Shortage of judges and inadequacy of 
help to them haye constituted sources 
of trouble and he advocated giving every 
judge an expert stenographer, a trained 

aWyer as law clerk and a certified pub- 
ic accountant. He said the receiver in 
bankruptcy should be the clerk of the 
court and the receivers fees should go 
to the United States td help defray the 
cost of administering bankruptcy estates. 

The clerk, he said, should have stand- 
ing custodians, appraisers, auctioneers 
and accountants, to be paid out of the 
estates. 

Investigation Proposed / 


The resolution follows in full text: N 


- “Resolved, that the Judiciary, Commit- 
tee of this House .appoint a subcommit- 
tee of committees (with power to em- 
ploy counsel and “other assistants) to 
subpoena witnesses, books, checks, ac- 

ch further authority as is 

necessary to conduct such investigation, 
to investigate all proceedings brought in 
the various district and circuit courts of 
the United States, commonly referred to 
as ‘equity receiverships,’ since the pas- 
sage of the nationai bankruptcy act of 
1898, to determine to what extent these 
proceedings sHould have been carried on 
as bankruptcy proceedings in the first in- 
stance and to what extent fees have 
been paid to receivers, special’ masters, 
committees and their counsel, account- 
ants, appraisers, custodians and others; 
and to determine to what extent these 
fees have exceeded those allowable 
under the bankruptcy act; and whether 


such fees, aniounting to many millions] F; 


of dollars, cannot be recovered back for 
ihe benefit of merchants in summary 
Grcceedines instituted by the judges 
gainst the persons who have improperly 
received such payments. 

%Be it further resolved, That the sgid 
subcommittee or committees have’ power 
to investigate all bankruptcy proceedings 
instituted since the passage of the na- 
tional bankruptcy act of 1898, all with a 
view of recommending to the House what 

a entinaels, if any, should be made to 
the bankruptcy act and what steps should 
be taken to regulate the handling of in- 
solyency estates in the Federal courts, 
And an appropriation of $10,000 is hereby 
authorized to defray the expenses of said 
investigation.” 


Daily Decisions 
, of.the 


: General 
Accounting Office 


. The Comptroller Genera: of the 

United States, as head of the Gen- 

eral Accounting Office, must approve 

of all expenditures. by Government 
agencies before such ewpenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 

Interpretation of thé laws ia neces- 

sary, therefore, in many instances. 

. The latest decisions ‘with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-25457. Public Health Service—Quaran- 
tine Stations—Fees. The act of June 5, 
1920, 41 Stat. 875, requiring the adoption 
by the United States of the schedule of fees 
and rates of charges in effect at the New 


, covered by his claim, no payment of armory 


Herzin, Berne 


Receiver Asks Clarification of Plans 
To Reorganize Kansas City Land Bank | . 


Further development and clarification 
of plans for reorganization of the present 
bank, or for ‘the. organization of a new 
bank inthe place of that now in receiver- 
ship was counselled by H. M, Lang- 
worthy, receiver for the Kansas City 
Joint Stock Land Bank, in a letter which 
he has addressed to interests now seek- 
ing to restore the bank to an operating 
status. _ 

Mr. Langworthy'’s letter, which was 
made public here by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, explained’ that protective 
committees of the shareholders and bond- 
holders appear to be making progress in 
solving the prdblem of a plan which can 
be presented to the Board for its ap- 
proval. 


He asserted, however, that the present 
status of proposals for reorganization or 
formation of a new bank seem to him 
incomplete and they do not present fully 
the information which the Board should 
jhave before it when it decides what the 
course should be. 


The receiver has held several confer- 
ences with the chairmen of the commit- 
tees in an effort to bring about.a com- 
mon basis of solution which each. side 
could support, and suggested that these 
conferences had developed a better under- 
standing of thé quegtions involved. , 


Views of Two Sides 
Widely Different 


But it was the receiver’s opinion that 
the views of the two sides still were far 
apart and further effort should be made 
to reconcile them before the problem 
again is presented to the Board for con- 
sideration. Following is the full text of 
Mr. Langworthy’s letter: 

Gentlemen: 


It has come to my attention that the 
chairman of the stockholders’ protective 
committee of the Kansas City Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Kansas City, Mo., under 
date of Apr. 10, 1930, has sent to some 
of the bondholders of the -Kansas City 
Joint Stock Land Bank a communication 
designated as “Proposition of A. 0. Stew- 
art of San Francisco, Calif., for the pur- 
chase of bonds of the Kansas City Joint 
Stock Land Bank and the creation of a 
solvent bank in the place of the present 
receivership.” 


Mr. Stewart’s proposition appears also 
to have been transmitted to the bond- 
holders’ protective committee. of this 
bank under date of Apr. “4, 1930, and I 
am now advised that the bondholders’ 
protective committee expects to transmit 
copies of it to all known bondholders of 
this bank, together with comments rela- 
tive thereto. 


While, as you know, in my published 
reports dated respectively Feb. 28, 
1929, and Jan. 31, 1930, I expressed the 
opinion tha$ this bank has sufficient 
sound assets to justify a reorganization, 
providing a plan can be devised which 
is sound and will fairly protect the in- 
terests of all concerned, and I am. still 
of the same opinion, I feel that I should 
direct. attention to the following’ facts 
regarding the development and present 
status of plans for the reorganization of 
this bank, which would seem to indicate 
that the situation should be further de- 
veloped and clarified. 


Committees Should 
Lead Reorganizing 


Early in the receivership, the bond- 
holders’ protective committee for holders 
of bonds issued or assumed by this bank 
| was organized, and it is my understand- 

ing that this committee now represents 


bonds. 


Later the present stockholders’ pro- 
tective committee was organized; and it 
is my understanding that that committee 
represents more than 50 per cent of the 
outstanding stock of this bank. These 
two committees would therefore seem 
to be the logical ones to take,the lead 
in developing a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of this bank, which will be sound 
and will fairly protect the interests of 
all concerned. 


After extensive negotiations between 
the two committees and several confer- 
ences with the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, these two committees were un- 
able to agree upon a plan which they 
could both recommend. 

In January, 1930,- the bondholders’ 
protective committee transmitted to the 
Board an outline of a proposed plan for 
the reorganization of this bank, dated 
Jan. 2, 1980, which plan was recom- 
mended by that committee. The Federal 
arm Loan Board fixed Feb.-26, 1930, 
as the date for a hearing upon that plau, 
and notice of the proposed hearing was 
given to all bondholders, other creditors 
and shareholders of this’ bank. 

In the notice it was stated that at thre 
time of the hearing the Board would hear 
and’consider the views of any and all 
ersons interested in the affairs of the 

ansas City Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Kansas City, Mo., with reference to said 
plan; and the submission in writing of 
constructive opinions, criticisms or sug- 
gestions by bondholders, other creditors 
and shareholders with reference to such 
plan, or suggestions in reference to other 
plans of reorganization or liquidation of 
the affairs of-the Kansas City Joint Stock 


rere pregame ney 


commissioned service with that of a lieu- 
tenant commander of the line ofthe’ Navy 
whose commissioned service began in 1912, 
and terminated by retirement in 1921: (Apr. 
21, 1930.) 

A-30974. (S) National Guard drill pay— 
Individual claims. In the absence of “pay 
rolls prépared and authenticated in the 
manner prescribed by the Secretary of 
War,” as provided by section 110 of the act 
of June 3, 1916, 89 Stat. 209, as evidence 
that a claimant attended armory drills or 
that his company held such drills during 
the period Jan. 15, 1917, to May 18, 1917 





drill pay may be made by this office under 
the provisions of the act of May 22, 1928, 
45 Stat. 704. 

Where an enlisted man in the militia of 
5 State fails or refuses to “subscribe to the 
ual oath prescribed by. section 70 of the 
act of June 3, 1916, 39 Stat, 201, he never 
becomes a member of the National Guard 
and is not entitled to armory drill-pay for 
his attendance on such drills even if they 
were actually held by his organization. 
(Apr. 17, 1930.) 

A-81328. (S) Contracts-—General Supply 
Committee—Adjustment of freight charges. 





York quarantine station at the time the 
title passéd to the United States bars any 
change in fees or rates‘in.effect at that 
time, bud, does not prevent-the prescribing 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of fees 


* to be charged for servicés not carried 6n 


t previous schedules. (Apr. 17, 1930.) 
-$1323. (S) Pay-¢Fourth period—-Lieu- 

téiapt, Staff Corps, Navy. A lieutenant of 

th! Ratt Corps of the Navy whose com- | 


missioned service began in 1919 is not en- 
eh 


1929, to the ft 
n = tbe of the fo ' 


Ns 


Tere ye 


Under the General Supply Committee con- 
tract, stipulation requiring contractors to 
make field service deliveries on Government 
bills of Iading and to deduet from their in- 
voices the amount of freight “at the lowest 
regularly established rate for the shipment 
involved from his point of shipment to 
Washington, D. C.,” the’ United States is 
not entitled to such Goduetion where the 
contractor makes delivery to the field. serv- 
ices at its own expense and the distance 
ite wef is greater than the distance from 
its t of shipment, on which ; are 
to Washington. (Apr, 17, 1980.) 

* a IF hia 


sane 


Land Bank, in advance of such hearing, 
was invited. 

At the heating which was held om Feb. 
26, 1930, the bondholders’ protective coth- 
mittee’s plan was fully presented and 
discussed. Representatives of the stock- 
holders’ protective committee who were 
present stated that they objected to the 
plan, but did mot state the 
their objections. 


Plan Similar to That 
Of Mr. Stewart 


During the hearing representatives of 


the stockholders’ committee requested 


1 on 


Reorganizations. 


grounds of 


in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


Minnesota, Missouri . 


Changes 


Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, commissioner of 
banks, has announced: ; 

Farmers and,-Mer¢hants State Bank, 
Maynard, taken over by Maynard State 
Bank, same city. 

State Bank of Foxhome, Foxhome, taken 
over by the Farmers and Merchants State 
Bank, Breckinridge. 

Shove? Lake State Bank, Shovel Lake, 
taken over by First State Bank; Swatara. 

Missouri: S. L. Cantley, commissioner 
of finance, has announced: _ 
- Bank of Pleasant Green, Pleasant Green, 
closed. 

Citizens Bank of Doniphan, 
by the Doniphan State Bank. 
Liberty Trust Company, 

closed. 
a ____ 


taken over 


Kansas City, 


at least 65 per cent of the outstanding | 


that there be an adjournment of - the 
hearing in order that thty might nego- 
tiate with the bondholders concérning 4 
plan, the general nature of which plan 
seemed to be similar to Mr. Stewart’s 
proposition which the stockholders’ pro- 
tective committee is now circulating to 
some of the bondholders of this bank. 


The representatives of the stockhold- 
ers’ protective committee, however, did 
nct disclose to the Federal Farm. Loan 
Board the full scope and detail of the 
proposed-plan, but on the contrary de- 
clined to give the Board full information 
in reference thereto. At the conclusion 
of the hearing it was announced to all 
present that the Board would take under 
advisement all matters which had been 
presented to it, that no adjournment of 
the hearing would be granted, because 
there was no specific plan, other than 
that of the- bondholders’ protective eom- 
mittee, before the Board,\and that if 
there should arise at some future date 
a need for a further hearing a call would 
then be sent out. 


Following the hearing on Feb. 26, 1930, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board gave 
serious consideration to the course of 
action which it should pursue, and 
reached the conclusion that notwithstand- 
ing the failure of previous efforts to 
bring about an agreement upon some 
plan of reorganization, it should be pos- 
sible for the two committees to arrive 
at some common understanding on a 
satisfactoty basis, and that a further 
endeavor should be made in that direc- 
tion; and it was the opinion of the Board 
hat it would be desirable for representa- 
tives of the two committees to meet with 
the receiver in Kansas City for the 
purpose of discussing the situation and 
endeavoring to work out a plan that 
would be satisfactory to both committees, 


During the latter part of February and 
early in March, 1930, hearings were held 
before the House Committee on. Banking 
and Currency in connection with certain 
proposed amendments to the Federal | 
farm loan act, and at some of these hear- | 

| ings the situation in regard to a_ possible | 
| reorganization of-this bank was discussed 
at some length. 





Meeting Suggested 
To See Joimt Plan 


Toward the conclusion of the hearings 

the Hon. L. T. MeéFadden, chairman of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
; Currency, expressed the view that it 
should be possible to develop some plan 
for the reorganization of this bank which 
| could be recommended by both commit- 
tees, and he suggested that the chairmen 
of the two committees meet with the vre- 
ceiver for the purpose of endeavoring to 
work out some plan of reorganization 
which could be recommended by both 
committees, . 

With the approval of the Federal 
| Farm Loan Board, on Mar. 12, 1930, the 
receiver invited the chairmen of both 
committees to meet with him in Kansas 
City for the purpose of endeavoring to 
work out some plan of reorganization 
that could be submitted to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board promptly. with the 
approval of both committees. 

On Mar. 19, 1980, a conference was 
held at Kansas City, at which there were 
present the chairman and counsel, of the 
bondholders’ protective committee, the 
chairman and~ counsel of the stockhold- 
ers’ protective committee, and the re- 
ceiver ana his counsel. 

The entire situation was discussed at 
some length, and while no final conclu- 
sions were reached at this meeting, it 
was my opinion at the end of this con- 
ference that some progress had _ been 
made and that as a result of the meeting 
the way was open for further discus- 
sions between the two committees and 
the receiver for the purpose of endeavor- 
ing to develop.» plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of this bank which both committees 
could reommend. ; 

Since that meeting, I have been having 
an analysis made of all of the mortgage 
loans owned by this bank in good stand- 
ing as of Mar. 31, 1930 (supplementing 
the analysis and classification of the 
mortgage loans ‘made as of Dec, 31, 
1928), in the hope that such supple- 
mental analysis might afford a basis for 
detérmining the extent to which such 
mortgage loans might be available as 
collateral security for bonds of a ‘new 
bank in the event that a reorganization 
can be effected. This supplemental an- 
alysis has not as yet been completed. 


Plan Fails to Specify 
Stock-buying Method 


Mr. Stewart’s proposition, as set forth 
in the letter of the chairman of the stock- 
holders’ protective committee dated Apr. 
10, 1930, refers to a “stock and bond 
purchase plan,” but does not contain any | 
information regarding the purchase of 
the stock. However, I have gained the 
impression from a cirgular letter sent 
out by the stockholders’ committee under 
date of Mar. 31, 1930, that a part of the 
plan is to take over the stock of the pres- 
ent stockholders in consideration of their 
being relieved of their shareholders’ 

| statutory liability. 

This view seems to be confi: med by | 
statements which appear in :. subsequent 
circular letter sent out by the chairman 
of the stockholders’ committee under date 

‘ Apr. 12, 1930. 





Furthermore, Mr. Stewart’s proposi- 
tion, which is apparently now keing sent 
to all known bondholders of is bank, 
providés that “‘the bonds purchased un- 
der this proposal are to be canceled and 
either the present bank reorganized or 
a new solvent bank created from the 
good assets of the present bank, subject 
to the approval of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board.” 

Inasmuch as Oe orion seems to 


statement of this bank, upon some basis 
which will require the approval of the 
Board, the question arises Whether the, 
full scope of the proposition has been 
sufficiently developed to enable bond-| 
holders to form a judgment as to 


Stewart’s 


which 





whether it contemplates a reorganization 


upon a basis that will not only be sound 
but will fqirly protest the of 


~ 


= the feorganization or rein- 


all concerned, and will therefore be likely 
to receive the approval of. the Federal 
Farm Loan 

Obviously the Board should be fully 
advised before it can undertake to pass 
upon: any plan for the reorganization 
or reinstatement of this bank. 
of all the circumstances and since, as 
you know, the Board has not been ad- 
vised fully as to all aspects.of the re- 
organization or reinstatement of the 
bank which would be involved in Mr. 
Board, of 
course, has -not been in a_ position to 
reach any conclusions or to express an 
opinion concerning the matter. . 

In the circumstances, it would seem to 
me that the fossibilities of developing a 
plan for the reorganization of this bank 
be agreed to -and recom- 
mended by both committees have not 
been fully exhausted, nor does it seem to 
me at this time that the situation has 
been sufficiently clarified to enable a 
bondhotder to form a final judgment as 
to what course he should follow. 

I shall be glad to meet with the chair- 
man of the two committees and Mr. Stew- 
art.in order that the full scope and effect 
of Mr. Stewart’s ‘proposition may be fur- 
ther developed,.and in any event it 
would seem that it should ‘still be possi- 
ble for_the two committees to reach an 
agreement concerning a plan for the re- 
organization of this bank; and that it is 
desirable that further efforts be made in 
that direction before bondholders are 
asked to pass final judgment upon any 
proposed plan ; 

This letter is being sent with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
and I am sending copies thereof to all 
known bondholders, other creditors and 
shareholders of this bank. 


Board. 


proposition, the 


may 


The measure of leadership is 
knowledge—knowledge of each 
part, any one of which neglected 
means an imperfect whole. 


s 
To supplant that little Ienowl- 
edge, which is a dangerous thing, 
wise leaders come tothe source. 


They do not take their in- 
formation translated or inter- 
preted . . . they seek the facts and 
possess themselves of all the facts. 


There is but one original source 
in America of that vital informa- 


In view 
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‘Receiverships 


Rebates of Tax 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue im adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessment are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

“ Estate of Arthur Nash 


Estate of Arthur Nash, The Central 
Trust Company, Administrator, Cincin- 
nati.- <An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $57,358.02. 


The overassessment is ‘caused by the 
allowance: of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 801 (a), revenue act 
of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return. Article 9 (a), Regulations 70, 

. Reading Company 

Reading Company, Philadelphia. Over- 
assessments of income taxes in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1918, $140,003.54; 1919, $88,321.60. 

Of the overassessments $96,293.02 is 
caused by the allowance of additional 
ductions for depletion -and depreciatién, 
since it is determined that the deductions 
claimed in the tax returns are inade- 
quate. The present deductions are deter- 
mined after a careful investigation of the 
taxpayer’s records and properties by Bu- 
reau engineers, conferences held in the 
Bureau and consideration of all relevant 
factors and constitute reasonable allow- 
ances as authorized by section 234(a) (7) 
and (9), revenue act of 1918, and the 
fegulations promulgated thereunder. 

The amount of $34,799.91 is caused by 
the elimination of the imcomes of several 
subsidiary corporations included in the 
consolidated returns filed and the assess- 
ment of. taxes against such ‘subsidiary 
corporations separately, singe it is de- 
termined that they were not. affiliated 
with the taxpayer corporation during any 
part of the years involved within the pur- 
view of section 240, revenue act of 19185 
by reason of the fact that substantially 
all of their capital stock was not owned 


or controlled by the taxpayer or another. 
corporation of the affiliated group or by” 


the same interests which owned or con- 
trolled the capital stock of the corpora- 
tions comprising the affiliated group, 

The allowance of additional deductions 
for ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses and the elimination ‘of certain 
rental income erroneously reported since 
it accrued to the Director General of 
Railroads who adjusted the taxpayer’s 
accounts accordingly cause $31,829.08 of 
the overassessments. Sections 213 (a) 
and 234 (a)(1), revenue act of 1918; 
articles 22, 23, 52, 101, 109, 111 and 561, 
Regulations 45. 


Of the overassessments $25,403.17 is 


- Informed Leadership 


$10,000,000 or more in dividends during 1929. 


inpex 009) 


Farm Loans 


“Overassessments 


. 4 7 
caused by the exclusion from the re- 
ported taxable incomes of amounts rep- 
resenting accruals for compensation for 
the use of the taxpayer’s railroad prop- 
erties; pursuant to the Federal control 
act of Mar. 21, 1918, in excess of the 
correct amounts certified by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the final 
certification, S. M. 4171, C. B, IV-2, 147. 


Adjustments to income and expense 
accounts to correct accruals for interest 
and discount on securities since it is de- 
termined that the amounts reported in 
the tax returns were erroneously com- 
puted cause'$17,430.44 of the overassess- 
ments. Sections 213 (a) and (b)(4), 
233 (a); 234 (a)(2), revenue act of 1918; 
articles 22, 23, 52, SO (a), 111, 121, 544 
and 561, Regulations 45. | 

The amount of $12.360.60 is caused by | 
the allowance of additional deductions 
for taxes in order to reflect amounts ac- 
crued consistent with the taxpayer’s ac- 
counting method and adjustments for the 
same purpose in related years. Section 
234 (a)(3), revenue act of 1918; articles 
111, 131 and 561, Regulations 45. 


Of the overassessments $7,760.69 \ is 
caused by the revision of the reported 
valuation of the ciosing inventory for the 
year 1918 since, after a field investiga- 
tion and conferences held in the Bureau, 
it is determined that such valuation was 
materially overstated. In the present 
audit the valuation of the closing in- 
ventory for the year 1918 is the same 
as the valuation used for the opening in- 
ventory for the year 1919 in the compu- 
tation of the tax liability for that year. 
Section 203, revenue act of 1918; article 
1582, Regulations 45, as amended by T: | 
D. 3296 (C. B. I-1, 40); Appeals of F: N. 
Johnson Company, 2 B. T. A. 256, and} 
Ashtabula Bow Socket Company, 2 B.| 
T. A. 306. ~ 


The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $2,448.23 results from the 
exclusion from taxable income of con- 
tributions received for the construction 
of spur tracks. Great Northern Railway 
Co. v. Commissioner, 8 B. T. A, 225. 


Jehn A. Spoor Estate 

Estate of John A. Spoor, First Trust & 
Savings Bank, executor, Chicago. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
the above-nanied taxpayer is determined 
im the amount of $99,270.30. 

Of the overassessment $95,224.10 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301 (b), revenue 
act of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax re- 
turn. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


The amount of $3,600 included in \_ the 





porations whose securities 


‘Statement 
April 21. ., 
Made Public ‘April 23 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax . os. ccceee 
Miscellaneous internal 
FOVENNGE . ..s-< ciewes te 


1,305,756.91- 
Miscellaneous receipts ... 


609,491.51 


Total ordinary receipts.  9,161,320.4 
Balance previous ,day.... 230,914,830.66" 
MED 


Toe i Stes ae 240,066,151.07 


Expenditures 


General expenditures ... 
Interest on public debt... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ......... 
Operations in special ac- 
COUNS J. ucts ce 69% 
Adjusted service 
cate fund ... os eke. 
Civil - service retirement 
Sand! iil io DSc Sees 
Investment of trust funds. 


$7,255,552.69 
10,226,318.27 
579,502.09 
167,442.26 
30,921.56 


29,376.39 
467,714.90 


: certifi- 


Total ordinary expendi- 
RUTCS, is eta Hs wdess 
Other public debt expendi- 
CUTER wiccec ec cewes 
Balance today ... 


18,762,395.65 


ert siets 558,050.00 
eeeeees 220,745,705.42 


“- Total ....... 2.2.00... 240,066,151.07 


overassessment results from the allow- 
ance of an additional deduction for attor- 
ney’s fees, in accordance with the provie_ 
sions of section 303 (a) (1), revenue act 
of 1926. Article 34, Regulations 70 (1929 
edition). 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $446.20 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax, since the determination of 
the overassessmenit results in a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 


Henderson Hayward Estate 


Estate of Henderson Hayward, Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Trustee, Los Angeles. An overassessm: 
of estate tax in favor of the taxpayer i 
determined in the amount of $30,000. «© 

The entire overassessment js made if — 
accordance with a judgment of the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of California, central 
division, in the instant case. Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeled 
Trustee, Estate of Henderson Hayw: 

v. Welch, Collector (unreported). 


CCORDING to a recent compilation, 38 cor: 


are listed each paid 
These 


38 corporations are the giants in American industry. 


One hundred and ninety-nine executives in 36 of these 38 


corporations are subscribers to The United States Daily. 


Here 


are the 36 corporations to which go 199 United States Daily sub- 
scriptions every day. \ 2 


United States Daily Subscribers 


General Motors Corporation ............... 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company .. . 
United States Steel Corporation ............ 

E. 1, dw Pont de Nemours & Company ...... - 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) ...... 
General Electric Company 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company ........ oe 
Standard Oil Company (Imdiana) ........... ow 
Consolidated Gas Company Of New York ..... - 
Standard Oil Company of California........ 
Standard Oil Company of New York 

The Texas Corporation .. . . 
Eastman Kodak Company. of 


New Jersey ai . ; 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company .......... 


F. W. Woolworth Company 


The American Tobacco Company See e. 


~The United Gas Improvement Company 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation .... - 
Sears, Roebuck and Compamy ............. 
Shell Union Oil Corporation ...... ........ 
Standard Brands, Incorporated ... ~ 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey rp 
National Biscuit Company . §-.............. 


Packard Motor Car Company ..............- 2 .sseeeess 
The Nash Motors Company 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
General Foods Corporation 
Pullmam, Incorporated... . -. 
Chrysler Corpotation ... . 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil “baa 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company .............. 
The Procter & Gamble Company ......... 
United Fruit Company ..... 


‘Corporation ........- 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Company ee 


tion which touches each facet of 
America’s economic life. 


Corn Products Refining Company ........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
, 


ee 


Dividends Paid in 1929 


evens se 0$155,000,000 


seecececses 116,000,000 


63,096,801 
60,163,216 
46,738,063 
43,268,504 
42,753,253 
40,040,133 
34,867,361 
32,500,000 
28,600,000 
28,500,000 
26.000,000 
25,500,000 
23,400,000 
21,091,512 
21,000,000 
20,606,859 
19,924,901 
18,300,000 
18.000,000 
17,985,160 
17,983,079 

. 17,234,244 

16,380,000 
15,600,000 
14,000,000 
13,500,000 
13,335,764 
12,275,130 
12,071,190 
11,500,000 
10,369,429 
10,356,000 
10,220,000 
10,160,000 


These Are the Leaders 


Upon-this type of organization, the breadth of its view and the wisdom of 
its policy, the country’s economic balance depends, for as the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes pointed out: 


“Informed leadership is vital to the maintenance of equilibrium,” 


Informed leadership, to be informed and to lead, reads The United States Daily 


Advertising: 
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5,615,063.33 — 
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Authorized Statements Only Are Presented 


(srowth of Community Spirit 
in American Life + + + 
Individualism Displaced by Social Interdepend- 


ence through Group Development of Modern 
Conditions, Says State Administrator — 


By N. J. HOLMBERG 


/ 


Commissioner’ of Agriculture, Dairy and Food, State of Minnesota 


HE PREVAILING organization of 

society in America is based upon 

the theory that mo community, 
whether State, city, village, or even 
family, can safely segregate itself from 
all contacts with the world which bounds 
its individual existence. Neither can any 
of these units remove or prevent those 
relationships which modern life and 
existemce have compelled all to accept and 
under. which all must function. 

In other words, no one can live to and 
for hirmself exclusively. His very exis- 
tence, comprising his business, hap- 
piness, health and prosperity, is effected 
and largely controlled by his associations 
with his neighbors near and far. 

Likewise, groups of families, whether 
representing a small rural community, a 
large city, or évena State, must acknowl- 
edge the influences which the varied 
characteristics of current social and busi- 
ness relationships imposed upon them. 
There is no place or plam whereby the 
individualist citizen cam escape this con- 
dition. 

Time was, a few decades ago, in this 
Natiom, when a family was self-sustain- 
ing and made provision within itself for 
practically all its requirements. Its con- 
tacts with activities outside the family 
were mot numerous. The close associa- 
tion of family with family and between 
and among people in a community did 
not prevail and was not an essential to 
their prosperity and happiness. * 


+. 


However, times, modes of life and 
conditions under which society functions 
today are constantly and swiftly chang- 
ing. No person favors a return to the 
former individualistic and segregated 
manner of living. 

The changes and newer conditions are 
always evaluated by society. Those 
possessing value are preserved and ab- 
sorbed into the body politic and those 
considered valueless reach the junk pile 
of discarded and useless theories. 

Community building is today regarded 
as one of the duties of citizenship. No 
longer can a man engaged in a trade, 
business or profession, achieve perman- 
ent Suecess by destroying his compeli- 
tor’s emterprises. Such action is not 
wise amd constructive, and will finally re- 
act pean the author of such a move- 
ment. 


Each business individual can enjoy 
prosperity only as his community is pros- 
perous. He.can not compel prosperity to 
be his portion so long as some of his 
colleagues are suffering adversity. 

A well organized community consists 
of a trade center which serves a certain 
territory, either or both urban and sub- 
urban, and which also is the social, edu- 
cational and religious center of such 
trade territory. In the case of the ordi- 
nary American small city or village, this 
form of community enterprise is now 
practically standardized. 

The construction of excellent high- 
ways, the general use of automobiles, the 
establishment of well equipped and or- 
ganized school systems, and the introduc- 
tion of the movies and other forms of 
entertainment have still further solidi- 
fied the community idea. Public librar- 


ies, parks, club life and the extension and 
general prevalence of fraternal orders 
and the enlargement and strengthening 
of religiéts facilities have also aided in 
cementing and stimulating stronger and 
more intelligent community spirit. 

The larger cities are merely larger 
community centers caring for larger 
areas, greater bodies of people and in 
some cases rendering more varied serv- 
ices. It is the policy of all well estab- 
lished community movements so to.order 
all the activities and interests of the com- 
munity centers that all the business‘and 
other activities incident to thei a 
served be protected and promoted locally. 


a 


The nimble pepny or dollar should 
move about the community, serving all 
those interested therein alike. It shouid 
not roll outside or away from this com- 
munity and be lost completely. 

In other words, enterprises which be- 
come established in community centers 
and fail to contribute to the support of 
all the varied interests of this center and 
surrounding territory, but forward their 
earnings to’ support interests located in 
other sections of the Nation, are not 
community builders. Rather do they 
discourage community spirit and purpose 
and tend to disturb and even destroy the 
sound growth of local institutions and 
enterprises. 


No longer does there exist ae 
between groups of a large community 
center such as prevailed some years 
since. The financial, the manufacturing, 
the transportation, trade and agri¢ul- 
tural interests, meeting at the cross 
roads of a community center, all adjust 
their respective purposes and plans so 
that the best interests of each are 
served fully. 

True, differences of views do exist as 
to the manner of such adjustments; but 
these can be and always have been 
equitably determined. This cooperative 
spirit of living and let live, of recogniz- 
ing that the real objective .is construc- 
tive building and planning have been the 
origin as well as the protection ef 
America’s marvelous development of 
trade centers, of ‘its beautiful villages, 
towns and cities. 


& 


Boosting for one’s own home town, 
city and State is no idle or shallow ex- 
pression. It is significant of the laud- 
able and noble purpose of American citi- 
zens to build American homes, American 
villages, cities and States in the hope 
that the happiness and prosperity of all 
citizens and the success of their many 
enterprises might be promoted and per- 
petuated thereby. 

The thrill of serving one’s home com- 
munity, State and Nation comes only to 
him who submerges his selfishness, co- 
operates with his neighbors agd friends, 
and contributes his due and fair portion 
of time, energy and money in construc- 
tive community action. 

Such person, who fulfills these duties 
of citizenship in constructive community 
development, thereby qualifies himself to 
serve his State and Nation more effici- 
ently and abundantly. 





State Liquidation of Insurance 


How New Y ork Deals with Insolvent Concerns 
By CLARENCE C. FOWLER 


Special Deprety Superintendent of Insurance, State of New York 


AN the New York insurance de- 
Partment conduct the business of 
insurance? The question is fre- 

quently asked. 

The answer is that the department 
cannot do any insurance business. In 
case Of emergency, however, .the-depart- 
ment may take possession of the property 
and conduct the business of any insur- 
ance corporation until the corporation 
may properly resume possession of its 
property and the conduct of its business. 

Not only has the New York iysurance 
department authority to conduct the 
business of its insurance companies, but 
hen! getualty conducted the affairs of sev- 
eral. 

Every variety of insurance corporation 
and every kind of insurance business is 
subject to regulation amd supervision by 
the New York insurance department. 
Busimess corporations which do or at- 
tempt to do an insurance business are 
treated as insurance Companies. Such 
regulation and control includes the 
authority to conduct the business of in- 


' suramce companies. 


New York was the first State which 
undertook the task of conducting the 
affairs of going insurance concerns. It 
was the first State to umdertake liquida- 


‘tion of hazardous or imsolvent insurers. 


The question of conducting or liquidat- 


ing the affairs of insurance companies by ‘ 


the State, through its insurance depart- 
ment, was first suggested by a Senate 
committee of the New York State Legis- 
lature in 1883, Twenty-eight years later 
a bill was introduced emmpowering the in- 


surance department, in cases of emergen- 
cies, to conduct the business of going in- 
Surance concerns, or in cases of in- 
surers found to be insolvent or in hazard- 
ous conditions to liquidate their affairs. 

The bill attracted national attention, 
because New York’ insurance companies 
did business in evefy State in the Union 
and in foreign countries. One of the ob- 
jections was that it vested in an adminis- 
trative department too much power. An- 
other was that a State department could 
not successfully administer such a law. 

_Over such objections and others, the 
bill, which is now section 63 of the New 
York insurance law, became a law on 
May 7, 1909. Since, 21 years have 
elapsed., During that long period, thé 
operation of the New York experiment 
has been watched throughout the Nation. 

The public has seen the New York in- 
Surance department assume control and 
management of the affairs of 131 organi- 
zations which were either insurers or 
general corporations pretending to be in- 
surers. The sum of $31,954,779 has been 
distributed to policyholders, members 
and stockholders of such organizations 
at an expense ratio of 8.1077 per centum. 
The ratio of expenses to'assets distrib- 
uted and on hand at the end of 1929, was 
5.4055 per centum. 

Sixteen States have adopted the New 
York law, which has been sustained by 
the’ Supreme Court of the United States. 
Illinois was the last State to adopt it. 
The law is an assurance of the safety 
and soundness of the companies organ- 
ized in those States. 
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bo Burden on Farmer’s Wife 
in Conduct of Duties of Household 


>. 


Aid Given by Family in Preparing Meals and 


Taking Care of Home Work Is Negligible, Study Reveals. 
By RUTH MOORE 


Junior Home Economist, Federal Bureau of Home Economics 


woman receive in her homemak- 
ing? 

Does her husband give much time to 
assisting with household tasks’ and 
minding the baby? Do the children 
give mother a hand? 
frequently entployed. to. lighten the 
work? ° 

A study recently made by the Bureau 
of Home Economics makes it clear that 
the work of the home on the farm is no 
longer a family affair. Almost all of it 
falls to the lot of the homemaker her- 
self. 

While farm women spent 5134 hours 
a week on the averaye in homemaking 
tasks, only 9144 hours a week were spent 
by all other persons in their house- 
holds. Most of this help, of course, 
came. from members of the family—7%*4 
hours a week in the average home, or a 
little over an hour a day. Only one 
hour a week. was giyen by hired help, 
and the remaining half-hour came from 
guests in the home. 
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Who were the members of the family 
giving this slight amount of help? Just 
2 hours a week were contributed by the 
farmer himself, 44% hours by daughters 
and other women relatives in the home, 
and 1% hours a week by sons and other 
men relatives. 

Naturally many farm women re- 
ceived less help than 9% hours a week, 
and some received much more. One 
homemaker, in fact, was blessed with 
1llehours of help during the week, or 
almost 16 hours a day. But this was a 
most unusual household, with five chil- 
dren under 10 years of age and a hired 
girl and a hired man’ to come to the 
mother’s assistance. 

In the, great majority of cases the 
amount of help given the housewife 
was very small. Seventy out of 559 
farm women received as much as 3 
hours a day, in contrast with 99 who 
had no aid whatever. 

How much help a particular home- 
maker received depended first of all, of 
course, on whether she had a hired girl. 
But only 29 of these. housewives .em- 
ployed any paid help whatever, and 
half--of these had less than 7 hours a 
week. Only six homemakers, in fact, 
had full-time hired help. 
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A daughter of high school age or 
over, Or a sister or other woman rela- 
tive living in the home, was the house- 
wife’s next best chance of assistance. 
Just 103 of the group of 559 had help 
from this source. - ’ 

But again the amount of time which 

each helper gave was small, averaging 
13°4 hours a week for the women of 20, 
years of age or over, and,only 10% 
hours a week for daughters| of 15 to 19 
years. For younger daughters, the fig- 
ures dropped still. lower—to 6 hours for 
girls of 10 to 14, and to 3%4 hours for 
girls of 6 to 9. 
*The ment of the household, as' would 
be expected, made an even poorer show- 
ing. Two-thirds of the husbands lent 
a hand In some phase of Housekeeping, 
but the amount of help which they gave 
made.but a smali dent in the volume of, 
work to be done—3 hours a week on the 
average. The sons who helped: gave 
still less time, even the older ones aver- 
than 2% hours a week. 


H* MUCH HELP does the farm 


Is a hired girl ' 


The little boys under 6 were the 
only ones to keep up with their sisters 
of the same age, the youngsters of each 
group doing their bit to the extent of 
about an hour and a quarter a week. 
In: 30 cases the hired man also joined 
in, spending 2 hours a week on the av- 
erage on household jobs. 

Whether the homemaker needed help 
or not had little ‘effect on the amount 
which each member of the household 

.gave. Even when there were several 
small children to be cated ‘for,'the hus- 
band and the older children spent 
scarcely any more time than when the 
homemaker ‘had an easier job, 
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It was the number of persons in the 
household old enough to share the work 
that determined how much help she re- 
ceived, not the quantity of work to, be 
done, and especially it was‘the presence 
of another woman or older daughter. 

Take, for example, the 24 homemak- 
ers who received the largest amount of 
help—more than 5 hours a day. Twen- 
ty-one had the assistance of a hired girl 
or a daughter or other woman relative 
over 14, from whom most of the help 
came. And even in the three remaining 
households the chief helper was a 
young daughter. 


In two a girl of 12 gave almost all the 
help, and in the third a daughter of 8 
gave half, while her five brothers and 
her father together contributed the 
other half. At the other extreme were 
the 99 homemakers who received no 
help at all. For 75 the reason.is clear— 
they had families of men and boys only. 
And in all but seven of the other house- 
holds the daughters were all under 10. 

What is the explanation of the small 
‘amount of help which ‘the men of the 
family gave—when they gave any what- 
ever? A glance at the kind of work 
they did gives the answer. Their main 
job was carrying wood and caring for 
fires, and when there was water to be 
pumped or carried, this chore, also, 
usually fell on masculine shoulders. 
For the most part, that is, they were 
called upon for jobs which take very 
little time, even in a large household. 

It was the meals, the cleaning and 
laundering which formed three-fourths 
of the work, and in these jobs it was 
usually only the women and girls who 
were é@xpected to help. Wher ‘there 
were no such helpers in the household, 
these tasks were apparently . still 
thought of as women’s: work and left in 
the hands of the housewife herself, no 
matter how heavily burdened she 
might be. , 

zd 

As for that other phase of homemak- 
ing, the care of small children, it re- 
mained almost wholly in the mother’s 
hands, even when there” were daugh- 
ters or other women who fhight have re- 
lieved her. If she had any help from 
her family, she used it mainly to lessen 
the time which she herself spent in the 
housework, . 

Only two-fifths of the 181 mothers 
with children under 6 had any help in 
dressing and bathing and “minding” 
the youngsters. And-eyen for these the 
vassistance amounted to only 34% hours 
a week. In the 17-households where 
there was & baby less than a year old, 
however, the family made ‘a better 
, showing. Fourteen of the mothers had 
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cae : Apnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 


at the conclusion of each volume. This.cumu- 


vy lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


erein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 


YEARLY INDEX PAGE 610 


every Monday issue. s 
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Problems of Justice in Dealin 
with Young Offenders — + — 


why 


ff 


Procedure Directed to Correction of Causes of 
Juvenile Delinquency and not to Punish, Is 
Modern View of Obligation, Says Jurist 


By JOSEPH SIEGLER 


Judge, Juvenile and- Domestic Relations Court, Essex County, 
State of New Jersey ; 


delinquent, children has under- 
gone a complete and radical 
change during the past 30 years. 

Children are no longer treated as 
criminals. All legislation placed on 
the statute books of the Nation affect- 
ing treatment of such children has set 
up a method of procedure which is dis- 
tinctly beneficial in its effect. 

Delinquent children’ now are de- 
clared in need of the care and protec- 
tion of the court. They become wards 
of the State. The juvenile court as- 
sumes the rights of parents who are 
unwilling or unable to discharge their 
obligations. 

The court is,‘in the final analysis, 
a superparent. Its procedure is de- 
signed to be protective rather than hos- 
tile. The atmosphere of the court is 
decidedly social in character. 


Hearings are informal. ‘Social inves- 
tigations are made by probation officers. 
Médical examinations—physical and 
mental—are made by experts. 
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Children are placed on _ probation, 
studied ._ and treated. Emphasis is 
placed upon education and guidance 
rather than discipline and punishment. 

The juvenile court is a response to 
the new attitude of social justice mani- 
fested by society. The 6ld method of 
administration of justice emphasized 
retribution, and the atmosphere of the 
court was distinctly hostile. 

Today children are considered not 
fully responsible for their acts. It is 
recognized that their conduct and be- 
havior, are actuated and motivated by 
conditfons over which they have no 
control. The approach to their prob- 
lems is one of understanding and sym- 
pathy. An effort is made to “make a 


oe attitude of society towards its 


dispassionate study of the child’s con- 


dition, and apply treatment according 
to sound case-work principles, ; 
The juvenile court is a reliable 
barameter of the moral conditions of 
the community. Every conceivable 
kind of social problem and difficulty 
is brought to the court for treatment. 
-Essex County in New Jersey is a 
cosmopolitan community. It includes 
many nationalities. The conflict of 
American ideals.and traditions with 


the customs and habits of other na- 
tions’ produces a number of decidedly 
difficult social problems. 

Indifference to or neglect of spiritual 
obligations 6n the part of parents fre- 
quently results in a lack of-moral or 
ethical training of children. The Ju- 
venile Court of Essex County must 
frequently meet these situations. 

Public education is one of the glories 
of American life. Mass teaching, how- 
ever, results in rigid curricula. - The 
child frequently is made to conform 
to curriculum rather than curriculum 
made to conform to the child. 
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Children backward in mental devel- 
opment, with low intellectual capacity, 
are unable to: grasp book knowledge. 
Hence they frequently come into con- 
flict with authority and develop into 
and persist as conduct problems. 

Mixing of races and nationalities, 
vice, gambling, lack of recreational 
opportunities, increase in pool rooms, 
excessive street life, all stimulate the 
emotional and mental activity of chil- 
dren, causing in many instances mis- 
conduct. 

Persistent violations of Jaw on the 
part of adults leads to disrespect and 
encourages lawlessness among children. 

Undernourishment, -physical handi- 
caps, organic or otherwise, frequently 
bring children to court. More than 60 
per cent are found when examined to 
have some physiological defect. 

A large percentage of children ‘who 
come into-the court are deficient in 
mental developmént. Sdémetimes this 
is congenital, frequently acquired, and 
may be either emotional or intellectual 
in character. 
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While poverty is very seldom if ever 
the direct cause of crime, nevertheless 
low wages, “blind alley” occupations, 
lack of vocational or professional train- 
ing, physical and moral hazards in- 
volved in jobs,‘failure to fit people into 
the right occupations, all have a ten- 
dency to create ¢ondtions which induce 
delinquency. ' 

It is clear that many of these prob- 
lems suggest their own remedies. It 
is just as true that many of them puzzle 
even the most expert mind. 


M. easuring Fitness for Federal Jobs 


Special Qualifications Taken into Consideration 
By MISS. JESSIE DELL - 


Commissioner, Federal Civil Service Commission 2 


Service Commission is to furnish 

the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government with an adequate supply 
of the needed personnel to carry on its 
work. , > 


‘Pe primary function of the-Civil . 


To do this, examinations must be con- - 


structed which will test the qualifications 
of the applicants for the particular posi- 
tion to be filled. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929, examinations were 
held for 1,002 different kinds of posi- 
tions in addition to those held for me- 
chanical trades. 

In the majority of cases.it is no‘par- 
ticular problem satisfactorily to test the 
relative fitness of the applicants. Our 
real problems arise when we seek to de- 
vise tests which are practical as required 
by the organic civil service law, and 
which will bring out the relative fitness 
of applicants for unusual positions such 
as law enforcement positions. 

The practice of the Commission here- 
tofore has been to announce examina- 
tions with standardized requirements as 
to education, training, etc., without any 
particular regard to local conditions. To 
establish a standard sufficiently rigi@to 
exclude the undesirables and sufficiently 
elastic to permit applicants to qualify 
who by native ability, general knowledge 
and training are the best fitted for the 
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some help, and the average amount was 
about 6 hours a week. ; 

As for the father’s share in the care 
of the children, only one-fourth of those 
with children under 6 were credited 
with any assistance, and the average 
‘amount which these 44 gave was but 
2% hours a week. 

The picture of the situation in regard 
to help which these 559 farm homes 
present cannot, of course, be taken as 
representative of all the farm homes of 
the country. The number is too small 
to justify general conclusions. But it 
is interesting to note that the main out- 
lines of the picture are the same when 
the records from different sections are 
studied separately. 

The largest group, 248, came from 
California, 112 from the Middle West, 
107 from New York State, 42 from the 
South, and 40 from Idaho, while the re- 
maining 10 were scattered over various 
States. Altogether 25 States were in- 
cluded in the records. : 


position, but who cannot pass any scho- 
lastic test because of their limited» edu- 
cational advantages, is the problem con- 
fronting us. 

This was forcibly illustrated rin our 
recent examinations for prohibition 
agents. In a certain judicial district, 
embracing’ a large section of mountain- 
ous territory, three agents, who had had 
unusually successful careers over a pe- 
riod of years, made ratings in the exam- 
ination ranging from 21 per cent to 38 
per cent. The Federal judge and the 
United States attorney for that district 
vigorously and earnestly protested the 
separation of these: men who failed in 
the examination, but who are the most 
effective agents in that territory. | 

‘A slightly different aspect of the’ situ- 
ation involving the same problem was 
in the case of vacancies in the position 
of customs patrol inspector .in a certain 
cattle State of the West. where the ap- 
pointees should be able to pack and sad- 
dle horses and be familiar with cattle 
brands. But the only eligibles on the 
register were from a distant State, who 
possibly did not even know how to ride 
a horse, and certainly knew nothing of 
cattle. : 

A good stenographer in Washington 
would be a good stenographer anywhere 
else in the United States, but a prohi- 
bition agent who would be an excellent 
enforcement ‘officer in New York City 
would probably. be a total misfit in the 
Smoky Mountains. A customs patrol 
inspector who knows. all about conditions 
in New England would be at a loss how 
to proceed: on the Mexican border. 

The problem is apparent. The answer 
seems to be that we must depart some- 
what from the established practice,and 
devise examinations which will take into 
consideration the geographical condi- 
tions, the customs, habits and a@ssocia- 
tions of the people among whom the of- 
ficer must work. 

In this way we will secure the men 
who can effectivély do the work. Good 
character all must have, but reputation 
is a matter of fact which can be ascer- 
tained by investigation. Sufficient edu- 
cation to writé an intelligent report and 
make a coherent witness is enough. The 
remainder of the examination must con- 
form to local requirements. No sitigle 
standard can be set up for the whole ¢ 
country which will develop the eligibles 
needed in local communities. 





